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300 FOOD SPECIALTIES FOR SCHOOL FEEDING 








ABBOTT, MERKT & COMPANY 
designing architects 

KAHN & JACOBS 

consulting architects 

EDWARD E. ASHLEY 
consulting mechanical engineer 
PRESCOTT CONSTRUCTION CO, 
general contractors 

FRANK M. CAUFIELD 
plumbing contractor 


NOLAND COMPANY, INC, 
plumbing wholesaler 





STORE GOES 10 CUSTOMERS 


Merchant Goes to Customer — Early Yankee Style. /t’s 
likely that in your family’s early history the womenfolk 
patronized the horse-drawn “store on wheels” and relied 
ees 


upon it for many simple necessities. 


©The 77 year old, progressive HECHT CO. is making 
it easy for people to buy. Across the Potomac from 
the nation’s capital this new, huge shopping center, 
with its world’s largest indoor parking facilities draws 
customers to a modern and complete department 
store. The site chosen for this innovation is an 18 
acre area in Arlington, Virginia, appropriately named 
Parkington. Soon approximately thirty other stores 


will be built in this new home-serving development. 
When planning the Hecut building in this multi- 
million dollar shopping center it was logical that 
highest standards were set for every detail of con- 
struction and equipment. Thus SLOAN is exceedingly 
proud that its Flush VALVES were installed through. 
out—another example of preference that explains 
why... 


ones ssoaw Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS —— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac. 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 


LNA AQ, 
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\W \ \\ TH it and discover its superiorities, 
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The Boss said... 


FINO A BETTER WAY 
—=_ yo care forour hoors!’ 


So | called . . . at other buildings and institutions 
to see how they maintained their floors...and | 
certainly learned a lot! 


& @ My first stop was a hospital. Corridors gleamed 

and the superintendent showed me the reason. 
He keeps a quiet Clarke Floor Maintainer in con- 
stant use, steel-wooling and polishing floors. In 
the kitchen, the custodian was using a new Clarke 
Wet-Dry Vac and he showed me how completely 
and easily it picks up water, dust and dirt. 


@ Next I visited a school. The 
floors were being completely 
refinished. A Clarke Floor 
Maintainer was at work steel- 
wooling a freshly sealed maple 
classroom floor. In the gym a 
Clarke Sander was cutting off 
several years accumulated 
finish, The jobs these do... 
and the ease and speed with 
which they do them was a 
revelation. 





It was the same wherever they were using Clarke 
equipment. Floors were in excellent condition, 
people were enthusiastic, and costs at a minimum. 
My recommendation to the Boss ...and to you? 
Ask Clarke for a demonstration right away! 

Whether you scrub, wax, polish, steel-wool, sand 
or even shampoo rugs and carpets, Clarke has floor 
care equipment to meet your needs. All Clarke 
machines are liberally guaranteed and will give 
you years of dependable service. Mail coupon 
today. No obligation. 





@ Achurch was my next stop. By this 
time I was looking for the Clarke 
name on all floor machines, but here 
they had only one Clarke and a ma- 
chine of another make. Here again, 
I discovered something else about 
Clarke equipment. The custodian 
keeps a record of service and repair 
costs for both, and though the Clarke 
had run twice as many hours, its 
maintenance cost was much less, 

SEE US AT A.A.S.A., ST. LOUIS 

FEB. 23-27, BOOTH NO. A-27 
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CLARKE 
FLOOR MAINTAINER 


Scrubs, waxes, 
polishes, steel-wools, 


CLARKE WET AND DRY VACUUM 


Heavy duty. 
Picks up water, dirt, dust 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Looking at his organizations—Rotary, 
Masons, chamber of commerce—you 
would think that Dr. WILL C. CrAw- 
FORD of San Diego was just the typical 
school leader. But he’s several steps 
above and beyond typical, it would 
seem, for see what has happened in 
his school system (p. 35). He jumped 
the gun on the critics before the school 
system had critics. Dr. Crawford started being a little dif- 
ferent by being born in Mexico. He took a degree each at 
Pomona, Columbia and Southern California in that order 
and headed up the community chautauqua in White Plains, 
N.Y., during the long hiatus between his Columbia A.M. 
and his Southern California Ed.D. Next Mr. Crawford 
turned up in Singapore as principal of the Anglo-Chinese 
High School. . From Singapore he sailed to Hawaii and 


Will C. Crawford 


spent two years as assistant manager of a railway company 
before he became deputy superintendent and later super- 
intendent of public instruction for the whole territory. He 
returned to the States in 1934 and has remained true to San 
Diego and Southern California ever since. How true, the 


article tells. 


Those who believe 18 year olds are 
not well enough informed to vote are 
in for a surprise from JOHN W. Zor- 
ELLA, supervising principal of the 
public schools of Manville, N.J. Athis 
schools the junior high students go 
through a whole election campaign— 
primary and general—with platforms, 
parades, stumping and mounting ex- 
citement. Mr. Zorella isn't arguing for a greatly lowered 
registration age but he is producing interested very young 
citizens. If other school administrators were equally civic 
minded they might be introducing study units similar to 
the one described on page 46, for Mr. Zorella is chairman 
of the municipal planning board, a member of the county 
planning board and has been chairman of Civil Defense, 


Red Cross, boy scouts and the like. 


John W. Zorella 


If you're impressed by the formula for 

estimating the taxpaying ability of 

local school units in connection with 

the distribution of state funds—and 

we think you will be—you'll be im- 

pressed by the background of the men 

who authored the formula and the 

article describing it on page 49, name- R. L. Johns 

ly, R. L. JOHNS and HERBERT A. 

Meyer. Dr. Johns, as you probably know, is a specialist 
and consultant in school finance. For the last five years 


he has been head of the department 

of. school administration of the Uni- 

versity of Florida. Preceding this post, 

in chronological order, he was class- 

room teacher, city superintendent of 

schools, eight years protessor of school 

administration at Alabama Polytechnic 

Institute, and 10 years director of  yyoined a. hdawer 
administration and finance for the 

Alabama state department. Dr. Meyer, an Iowan by birth 
and total education, is associate professor of mathematics 
at Florida. He belongs to three national mathematical 
societies and is an A.A.AS. fellow. 


Salt Lake City’s school building program is costing $16,- 
(000,000 and two of the schools that already have been built 
are a result of wide participation in the planning. One of 
these schools, much more economical than older schools, 
and extremely functional is Rosslyn Heights Elementary 
School described on page 56. M. LYNN BENNION, super- 
intendent of Salt Lake schools, who tells the story of the 
development of educational specifications, is a prominent 
citizen, a Rotarian, a member of the advisory council of the 
chamber of commerce, a member of 
the Bonneville Knife and Fork Club, 
a former officer of the Salt Lake Coun- 
cil for Civic Unity, and a member of 
the Utah Council for UNESCO. Dr. 
Bennion was formerly a teacher and 
supervisor in the Latter Day Saints 
Seminaries. He has done summer ses- 
sion teaching at Brigham Young, Utah 
and Southern California universities. 
... The architect who translated the educational specifica- 
tions into the Rosslyn Heights school structure is LORENZO 
S. YOUNG of Young and Ehlers, architects practicing in 
Salt Lake City and elsewhere in the state. 


M. L. Bennion 


Comforting words are spoken by 
HENRY F. DAUM on page 86, where 
he compares wages and fringe benefits 
in public schools with those of indus- 
try. Dr. Daum has been secretary-busi- 
ness manager of the school district of 
Abington Township, Pennsylvania, 
since 1949. Previously he spent two 
years at Teachers College, Columbia, 
as student and research assistant. He fought the war (W.W. 
II) and held administrative posts with O.P.A. and the 
Office of Civilian Defense and later (1945-47) was chief 
of the guidance center for the Veterans Administration 
in New York City. Apparently schools have some induce- 
ments industry can’t offer, in the Daum theory. 


Henry F. Daum 
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One sure way to reduce falls caused by slippery floors . 


ANTI-SLIP 
finish your floors with Ves-Cote. 
PROTECTION There is a reason: Ves-Cote contains “Ludox”*, DuPont's new 
colloidal silica. These millions of tiny “Ludox” particles—integral 
parts of Ves-Cote—act as “stoppers” whenever a shoe touches 
them ... actually grip the shoe with each step. 
But, safety isn’t the only feature of Ves-Cote: in addition, it dries 
to a high lustre, is long wearing, water resistant and easy to apply. 


With Ves-Cote, you can have eye-pleasing floors that are safe to 


When you step on Ves-Cote, the 
weight of the foot forces the hard ° . 
“Ludox” colloidal silica spheres into walk on... try Ves-Cote and the results will convince you. 


the wax particles. providing superior 
Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


gripping power. This way, Ves-Cote 
gives greater slip protection 











VESTAL, INC., 4963 Manchester, St. Louis 10, Mo. 

([) Have your Vestal representative demonstrate VES-COTE for me. 
() Send me a FREE copy of FLOOR FACTS—A guide for treatment 
and maintenance of all types of floors. 


* Trademark of E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc, 
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2” Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 
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Parents of Kindergarteners Learn of Program Through Participating . . . Puppet Show 


Helps Fourth and Fifth Graders in History and Geography . . 


. Milwaukee Children 


Set Up Chick Hatchery... Homeroom Group Teas Improve Parent-Teacher Relationships 





WHEN PARENTS of kindergarteners 
at School No. 13 in Wilmington, Del., 
visited their children’s classroom re- 
cently, the only activity that was taboo 
for the adults was climbing on the 
ladders. 

The 39 mothers and fathers spent 
more than an hour participating in 
activities with their children. Fathers 


sat at an easel or on the floor while 
trying their hands at painting, while 
mothers struggled with lumps of clay. 
Other parents tried to put together 
puzzles their children had worked on 
that day. Some played in the sand pile 
and some tried their hands at the car- 
penter bench. 

Marjorie Wintrup, the kindergarten 
teacher, thinks that many parents 
realized for the first time that night 
that kindergarten activities, which may 
appear to be simply play, are actually 
experiences that lead to growth and 
self-expression. Miss Wintrup also pre- 
pared for the parents material that ex- 
plains the school’s kindergarten pro- 
gram. 


A PUPPET SHOW helped fourth and 
fifth graders at Olympia, Wash., learn 
what other countries are like. 

The youngsters wanted to show their 
parents what they were doing in school; 
their teacher, Azella Taylor, formerly 
a professional puppeteer, suggested a 
puppet show. The children were en- 
thusiastic and decided the play should 
be about the history and geography 
they had been studying. 

At a class meeting the children were 
divided into pairs, each pair repre- 


6 


senting a foreign country. The young- 
sters decided that the play would con- 
cern two American children who visit 
various countries and learn about them 
from their inhabitants. 

To get the necessary information for 
the play, the children read textbooks, 
story books, encyclopedias and news- 
papers, looked at pictures and school 
films, and talked with parents and 
others who had lived in or visited 
foreign countries. The teacher tried 
to guide the children into thinking in 
terms of how people are alike, rather 
than of how they are different. 

The youngsters put their informa- 
tion into play form, read it to the class, 
received criticisms, and rewrote it. 
They drew crayon sketches of the pup- 
pets, trying to design authentic cos- 
tumes. The puppets were made of 
stripped papier-maché, an easy and 
cheap medium. The faces were painted 
with oil paints mixed by the children. 
Mothers helped make the puppets’ 
costumes. 

The shop teacher and his pupils 
became interested in the project and 
built a stage for the show. Each pair 
of children painted its own back- 
drop on brown wrapping paper after 
the class had discussed the climate, 
vegetation and geography of the various 
countries. 

The boys and girls wrote to their 
parents inviting them to attend. Pro- 
grams were decorated with crayon 
scenes from foreign lands. More than 
90 parents attended the play. 


CITY-BRED third and fourth graders 
at the Lee School in Milwaukee had 
read many stories about chickens, but 
most of them had never seen a live 
chicken until a generous farmer lent 
them a setting hen. 

A miniature hatchery was set up in 
the classroom for the hen, which the 
children named Spotty. The youngsters 
watched the nervous hen, saw her turn 


the eggs, heard her clucking when the 
chicks hatched, and observed the chicks 
creeping under their mother to sleep. 
Spotty taught the chicks to drink, to 
find food, to scratch, and to use their 
wings. 

The children, of course, became 
much more interested in stories about 
chickens during the four weeks Spotty 
spent in their classroom. They talked 
about her and the chicks and wrote 
stories about them. Also they wrote 
a letter to the farmer, thanking him for 
lending Spotty to them. Many of their 
arithmetic problems and questions in 
science concerned the chickens. 

And it wasn’t only the third and 
fourth graders who became interested. 
Many older children came to the class- 
room to see Spotty and to ask questions 
about hatching chicks. 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS at 
Crete, Ill., are being given an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquairted 
with each other and better informed 
about each others’ problems. 

The Crete P.T.A. organizations, 
through their room mother commit- 
tees, are sponsoring teas for each 
homeroom group in the schools. Par- 
ents of all students in the homeroom 
are invited. They spend about an hour 
with the homeroom teacher and other 
faculty members, discussing school 
policies, class activities, and problems 
of the particular homeroom group. 
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REPRINTS FOR MOUNTING OR FRAMING ON REQUEST 


Jt gave us all the Power to Chink 


Five hundred years ago, movable 
type in the hands of a German printer, 
Johann Gutenberg, helped kindle the 
democratic revolution. 

For printing gave the people the 
power to think for themselves. Knowl- 
edge and its authority ceased to be the 
proud possession of a privileged few. 

Shown here is a page from the First 
Book of Maccabees, appearing in the 
Gutenberg Bible—the first book printed 
from movable type. It took six presses 
four years—1451-1454—to print about 
180 copies in ten sections. 


Today, however, the printed page is 
one of our fastest, most powerful means 
of communication. Graphic arts is a 
major industry—a multi-billion dollar 
business—serving all other industries. 

Because of the importance printing 
holds in today’s living, graphic arts de- 
partments are becoming more and more 
vital as part of an integrated and well- 
balanced educational system. 

Here, students actually put into prac- 
tical use knowledge learned in other 
departments. The whole range of lib- 
eral arts, particularly English and art, 


Type faces shown are: Century Expanded, Lydian and Lightline Title Gothic. 


are applied in creating the printed page 
in word and picture. Mathematics and 
science are utilized in producing it me- 
chanically. In graphic arts, other learn- 
ing is coordinated and put into use. 

Ask ATF how to plan, install and 
maintain a graphic arts department. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, Depart- 
ment of Education, 200 Elmora Ave- 
nue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey. 


Better printing from the 
widest line of processes .. . 
gravure...letterpres’...offset 





Questions and Answers 


Playground Supervision 


What constitutes adequate play- 
ground "duty" or supervision? 
Adequate playground “duty” de- 
pends upon a number of factors and 
would vary in different schools. There 
are a number of general principles, 
howevcr, that would apply anywhere. 
The school playgrounds should be 
supervised at all times during the 
school day when children are at play. 
This means during recess, noon hour, 
and at any other time when organized 
play is in progress. The primary pur- 
pose of playground supervision is ac- 
cident prevention; however, the situa- 
tion offers opportunity for other 
educational outcomes. The playground 
is a place where inhibitions diminish 
and words and action come from the 
heart. It is a natural situation, and the 
alert teacher may detect behavior that 
presents opportunity for guidance. 
The number of teachers needed to 
supervise a playground adequately will 
depend upon the size and location of 
the playground as well as the number 
of children using it. One teacher may 
be sufficient for a small area. If the 
area is large and is on two or more 
sides of the building, two or three 
teachers may be necessary. Adequate 
supervisien should provide for a 
teacher is; a position at all times to 
observe all of the pupil activity—RAY 
O. DUNCAN, state director, health, 
physical education and safety, Illinois 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Remedial Reading Teachers 
How prevalent is the use of reme- 
dial reading teachers? Are there any 
colleges preparing such teachers? 
Provision for remedial instruction in 
reading is widespread in both elemen- 
tary and high schools. Most elemen- 
tary schools that have been questioned 
and the vast majority of the high 
schools of the country provide reme- 
dial or corrective training in reading. 
Such training is given, as a rule, by 
the regular classroom teacher or an 
adjustment teacher in an elementary 
school and by English or social studies 
teachers or high school librarian. 
Special remedial teachers are pro- 
vided in many school systems at both 
the elementary and the secondary lev- 


els. At the elementary level a remedial 
teacher often serves two or more 
schools; at the secondary level a remedi- 
al teacher is more frequently than not 
associated with the English depart- 
ment. A recent survey by the Com- 
mittee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc., showed that most of the teachers 
in one-half of the high schools report- 
ing “need the help of a specialist to 
handle, satisfactorily, the reading prob- 
lems which arise in the regular class- 
room instruction. A third of the 
schools have budgets sufficient to hire 
such specialists, if they could find 
them. Two-thirds state they need 
them, but their budgets would not al- 
low them to be hired if they could 
find them.” 

Approximately 40 colleges and 
higher institutions that prepare teach- 
ers offer specific courses in reading for 
remedial teachers. Those who are 
planning to do remedial work as a 
part of their regular classroom duties 
take a limited amount of special work 
in this field. Those who are preparing 
to serve as special remedial teachers 
take a definite sequence of courses de- 
signed to develop a high level of com- 
petence in both diagnosis and remedia- 
tion—WILLIAM S. GRAY, director of 
reading research, University of Chi- 
CaQ0. 


School Public Relations 

How might we best use our radio 
station for school public relations? 
It has only a small coverage. 

Your local radio station has exten- 
sive uses in the public relations pro- 
gram of your school system. Here are 
a few suggestions: 

1. News. Prepare lists of newscast 
times (and closing times for them) 
for the offices of superintendent and 
principal and possibly the offices of 
other key news sources, such as the 
student newspaper and debate and 
dramatics coaches. If possible, desig- 
nate either an alert, qualified student 
or an interested staff member to relay 
news by mail, messenger or telephone 
to the radio news room daily or at 
appropriate intervals. Encourage the 
radio station to use one newscast for 
a calendar of coming events of reason- 
ably wide interest. Stress also names 
and fresh events, but don’t fail to con- 


sider bright little features. And don’t 
overlook P.T.A. happenings, commu- 
nity activities using school facilities, 
night school happenings, and adult 
education movements. 

2. Sports. Feeding of news of in- 
terscholastic and, occasionally, intra- 
mural athletics to the s<ation’s sports- 
casts should be systematized, perhaps 
again the designation of an interested 
student or staff member to organize 
and relay this information. This could 
even be put on a paid basis, with 
demonstrable increase in gate receipts 
partly resulting from daily advance 
buildups. 

3. Remotes. Direct broadcasts from 
the gymnasium, athletic field, and 
auditorium could be encouraged with 
long-time advantage to both the school 
system and the radio station. Sports 
events are naturals, where adequate 
facilities are available, but in part (and 
with restraint) so, too, are some con- 
certs, commencements, baccalaureate 
services, talks, round tables, and other 
events. Among the aids to be extended 
in advance to the station are exact time 
schedules (well adhered to) and full 
information as to what phases of the 
event would likely make good broad- 
cast material and why. The station, 
however, must be left as the sole judge 
of what to take and how. Recording 
of many events is more satisfactory 
than direct, piped remotes. 

4. Studio Broadcasts. Up to reason- 
able limits, the policy of the school 
system should be to encourage the tak- 
ing of (desired) talent to the station's 
studios. There could be broadcasts 
from the studio by music groups (and, 
soloists), advance presentations of 
“slices” of plays (where copyrights are 
not being infringed), studio talks and 
round tables by school people, other 
amateur talent school events, a “Meet 
Your Teacher” interview series, brief 
and interesting book reviews with a 
local slant and tying in the library, 
occasional P.T.A. features, and radio 
programs specially prepared to aid 
bond, consolidation, or other school 
campaigns. 

5. Studio Visitations. Visits by 
classes and clubs should be encouraged, 
even as visits by the radio station staff 
to the school and occasional honoring 
of station cooperators is to be encour- 
aged to make the relationship of the 
school and station friendly and two- 
way.—MAYNARD HICKS, director, Col- 
lege News Bureau, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash., and co- 
founder, Radio Station KBKH. 
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Another LIFETIME 
“VAMPCO"’ Installation 


Oak Ridge, Tenn., Senior High 

School — Architect: Skidmore, 

Owings & Merrill — Contractor 
John A. Johnson & Sons 


Spec{y VAMPCO 


ALL-ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


You virtually eliminate window maintenance forever when you specify 
VAMPCO all-aluminum windows. No rust — no corrosion — no relinish- 
ing — no painting for the life of the building. Substantial savings in 

construction labor, as well. 

And see what you get! In this ultra-modern school, VAMPCO’'S inter- 
mediate projection windows make possible a free wall with tremendous 
glass area, superior illumination, and a pleasant working and teaching 

environment. All this, and ec onomy, too! 
Let VAMPCO precision and VAMPCO service save erection and main- 
tenance dollars on your next job. Our Engineering Department will supply 
full information and spec ial design assistance. A letter will bring complete 
details. Write Dept. NS22, 


IN —, S$ CATALOG you'll find unusually complete descriptions, 
lation data on VAMPCO All-Aluminum Windows. 











s - IN LIFETIME ary , 
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CASEMENT PICTURE BASEMENT MTERMEDIATE DOUBLE HUNG WINDOWS FOR PSYCHIATRIC COMBINATION 
PROJECTE GLASS BLOCK cas m7 paaneten 
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READER OPINION 





Greatest Need for 1952 
Too late for our January feature, the 
following replies from The NATION'S 
| SCHOOLS’ consultant staff are still time- 
| ly and significant. 


| PUBLIC AWARENESS 

In my opinion, the greatest need in 
the year ahead, at least in the West, is 
for an increased public awareness of the 
staggering need for more school facili- 
| ties. Despite the fact that the children 
| are now attending the lower elementary 
| grades and in spite of constant advice 
| and warnings by professional leaders, 
| school boards and the public generally 
do not fully recognize the imminence of 
the problem or its implications for 
school support. 

Here in California we have not yet 
‘caught up with the lag resulting from 
World War II. Many schools are on 
double session; many districts have 
bonded themselves to the limit. Too 
little is being done to meet the problem 
squarely. 

Just ahead of us lies a great wave of 
young people who must be educated 
through the upper elementary and sec- 
ondary school grades and through college. 
The numbers are pretty well known. 
The problem is as sure to arrive as is 
*tomorrow. How are we going to house 
the students, employ the teachers, and 
pay the bills generally is the great 
challenge. 

Somehow or other, professional leaders 
must convince the public that it is folly 
to delay taking steps to meet this prob- 
lem. The financial structure for school 
support, particularly for the construction 
of school plants, often is inadequate. 
Assessments must be raised, and the tax 
structure must be strengthened. At least 
in this rapidly growing state, and prob- 
ably in the West generally, there is 
trouble ahead unless the public is 
awakened to the situation—ARNOLD E. 
JOYAL, president, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif. 





BETTER UNDERSTANDING 

In my opinion, the greatest challenge 
in 1952 for public schools lies in the area 
of knowing and understanding the pur- 
poses and achievements of the schools. 
That there are some misunderstandings 
is evident. There is a need for clear 
statements from both professional and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Get More Production with Garland 


THE RESTAURANT RANGE 
THAT GIVES YOU... 


FRONT-FIR of fTRO HEMT OT TOP SECTIONS 


MODEL NO. 83-2 _ , . @ greater variety of cook- 
with two Spectro-Heat ing jobs, easier, faster, more eco- 
Hot Top Sections. nomically! at’s more, Garland lets you 
choose the combination of hot top, griddle top and 
open grate sections you need to further increase cooking 
capacity according to your individual requirements! 
And remember, Garland gives you famous, front-fired 
Spectro-Heat Top Sections—for heat of graduated 
intensity—for greater flexibility—for more cooking jobs 
cn the same top at the same time! 
Certainly it’s worth your while—before buying—to see 
the one range that leads all others! Garland: at your 
Food Service Equipment Dealer’s! 








GARLAND Leads by 47% 


In a Survey of the Restaurants Recommended by 


DUNCAN HINES 
Restaurants recommended by this famous 
food authority were asked: ‘‘ What com- 
mercial ranges do you use ?’”’ 
1. Garland was named 47% more times 
, = than the next nearest make. 
————_ 2. Garland had 58% more ranges in use 


ALL GARLAND UNITS ARE AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL than the next nearest make. 
and equipped for use with Manufactured, Natural or L P Gases 








WHY GARLAND BUILT 
1S BETTER BUILT! 


reason All-welded steel 
NO. — body on a heavy 
| angle iron frame 
insures perma- 
nent rigidity (oven Heavy Duty Ranges © Restaurant Ranges © Broiler Roasters * Deep Fat Fryers « 
doors stay snug-fitting) Broiler-Griddles © Roasting Ovens Griddles * Counter Griddles * Dinette Ranges 


through years of hard 
cakamenaa ane PRODUCTS = Derroit-MIcHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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“These Good Names to Know” 


eecee 
BELDEN BRICK CO, 
Canton, Ohio 
CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 
THE CLAYCRAFT CO. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
HANLEY CO. 

New York 17, New York 
HOCKING VALLEY BRICK CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. 
Canton 2,' Ohio 
McNEES-KITTANNING CO. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
ROBINSON BRICK & TILE CO. 
Denver 9, Colorado 
STARK CERAMICS, INC. 
Canton 1, Ohio 
WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Charleston 24, West Virginia 


THE STEEL SHORTAGE 


“=~ 


Facing Tile Saves Steel! 


Load-bearing Facing Tile walls save structural steel. 
Reinforced tile lintels save additional steel. 
Masonry design saves metal lath and steel channels. 


Facing Tile Goes Up Fast! 


It is a modular-sized, large construction unit. 
It saves costly cutting and fitting of material. 
It builds the wall and attractive finish at one time. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
4 1949 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


ie ee 
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DELAYING YOUR NEW SCHOOL? 


Here’s one way to get it built... NOW 


USE STRUCTURAL 
FACING TILE 


YOUR WISEST 
CHOICE FOR 
SCHOOL INTERIORS 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THIS BOOKLET ON 


Facing Tile Is Available! SELECTING INTERIOR 


COLORS 


Increased production makes Facing Tile available “The Scientific Approach to Color Specifi- 
for schools cation” was developed by noted color 
authority, Faber Birren. It describes how 


Orders placed now will receive prompt scheduling Facing Tile has been “color-engineered,” 


and delivery as needed. tells ~~ whet are the right colors for 
school interiors to 


@ increase efficiency 
. z : > ss ®@ aid lighting 
Discuss Facing Tile with your architect or contractor. He 
@ save eyesight 


knows the advantages of building with Facing Tile, glazed © mee ment 


or unglazed. He can tell you how this quality product will @ cut costs 

stretch your building or maintenance dollar...help you ee ey 
e For your free copy write any Institute 

have a finer school. If you prefer, contact any Institute Manhas ot Rad, bE, Peden Wh ea 


Member or write us direct, Dept. NS-2. tute, 1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington 





LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 


It is your assurance of _ 
highest quality Facing Tile 2 ee 97 
rie a> 


This seal is used only by members of the NO? 
Facing Tile Institute. ..Good Names to Know 
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a new quality-tested RIXSON product 


RIXSOWOOD 





























Highest wearing qualities 
under normal threshold usage 
Rixsowood has been given every abuse that a 
threshold normally receives. It remains di- 
mensionally stable when soaked in water. 
Withstands frictional wear equivalent to years 
of heavy traffic. The high-lustre finish is not 


affected by grease, soaps, or dirts. 


Now Rixson brings you a threshold in a 
warm, natural wood color . . . with a smooth, 
lustrous finish that doesn’t show dirt and cannot 
be dulled by water, grease, alkalines or hard wear. 
It's Rixsowoop . . . a phenolic impregnated, 
compressed wood laminate that can be washed 
and polished to look like new even after the grind- 
ing of years of heavy traffic. 
Rixsowoop’s soft color blends beautifully with 
both masonry and wood floors. Architects. will 
prefer it to metal thresholds in many installations. 


Like all Rixson thresholds Rtxsowoobp thresh- 
olds are CUSTOM MADE . . . to assure a perfect fit 
and to effect a neat, trim, entrance appearance. 


Write for complete details on RIXSOWOOD thresholds. 





THE OSCAR ©. CD COMPANY 
4450 W. Carroll Avenue * Chicago 24, Illinois 
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*600 POPCORN PROFITS FROM 
2 BASKETBALL TOURNAMENTS 


@ These big profits were made by the Union 
High School, Mt. Vernon, Wash., from a 
Manley popcorn machine. Many other schools 
also are making money from popcorn pro- 
grams with Manley machines. The Manleys 
turn out the profits and the schools use the 
money to buy services and equipment they 
can’t afford on their regular budgets: athletic 
equipment, organ or phonograph, handcraft 
supplies, gym equipment, cyclone fence, etc. 
.-. Be like Union High. Put in a popcorn pro- 
gram. You can get the facts by filling in this 
coupon. Information supplied absolutely free, 
without obligation. It costs you nothing to 
find out how profitable a popcorn program 
can be to your school. 





YOUR SCHOOL CAN BUY THESE 
WITH A Manfy POPCORN MACHINE 


struments can be bought 
with popcorn profits. 





UNIFORMS—Pep up your 
teams with new uniforms. 
Popcorn profits make 
purchase easy. 


Bee ere ee 


MANLEY, INC., Dept. NS-252 | 
1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Without obligation, would like more information { 
on popcorn profits. Please send me your book, “How 
to Make Big Profits from Popcorn”. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 27 CITIES 
SEE YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY | 


si lbs ai ssc seein sian tential 
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HERMAN NELSON LEADERSHIP—the result of constant research— 
Developments from Herman Nelson are the result of exhaustive testing 
carried on in field laboratory projects using the most modern elec- 
tronic equipment and progressive methods. Research, not conjecture, 
evolved DRAFT|STOP—the practical solution to control of drafts and 
efficient heating and ventilating in the modern classroom. 


GERMICIDAL LAMPS 

NOW AVAILABLE IN DRAFT|STOP. 

Another Herman Nelson engineering first! 

General Electric Germicidal Lamps are now available as 
an accessory in DRAFTISTOP units. Ultraviolet rays disin- 
fect the air passing through the unit, provide air as pure 
as if the unit were always pumping more than twice the 
usual volume of outdoor air into the room. 

















wring climate al ace heuma 


Pick out the month you consider ideal for work and 
study in your section of the country. It’s April or May 
most likely. This same ideal climate is now being 
brought indoors to schoolrooms year ’round by the 
Herman Nelson DRAFTISTOP system. 


DRAFTISTOP provides an entirely different and superior 
answer to the heating and ventilation needs of the mod- 
ern schoolroom. It overcomes the problem of drafts 
created by large window areas by intercepting the cold 
air from the windows before it spills into the room. 
The captured cold air is either drawn into the unit and 
heated or expelled from the building. 


DRAFTISTOP is completely automatic. It introduces 
outside air only as needed to satisfy ¢rve ventilation 
requirements of the room. It tempers the outside air 
before circulating it; it re-circulates a portion of the 
room air so there is no necessity of heating a constant 
flow of outside air. 


DRAFTISTOP also provides cooling action when needed 
by drawing in enough outside air to reduce tempera- 
tures to proper levels. 

By providing the proper heating, cooling and ventila- 
tion without drafts Herman Nelson DRAFTISTOP creates 
the perfect indoor climate for work and study. It should 
be part of ydur plans for a new school building or a 
modernization program. For further information write 
Dept. NS-2, Herman Nelson Division, American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., Moline, Illinois. 


Columbus Boys Academy, Columbus, Ohio. Headmaster, 
Sumner F. Dennett; Architect, Dan A. Carmichael, Jr.; Consult- 
ing Engineer, Robert S. Curl. Newest addition to one of the 
Midwest's oldest and best known boys’ schools is fully equipped 
with DRAFTISTOP. 





South Ward Elementary School, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Super- 
vising Principal, Robert E. Beckman; Architect, Malcolm A. Clinger. 
There is spring climate inside this school year ‘round because it’s 
equipped with DRAFTISTOP Unit Ventilators. 


John Laidlaw School, Western Springs, Illinois. Superintendent of 
Schools, James V. Moon; Architects, Berger, Kelley and Samuelson; 
Consulting Engineer, Beling Engineering Consultants. Modern 
equipment for this most modern school includes famous DRAFT! STOP 
Unit Ventilation equipment. 


(DRAFT SCEAHERMAN NELSON 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
VENTILATION 









































The ORIGINAL 
Tubular Steel 
School Furniture 


AT THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS MEETINGS — 


You'll find a cordial welcome and a display of well-designed classroom 
and auditorium furniture that will be well worth seeing. Be sure to visit the 
Heywood-Wakefield exhibits at 

FEBRUARY 23 THROUGH 27 
LOS ANGELES....MARCH 8 THROUGH 12 + BOSTON APRIL 5 THROUGH 9 











EY wow. 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 


School Furniture Division 
GARDNER, MASS., and 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Every ApDLake Window 
gives these “PLUS” features: 


Woven-Pile Weather Stripping and 
Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides 
© 
Minimum Air Infiltration 
e 
Finger-tip Control 
e 
No Painting or Maintenance 
e 
No Warp, Rot, Rattle, 

Stick or Swell 
® 


LET US SHOW YOU how ADLAKE Win- 
dows will save money, while guarantee- 
ing trouble-free service! Representa- 
tives in principal cities. 
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Kina wind and weather! 


You can depend on complete weather-tightness when 


_ you specify ADLAKE Aluminum Windows — for every 
ADLAKE Window combines sturdy woven-pile weather - 


stripping with exclusive patented serrated guides, to form 
a perfect baffle against infiltration of wind, water and 
cold! 


There's no "maybe" about it! ADLAKE Windows are sub- 
jected to air and water tests even more rugged than those 
given at Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory! Yes, ADLAKE 
Aluminum Windows not only meet A.W.M.A. Quality 
Specifications, but actually go beyond them! 


And ADLAKE Windows keep their weather seal, beauty, 
and finger-tip operation for the life of the building! What’s 
more, they require no mainte- 
nance other than routine wash- & QUALITY | i 
ing—actually pay for them- Japoaoyen 3) 
selves through the saving in Sues “re ore 
maintenance costs! 








THE 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY 


New York * ELKHART, INDIANA ° Chicago 


r 


r* ation 














The entrance of the Hamilton School — with its beautiful 
panels of Birch Weldwood Plywood. 





Built-in book case cabinets and 
magazine rack arrangements 
along one entire wall in each 
class room... and open book 
shelves along one or two walls 
...are made of unselected 
Birch Weldwood Plywood in 
the beautiful new Hamilton 
School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Architects: Warren S. Holmes 
and Emilio DiRienzo. Inst.: San- 
ford Woodworking. 


For Today...and the Years Ahead 
with WELDWOOD’ PLYWOOD 


Look what beautiful and beautifully functional Weld- 
wood Plywood does for the Hamilton School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Weldwood Plywood gives an entire building...or 
a single room...a character that no other kind of 
material can duplicate. Gives it a beauty that never 
goes out of style...a quiet dignity that is reflected in 
the very actions of pupils... lifetime wearing qualities. 


You can panel your entrance, corridors, classrooms 
and auditorium in beautiful Weldwood hardwoods at 
surprisingly low cost. 


And once installed, Weldwood walls or built-in 


units require virtually no maintenance...no redeco- 
rating. Weldwood Plywood is guaranteed for the life 
of the building in which it is installed. 


Weldwood Plywood saves time and money in new 
construction because it is quickly applied directly to 
the studding. 


In redecorating, the large panels go up fast and 
easily, right over existing walls...even over cracked, 
unsightly plaster. 

So if you are planning to build or modernize be 


sure to talk to your architect about the advantages 
and economies of using beautiful Weldwood Plywood. 


(cS WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION tew York 18,N. ¥. 
and U. S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Branches in Principal Cities + 


Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas ° 


Dealers Everywhere 
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“All of our school gym floors Nicvisan cis) and 


many Classrooms are is are finished with Seal-O-San- 


-_ 
¥ 4 Z 
| ak 


ar ay @e TH aa 


BODINE STUDIO PHOTOS 


““‘We specified SEAL-O-SAN » 
in the new Central School’’ 


M. L. Knapp, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Seal-O-San has solved the problem of wood floor 
protection and maintenance for the Michigan City, 
Indiana, school system. Mr, M. L. Knapp, superin- 
tendent, states, “We have been using the products 
of Huntington Laboratories for a number of years. 
In fact, we use Seal-O-San on all of our gym floors 
and many of our classroom floors. We have found 
that it lengthens the life of the wood floors as well 
as reduces application and maintenance costs.” 


Many school men across the land are looking for 
a way to hold down rising maintenance costs. Seal- 


THE NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL 
USES SEAL-O-SAN ON AILL 
WOOD FLOORS 


NAME 





SAYS on lL Superintendent 


O-San is the perfect answer for wood floors because 
1. It assures longer floor life; 2. It reduces applica- 
tion costs; 3. It cuts down daily maintenance; 4. It 
eliminates unnecessary and costly scrubbing; 5. It 
lengthens the time between refinishing; 6. Floors 
resist hard-to-remove spots and mars. 


On top of this, Seal-O-San assures you of the best 
playing surface for gym floors. It’s slip-proof and 
glareless. That’s why school men like Mr. Knapp 
specify Seal-O-San for all wood floors. Let us dem- 
onstrate its money-saving qualities to you, 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


( TELL US MORE ABOUT SEAL-O-SAN 


ADDRESS 








SD TORONTO, CANADA city 


HUNTINGTON, IND. « STATE 
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Thousands of schools throughout 


the Nation are equipped with 
AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


LIGHTING — Light is controlled by arrangement of shades on 
sash without obstructing free circulation of air. An ideal 
awning effect at no added expense. 


Popular for over 40 years, the Austral window today 
is your best buy. Because the frames and sash are of 
wood construction with operating hardware weighing 
less than 7 lbs. for the average school window:;—your 
requirements of critical materials are minimum.* 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


VENTILATION — The Austral Window affords an ideal system 
of ventilation without drafts. 


ECONOMY — No expensive or complicated equipment. Mini- 
mum maintenance costs. Both sash reversible for cleaning 


or glazing. 

Equipping your school with Austral Windows means giving 
your teachers and pupils the benefit of advantages so well 
demonstrated over more than 40 years. Write for literature 
and details. 


AUSTRAL 


SALES CORPORATION 


WINDOWS @ SCHOOL WARDROBES 


22 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
e MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 
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On All Kinds of Flooring... 
WHIZ CHECK-SLIP Gives Low-Cost 
Anti-Slip Protection... 


PLUS BEAUTY! 


HEN you have a variety of flooring materials 

to maintain, you’ve got a problem . . . especially 
when you want anfi-slip protection, too. The letter 
shown below testifies that WHIZ CHECK-SLIP is the 
solution. 

CHECK-SLIP was developed to give dependable anti- 
slip qualities, and to give the other important fea- 
tures that you expect from a first-class floor finish . . . 
long wear, high lustre and easy low-cost maintenance. 
You'll get those qualities—and more, in CHECK-SLIP! 
Ask your supplier about WHIZ CHECK-SLIP! 


Crry ELeMenrany ScHoo.s 
a0 mae nome sven 
san marke cauwommn 


0s Aen eee usm come 
Septenter 13; 1994 ees 


treet 
ieee 3, California 
q 


The ys elementer, 
pie — 
sili tees teow erin 
Hetttie tear sle fee eetne ane 
sires Mrscat titsrirey pra tt, 


Our problee Deer 
traretingeertn i Si oe 
b- y non-slip, ang oul 
sts Tappan wi chins Spe 
we ‘exper: ted nuaber : 
eeenrebs Savio un rr of ce 
meets all of tne soquineceneset® mie Cneeh-Slip 





Our custodians 
ell of are using it exelu 
otticn, POOLS and tn our administrating 


Very truly yours, 


Vthorae 


The above letter testifies to 
CHECK-SLIP’s satisfactory per- 
formance on a variety of 
—under the hardest kind of 
wear in a school building. 


— CONTAINS NO WAX! +> 


You can get WHIZ CHECK-SLIP in con- 
venient sizes—1, 5, 30 and 55-gal. con- 
tainers. 


INDUSTRIAL-AVIATION DIVISION 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 
Leader in Maintenance Chemicals 
Camden 2, N. J. 

Canadien Offices: Toronto 
Warehouses: Chicage, Dalles, Sen Francisco 
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BRING HIS FULL TALENTS 


TO LIGHT 
— with Guth prewaion planned Lighting! 





Lighting and learning go together. You'll marvel at the 
improvement in standards of classroom progress under 
Guth precision-planned Lighting. 30 to 50 evenly-distributed 
footcandles...plus a properly-coordinated color scheme... 


will make both your rooms and your pupils much brighter! 


May we help you make sure your new lighting system will 
be precision-planned for maximum benefits at minimum 


cost? Write for our special bulletin on School Lighting today. 


LIGHTING 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH COMPANY / ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
denies wr Lighting Fince 1902, 
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You'll turn “walls of ice’”’ into "blankets of heat’ with 


NESBITT WIND-O-LINE SYNCRETIZERS 








= ) 


“. There is something in this picture that will be genuinely | Below is the Nesbitt Wind*O*Line “package”— unit 
pleasing to you. It is the attractive Nesbitt heating and ventilator, with finned-tube radiation extending to either 
ventilating unit shown along the outside wall. This Nesbitt side, and matching storage cabinets. Enlarged section 
Wind*OseLine syncretizer provides a blanket of heat the shows construction details of finned-tube radiation. For 
length of window areas—insuring that all students are complete data on this and other school ventilating equip- 
pleasantly comfortable, regardless of outside temperatures. y ment, consult your nearest American Blower Branch Office. 


our asst uy AMERICAN BLOWER venritratt®22 wens 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan «© CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ontario 
Division of Amenican Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corronarion 
eo 
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Right: Joint session of the Congress in 
the recently remodeled House of Repre- 
sentatives—listening to “State of the 
Union” address by the President. 

In the historic House and Senate 
Chambers as well as the administrative 
offices in the Capitol, heating and air 
conditioning systems are regulated by 
a Powers system of pneumatic control. 


Only a few of the many 
types of Powers Control 
used in the Capitol are 
shown here. 

Left: Powers Two-pen 
Recording Controller. 
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World's Largest and Most Comfortable Legislative Hall 
is Regulated by— 


AIR CONDITIONING 
CONTROL 


q@ Note Accurate Control in House and Senate Chambers 


Outdoor temperatures, during the period covered 
by the temperature charts varied between 75 and 
95° F., yet indoor temperature was maintained 
constant from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. One temperature 
sensitive bulb is located near the speaker’s 
rostrum, another is in the gallery. Note 
separate lines during the off period of control 
and how the two lines merge into one when 
Chambers were occupied. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


3400 OAKTON ST., SKOKIE, ILLINOIS © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
Chicago 13, tll., 3819 N. Ashland Ave. © New York 17, N. Y., 231 E. 46th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal., 1808 West Sth Street © Toronto, Ontario, 195 Spadina Ave. 
Mexico, D. F., Apartado 63 Bis. © Honolulu 3, H.1., P. O. 2755—450 Piikei at Kone 

Over 60 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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Other Washington Buildings using P OWERS Control coneietiiaie 


Type Thermostat 


Department of Agriculture and’ Post Office Department Bldgs., 
Department of Interior and Old House of Representatives Office 
Bldgs., Social Security R.R. Retirement Bidg., Apex Bidg., Lafayette 
Bldg.,U. S. Navy Hydrographic Bldg., Washington National Airport. 


Experience gained by Powers in supplying dependable temper- 
Powers Remote Bulb 


ature and humidity regulation for these buildings may be helpful aod Hy 
to you. When your problems involve precise control for heating or Harty Tae lag So 
and Sub-Master Control 


air conditioning, contact Powers nearest office... in over 50 cities. only @ few of the many controls wed in the Capitol. 


(eer 


AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS DIAGRAM FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SYSTEMS IN THE HOUSE AND SEWATE CHAMBERS 
Courtesy of Charles S. Leopold , x 
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The school without modern, automatic Electric Ranges in its 
laboratory lacks something vitally necessary for practical in- 
struction. Today’s educational trend is toward the practical— 
to teach students skills which they can use in their everyday 
lives. To accomplish that, the school must have the kind of 
equipment they have in their homes—the kind they will want 
when they have homes of their own. 

Many thousands of kitchens have been modernized to in- 
clude Electric Ranges—and of the four and one-half million 
new homes built since 1946, a large proportion have been 
Electric Range equipped. Therefore, more students than ever 
before want to learn Electric Range cooking. 

Check with your local electric light and power company or 
electric appliance dealer about installing Electric Ranges in 
your school “lab”—or about replacing those you now have 
with modern, automatic models. 

ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


Neti Seat, 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL . COOLERATOR CROSLEY ° DEEPFREEZE FRIGIDAIRE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON ¢ HOTPOINT ¢ KELVINATOR ¢ MONARCH 
NORGE ¢ PHILCO « UNIVERSAL «© WESTINGHOUSE 
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IT'S ELECTRIC! 





A FREE Booklet 
that will help you! 


“The Modern Home Economics Department” is 
the kind of booklet that’s really useful in planning 
or remodeling a school home economics labora- 
tory. Includes floor plans, practical working de- 
signs of “labs” now in actual use, and new plans. 
Just use covpon. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

National Electrical Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-2 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT’ —home economics labora- 
tory planning 








the eyes 


GALINA HIGH SCHOOL, SALINA 


KANSAS © 


JOSEPH W. RADOTINGKY 


ARCHITECT © BAUMANN & BORDEN CONSTRUCTION CO., CONTRACTORS 


...with CECO Metal Windows for Schools 


As you read this your eyes are doing more than seeing—they are bringing 
into action your entire body—nerves, muscles, circulation. 

And you are burning up energy—piling up fatigue in direct proportion to the 
amount of light available for vision. Medical science has proved eyestrain has a marked 
effect on the well-being of all. So it’s necessary then that seeing be done with ease and 
in comfort. That's why proper illumination is all-important and there’s where metal windows 
come in, for they admit more daylight than any other window. 

Add to that fact, most days in most of the country are overcast in winter. Here again 
metal windows meet the need because only metal windows provide enough daylight 
for good vision on overcast days. 

So there’s good reason for the swing to Ceco Metal Windows in modern school 
construction. Besides giving more light for better sight, they permit distant 
vision so vital for relaxing young minds. 

There are other advantages in Ceco Metal Windows—such as controlled ventilation— 
won't rot or warp—cost less to install, clean and maintain. And because Ceco Windows are 
better engineered they fit better—last longer. That’s why we say—“When you use Ceco 
Windows you know you use the very best—you’re sure of savings, too.” 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING mekes the Lig difference 
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with PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


@ WILKES COLLEGE GYMNASIUM 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Architects: Lacey, Atherton ond Davis 


Wilkes College gets the most from light by fitting it to the specific 
needs of each application. In the gymnasium for instance, metal 
enclosed, silvered-mirror Permaflectors safely and efficiently 
maintain a 45 footcandle level of illumination. Such “custom 
lighting” with standard units is easy with Pittsburgh Permaflector 
Equipment. You can use fluorescent or incandescent units, or 
combine both, to illuminate efficiently classrooms, shops, 

physical education areas, offices, auditoriums, corridors, etc. 





To help evaluate the equipment best suited to your need— 
write for the useful booklet ‘Planned Lighting for Modern Schools”. In the Wilkes College gym, I-1005-LG 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


tive metal housings, equip with 
wire guards. Other combinations for 
419 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Permafiector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 


recessed applications. 
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THREE LEADERS IN THE MILTON BRADLEY LINE 


Round or Rectangular 
Tables to meet many 
needs 


2. 


Pedestal and Swing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 


3. 


Open Box and Lift 
Lid Desks with Kor- 
rect Posture Chairs 


Exeeatiy designed co meet the latest 
requirements of modern education 
methods and ‘‘Classroom-Tested” to 
guarantee functional perfection, Milton 
Bradley School Furniture offers you 
quality construction, greater efficiency, 
at economical cost. 


To assure a ‘“‘perfece fit’’ for the 
requirements of your individual school, 
the Milcon Bradley line includes a wide 
range of units—each versatile and 
adapcable to many uses. Light weight, 
movable units which may be arranged 
and rearranged to meet varied seating 
requirements, 


Milton Bradley school furnicure is 
made with select, seasoned hardwood * 
specially designed and constructed to 
maintain rigidity, give longer service 
and provide maximum safety. Fine grain 
and finish assure attractive appearance. 

* Mecal furnicure, as well as 


wood, is now available through 
Milcon Bradley branches. 





Write today for the illustrated 
folder showing the complete 
Milton Bradley line of wooden 
School Furnitwre — and if you 
have some special problem, 
remember the Milton Bradley 
design staf offers competent 
assistance in “tailoring” speci- 
fications to particular require- 











ments. Write to Dept. NS-11. 
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SERVING 
AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN 
SINCE 1860 


+ + + + + + + FH HF 
+ + + + + + + OH FH 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. MB 
Manufacturers and Distributors of School Furniture MILTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO BRADLEY 
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Looking 'Forward 


Teaching Is Getting Tougher 


TEACHING is getting tougher, said a spokesman for the 
Chicago Teachers Union, appearing before the Citizens 
School Committee to ask for “substantial” raises in salary. 

“Boys and girls want to be entertained in the classroom 
today,” said the A.F.L. union vice president. “Now accus- 
tomed to radio and TV shows, they want laughs. Ask any 
teacher if she finds the eagerness to learn among older 
children that there was 10 or possibly 20 years ago. Science 
demonstrations that used to fascinate them now bore them. 
There is very little home discipline today. The result is 
that teaching is a tougher job that ever.” 

It may well be that teaching is becoming more difficult 
in some of the old school buildings of larger cities. But 
if teaching is getting tougher, so are some of the teacher 
organizations. We think the public would be much more 
impressed with the repeated demand for substantial salary 
raises if teachers as special interest groups showed more 
real concern for the child and his educational environment. 
What wonderful news it would be if, as organized pres- 
sure groups, they made front-page news with strong de- 
mands for new or rehabilitated school plants, for more 
instructional materials, or for reduced teacher-pupil ratio 
in the classroom. 

Conditions that make teaching tougher, especially in the 
blighted sections of the large cities, aren't going to be 
changed much by increases in teachers’ salaries—much as 
higher salaries may be deserved in comparison with other 
professions and occupations. Teaching is tougher because 
of overloaded classrooms. It’s tougher because dismal old 
buildings need better lighting, improved heating and venti- 
lating, and more cheerful decoration. 

For some of the older members of the teaching profes- 
sion, teaching only seems tougher because they are reluc- 
tant to change their methods and attitudes to keep pace 
with changing times. Radio, television, movies and a dif- 
ferent kind of home life for many children are realities, 
and no amount of moaning will bring back the “good(?) 
old days” of 10 or 20 years ago. 

Good teaching may seem tougher today because it re- 
quires more initiative and more original thinking. Why 
shouldn't children be disgusted with regimented routines 
which were imposed upon children a generation ago? To- 
day's youngsters are awake, even if some of their teachers 
are half asleep. 

And it really isn’t necessary that teaching be more difh- 
cult. Teaching can be a lot more satisfying and a lot more 
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fun. The spokesman for the A.F.L. union maintained that 
suburban school communities in some instances are pay- 
ing better salaries than Chicago. He should have pointed 
out, too, that these communities are building and equip- 
ping new modern schools. Their children are happy in a 
well lighted, cheerful school environment, in an atmosphere 
of physical comfort with lots of room for activity. Teach- 
ing under such circumstances should be a lot more satis- 
fying than it was years ago. 

Yes, we'll grant that teaching is tougher in those situa- 
tions where the teacher has been reluctant or unable to 
change attitudes and methods, in those places where the 
classroom is dismal and uncomfortable, and in a classroom 
crowded to the window casings. But we think teachers 
are more likely to get substantial raises if the taxpaying 
public could see more evidence that organized teacher 
groups are teaming up with school administration to im- 
prove the conditions under which education takes place. 


P.E. Gets Kicked Around 


“PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION,” as Willard Goslin told 
Lewis H. Haney during their appearance on Town Meeting 
of the Air, “is a very much kicked-around phrase in this 
country at the present time.” 

The verbatim report of that exchange of opinions be- 
tween the former superintendent of Pasadena and the 
N.Y.U. economics professor, who also is a columnist for 
Hearst newspapers, is well worth reading. (“The Crisis 
in American Education,” published by The Town Hall, 
Inc., New York 18, N.Y.; single copy 15 cents.) A sample 
of its essence are the definitions of progressive education 
given by both participants. 

A man in the audience had asked Mr. Goslin to “bring 
some light to a phrase now beclouded by confusion.” In 
substance, Goslin replied: A progressive school is one 
where citizens, teachers and parents sit down to talk 
through and think out the problems of their community 
and their children, then try to set up a school system that 
will teach children in the light of those problems. It is 
one “where teachers and parents try to come to an under- 
standing as to how much each child can learn in relation 
to the important areas of subject matter and skill that 
we have found in American life and help him to learn 
it in the light of the best knowledge that we have about 
child growth and development. A progressive school recog- 
nizes that what happens to a child in school is going to 
have something to do with his physical stamina and his 
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emotional stability, and it tries to develop the school so 
that it contributes to this child’s total citizenship develop- 
ment. 

Moderator George V. Denny Jr. then observed that Dr. 
Haney ought to have a right to give his definition of 
progressive education. Said the Hearst columnist: 

“There is connected with it {progressive education} the 
idea of a collectivist philosophy essentially and necessarily 
connected with the education that comes down through 
Karl Marx, to John Dewey, Kilpatrick and the others, 
which is essentially the idea of taking the whole child 
out of the influence of the family and the church and 
subjecting him to a conditioning process, subordinating 
him to the group. And in the so-called common learning 
scheme which Dr. Goslin left at Minneapolis, I have seen 
that program and it calls for subjecting the child first to 
learn what he can do for his school; second, to learn 
what he can do for his community, and third, finally, to 
find out what he has to do to adjust to his family. I think 
that is typical of the bad side of progressive education.” 

Professor Haney's statement was an excellent example 
of what Mr. Goslin had observed earlier in the discussion, 
namely, that progressive education seems to mean “what- 
ever the individual wants it to mean who happens to be 
using it at the moment.” The former A.A.S.A. president 
then replied to Dr. Haney: 

"I know, after working in the schools of this country 
for a long time and being pretty well a part of this con- 
troversy for the last few years in American education, that 
what Dr. Haney has said is exactly what he and some others 
are trying to attach to good development in education in 
this country in order to stampede the American people 
and their teachers back to some kind of a skeleton of 
education that will set this country up for the kind of con- 
trols that it seems some folks would like to exercise in 
America.” 

Dr. Haney, as readers will recall, is one of the three 
whose services as textbook reviewers are offered by the 
Conference of American Small Business Organizations. 
Mr. Goslin is head of the division of school administra- 
tion and community leadership at George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Nashville, Tenn. 


Did You Say ‘Leadership’? 


OOK, MA, I'm a leader now! The ambitious young 
man who grabbed a flag and rushed to the head of 
the parade had the naive notion that an extra display of 
vigor was synonymous with leadership. Neophytes in school 
administration may have encountered similar ideas in their 
professional training. Tradition and standard textbooks have 
presented the school superintendent as the man who must 
know all the answers. Designated as the “head” of his 
school system, he was indoctrinated with the theory that 
leadership means dominance—and that his superior will 
must be enforced, justly but firmly. 

Popular history supports such a concept. Inspirational 
speeches ooze with stories of great leaders whose dynamic 
personalities and strength of conviction have carried them 
into positions of great power and influence. This kind 
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of my-way-or-else leadership still wins support from the 
masses and the press. Twentieth Century Caesars still are 
crossing the Rubicon, and new Napoleons are returning 
to meet new Waterloos. 

Hasn't the time come to recognize that leadership in an 
educated world should be something more than the dra- 
matic force of a stubborn will or a strong personal con- 
viction? The influence of a dominating personality— 
whether he is a returning hero or a successful politician 
—undoubtedly constitutes a form of leadership. But it 
does not follow that such leadership is constructive, de- 
sirable or essentially democratic. 

There is evidence that educational administration is 
approaching a state of maturity wherein the concept of 
leadership is not necessarily identified as a personal, mag- 
netic, aggressive role. Rather, it is characterized by the 
ability to guide and direct the thinking of others toward 
a mutuality of interests and purposes. 

With the teaching profession operating on a guild level, 
the leader may be any one of the group who stimulates 
group thinking. This does not mean that the school ad- 
ministrator shall not make decisions when it is his function 
to do so. Nor does it mean that the school leader shall 
not have convictions or lack the courage to express them. 
It does mean that he shall not resort to promises, pres- 
sure or political manipulation to jockey people into his 
way of thinking. 

The trend in school administration today is moving 
(even more rapidly than some are willing to believe) 
away from the school leader who feels he must carry the 
school and all its problems on his own shoulders. The 
successful school administrator has learned, sometimes the 
hard way, that it’s easier and better to share with his school 
board and with his professional associates both the responsi- 
bilities and the credit for providing a good school program. 

The school administrator who enjoys reasonable peace 
of mind today really believes that the schools belong to 
the public, and he acts accordingly. 


‘Ain't Agoin to’ 
WE ‘AIN'T agoin to use ain't, even if a noted lexico- 
grapher says its okeh. Addressing the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Charles C. Fries, professor 
of English at the University of Michigan, said “we should 
not sneer at the word ‘ain't’ because it had a perfectly 
logical development.” “The English language,” he said, 
“should be based on usage rather than the ancient rules 
of Latin syntax.” 

We agree with the famous linguist and dictionary editor 
that our accepted rules of grammar are “clumsy and don’t 
make for natural talking,”’.but we don’t dare use ‘ain't.’ 
We'd be deluged with letters protesting our departure from 
the straight and narrow path of purist English. 

But it’s consoling to know that there may come a day 
when we won't have to worry about saying “ain't” or “it’s 
me,” or even using a preposition to end a sentence with. 


| A We Liter 
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Two youngsters from Alice Birney 
School, San Diego, call on neigh- 
borhood businessman with this 
American Education Week poster 
for his window and a written invi- 
tation for him to visit their classes. 


UST what do San Diegans think of 
J their public schools—a real cross 
section of San Diegans, that is, as con- 
trasted with the organized and highly 
vocal, if small, group of school critics 
who seem to be attuned to the wave 
of national anti-school propaganda 
that most of us have recognized. 

It was to find the answer to that 
question, as well as to obtain informa- 
tion that would be helpful in evaluat- 
ing our educational program, that the 
San Diego Board of Education last 
spring embarked on a scientific survey 
of public opinion. 

Now that the survey has been com- 
pleted and the results made public, 
San Diego has been in something like 
the educational spotlight. 

It seems that the San Diego public 
school system certainly is one of the 
first—actually the first so far as we 
know—to authorize a comprehensive 
public opinion survey without being 
under the pressure of public opinion 
engendered by some kind of a crisis 
situation. 

The poll, which was released under 
the title of “What San Diegans Think 
of the Public Schools,” boils down to 
three basic implications: 

The first gives cause for satisfaction: 
San Diegans predominantly approve of 
their public schools and stand ready 
to support them with another bond 
issue (there have been two since the 
war) and even higher taxes, if neces- 
sary, as the need for more facilities and 
increased salaries becomes acute. 

The second reminds us of the need 
constantly to review our educational 
program to make sure that it is effec- 
tive in those areas of instruction in 
which the public is vitally concerned. 
Public interest we accept as a mandate 
to provide an effective program. 

The third poses a challenge to the 
entire school staff: When it comes to 
the matter of what's being taught and 
how it’s being taught, large segments 
of the population admit to ignorance. 
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PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY 


shows how San Diegans regard schools 


WILL C. CRAWFORD 


Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


The implication is obvious: The pub- 
lic needs to be informed before the 
anti-school propaganda creates doubts 
and opposition. 

Before going into a more detailed 
analysis of what the public thinks of 
the schools, it might be helpful here 
to discuss briefly the organization and 
operation of the survey. 

Once the project was decided upon, 
the first thought was to ensure com- 


plete objectivity. It was important 
that the school .critics be denied any 
Opportunity to charge that the poll 
was a “rigged” affair engineered by 
the schools. 

Accordingly, the entire undertaking 
was turned over to a leading advertis- 
ing and public relations agency having 
no affiliation with the schools. The 
agency handled the general organiza- 
tion and later summarized the findings 
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and wrote certain recommendations in 
the light of those findings. This 
agency, in turn, engaged a group of 
specialists in public opinion surveys 
to do the field work—the actual door- 
bell ringing. This phase of the work 
was under the direction of Dr. Oscar 
J. Kaplan, a recognized authority on 
opinion research, who also heads the 
state college's institute of public 
opinion. 

While the questionnaire was being 
prepared, representatives of the two 
agencies conferred several times with 
central office administrators and board 
of education members. But the final 
selection of questions was made by 


the two agencies. As a matter of fact, 


several questions which our adminis- 
trators had opposed were included 
among the 29 questions asked. 


In the actual conduct of the survey, 
every precaution was taken to ensure 


Below: Parents need to be told 
more about the teaching of funda- 
mentals. Visitors at this San Diego 
classroom cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the attention devoted 
to spelling instruction. Right: “Job 
training, such as machine shop 
work and salesmanship" received 
a 95 per cent favorable vote in 
San Diego's public opinion poll. 
Here are two student machinists. 


impartiality and scientific accuracy. 
Fifteen hundred adults, selected at ran- 
dom on the basis of population in each 
census tract in the City, were inter- 
viewed. Equal numbers of men and 
women were interviewed. 

The sampling was considerably larg- 
er, percentagewise, than the minimum 
recognized by competent opinion re- 
search authorities as necessary to estab- 
lish valid results. 

The project was begun without any 
publicity, so that there could be no 
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preconditioning of opinions on the 
part of the public. An amusing in- 
cident, which momentarily seemed 
serious, occurred when the next door 
neighbor of the San Diego Union's 
board of education reporter was polled 
and reported the fact to the reporter. 
The paper cooperated, however, by 
withholding any word until the official 
announcements were made. 

A satisfying check on the adequacy 
of the field workers was obtained 
when a member of the board of educa- 
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was polled, entirely by chance. 
This member thoroughly cross-exam- 
ined the somewhat baffled enumerator 
until he was satisfied that the field 
workers had received a thorough in- 
doctrination. 

The report, when subntitted to the 
board of education early in the fall, 
ran to some 300 pages, including 201 
tables based, for the most part, on a 
cross-tabulation of fact questions 
against opinion questions. These cross- 
tabulation tables are valuable in that 
they show the attitude toward the 
schools of specific groups within the 
community identified by such factors 
as age, sex, occupation, race, educa- 
tion, type of housing, and length of 
residence in City. 

But here, boiled down in the words 
of the introduction to the report it- 
self, are the principal conclusions: 

1. San Diegans are firmly in favor 
of public education and, rather than 
wanting to see some activities cut 
back, most citizens probably would 
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Parents always have been welcome in San Diego classrooms but now, 
following the stimulus of the public opinion survey, all schools con- 
stantly encourage parents to visit. Here a parent (left) sits in on a 
first-grade reading circle. This photograph was used in a school pam- 
phlet, "A B C of Reading,” recently sent home to all the parents. 


like to see an even greater extension 
of activities. 

2. San Diegans overwhelmingly ap- 
prove many of the special activities 
that are outside the traditional school- 
ing of youngsters, such as evening 
classes for adults, vocational job train- 
ing, junior college, and special classes 
for such groups as the mentally re- 
tarded. On all of these questions, the 
percentages in favor varied from 83 
to 95—virtually unanimous approval. 

3. By almost as large percentages, 
San Diegans indicated their willing- 
ness to approve an additional bond 
issue, if needed, to relieve overcrowd- 
ing and a tax increase, if needed, to 
increase teachers’ salaries and indicated 
they believed teachers are underpaid. 


4. As far as the instructional pro- 
gram and curriculum are concerned, 
the survey disclosed great areas of 
ignorance regarding specific activities 
of the schools, as well as doubts in 
the minds of many citizens regarding 
the adequacy of training in such fields 
as character education and the three 
R's. 

5. As far as the worth-whileness of 
the things taught in schools today as 
compared with what was taught 20 
years ago is concerned, however, more 
than half of the respondents felt that 
more worth-while things are being 
taught today. 

6. A key question that, to some ex- 
tent, summarized the survey asked, 
“Taking everything into consideration, 
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This is an adult class in history. Strong public approval of adult educa- 
tion was shown in the survey; 90 per cent of all respondents favored it. 


would you say that you are satisfied, 
only fairly well satisfied, or not very 
satisfied with the public school system 
in San Diego?” On this question, 35 
per cent said they were satisfied, 36 
per cent said they were fairly well 
satisfied; 10 per cent said they were 
not satisfied, and 19 per cent didn’t 
know. These results are quite encour- 
aging, since 71 per cent are fairly or 
well satisfied with the school system. 

But even though 71 per cent of the 
public seems solidly behind the schools, 
we see real reason for concern in the 
fact that significantly large percentages 
of these supporters answered “Don't 
know” to questions on the curriculum. 
Here are the “Don’t know” responses 
to some of the questions in this area: 

Are the schools spending too much, 
too little, or about the right amount of 
time on music and art? (Don't know: 
61%.) Are high school students be- 
ing given too much, too little, or about 
the right amount of homework? 
(Don't know: 57%.) Is too much, 
too little, or just about the right 
amount of time being given to the 
study of U.S. history and American 
institutions? (Don't know: 46%.) 
Are the public schools doing a good, 
fair or poor job of teaching the three 
R's—reading, writing and arithmetic? 
(Don't know: 21%.) Are the schools 
doing a good, average or poor job of 
developing devotion to the American 
way of life? (Don't know: 33%.) Do 
the schools place too little emphasis on 
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character education, about the right 
amount, orf too much _ emphasis? 
(Don't know: 36%.) 


HAVE FACTUAL PROFILE 

From this survey we have a factual 
profile of public opinion. It confirms 
much we already felt we knew. It 
shows that a vocal minority, repre- 
senting about 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation, is spearheading the more vicious 
current attacks on public education and 
that these forces do not represent pre- 
vailing majority opinion. The board 
of education can resist being stampeded 
by a small, vocal minority. 

Here are the steps that were fol- 
lowed in putting the poll to use: First 
it was interpreted in detail to the board 
of education by representatives of the 
public relations agency. Then we in- 
vited both reporters and top editors 
to a luncheon and went through the 
survey in detail. Two hours later the 
report was presented publicly at a 
regular board of education meeting. 
The result was good press coverage. 

Within several days the survey was 
interpreted in detail before an assem- 
bly of all supervisors, principals and 
other administrators. Principals then 
repeated the interpretation with their 
school staffs, always emphasizing the 
public relations aspects of the findings. 

Cross-tabulation showed us that two 
groups of persons, those who had 
actually visited a classroom where in- 
struction was in progress and those 


who had attended at least two P.T.A. 
meetings, were most favorable toward 
the schools and showed the best under- 
standing of the program. 

This gave us the “key” for our pres- 
ent program of action. Parent groups 
are being brought into the schools in 
numbers never before visualized so 
that our curriculum and instructional 
methods may be interpreted. Questions 
and discussions are encouraged. Dur- 
ing American Education Week em- 
phasis was put as never before on 
classroom demonstrations. 

Our teachers, we feel, are coming 
to realize that they constitute the main 
means by which the schools can reach 
citizens as individuals. 


SOME DO’S AND DON’‘TS 

1. If you are considering a survey 
similar to San Diego's, here are some 
“do's” and “don'ts” based upon our 
experience: 

2. Don’t wait until a crisis situation 
has developed before undertaking a 
survey. By then it may be too late. 

3. Don't publicize the poll in ad- 
vance. Lack of publicity will enable 
you to get a true expression of public 
opinion, but premature publicity could 
result in conditioning of opinions, 
especially if vocal school critics should 
oppose the undertaking. 

4. Have your survey conducted by 
a competent professional agency not 
affiliated with the schools. This will 
help to forestall critics’ charging a 
“rigged” poll or a “whitewash” job. 

5. Before any publicity on the re- 
port is released, be sure that it is inter- 
preted in detail to your school board. 

6. Next, if possible, arrange a press 
conference so that a full interpretation 
can be given to the press and radio. 
Public release of the report might best 
be made at a regular board meeting. 

7. Follow by distributing the report 
to opinion leaders in your community, 
with a suitable covering letter. 

8. Have the survey findings care- 
fully interpreted to all members of 
your own school system, preferably in 
group meetings. 

9. Acknowledge any unfavorable 
findings along with the favorable, 
accepting them frankly as challenges 
facing the school system and its per- 
sonnel. This will gain public respect. 

10. Finally, analyze the report care- 
fully to determine how it can be used 
to best advantage in your public in- 
formation and public relations pro- 
gram; use it also to evaluate the pro- 
gram in terms of public needs. 
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Discovering the needs of CITY YOUTH 


Adolescents reveal their “‘need patterns” in new type 
of questionnaire. Results surprise teachers, principal 


| eee you ever wondered what 

your students are thinking about 
from day to day and what they con- 
sider their needs to be? Have you ever 
been concerned as to whether your 
particular educational practice is meet- 
ing those needs? 

Well, I was concerned. I checked 
a large number of textbooks on psy- 
chology and administrative practice. In 
62 references I found only a few state- 
ments relative to the specific needs of 
youth as they apply in one’s particular 
school setup, and these were usually 
isolated items. Administrators know 
well that it is not the isolated need 
that must be met in order to solve 
youths’ problems but rather the pat- 
tern of such needs, if a school is to 
move forward in its program of effec- 
tive education. 

The purpose of this article is to 
present a simple plan for discovering 
such needs, and to show how these 
facts may be used in understanding 
students better. 


WHAT IS A NEED? f 


So much has been written about the 
“needs” of youth that I shall not labor 
a definition here. I merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that what a youth 
considers to be his standards does not 
necessarily conform to the standards 
of society. If there isn’t a full accept- 
ance of the norms and mores on his 
part there certainly isn’t a full re- 
sponse to his “needs” from society, 
and as a result there are tensions that 
demand release. If we don’t know as 
administrators what these “need pat- 
terns” are for our specific situation, our 
educational practice cannot possibly 
reach its greatest efficiency. 

The literature on this subject tends 
to divide “needs” into four basic 
groups: physical, material, social and 
psychological. If administrators recog- 
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nize these but are not able to impose 
upon such a general pattern a picture 
of the specific social relationships and 
patterns of their schools they may use 
modes of adjustment that are detri- 
mental to the individual and the envi- 
ronment in which he finds himself. 
Meeting all the needs is just as im- 
possible for a school group as for an 
individual. But if we know our pat- 
terns we shall be better able to cope 
with the problems that confront us. 


GETTING THE DATA 


Most studies of adolescent needs 
have based the final reports on an- 
swers to a questionnaire that has been 
adult made and adult sponsored. Some 
well informed expert, or a committee 
of experts, has brought together ques- 
tions supposedly covering broad areas 
of adolescent interest and “need.” 
These questions cover the four basic 
groups mentioned previously. Occa- 
sionally parts of the questionnaire 
have been tested on pilot groups and 
refined in line with the suggestions 
and comments of youth. 

Constructing a questionnaire in this 
usual way has three major faults: 
(1) Adolescents will more often than 
not give you the answers they think 
you want rather than the answers you 
ought to have. (2) Rarely will you 
find the basis of major improvement 
for questionnaire technic in the sug- 
gestions and comments of youth on a 
duplicated form already prepared. (3) 
Most adolescents wish neither to dis- 
cuss their problems with a school per- 
son nor to provide information that 
will tend to reveal a great deal about 
their affairs. 


But there are ways to construct 
questionnaires on the basis of expres- 
sions of opinion and other related 
comments that have already been made 
by students. The development of a 
pattern of needs and interests that 
have thus been expressed is more 
trustworthy and canbe more effective 
in school planning than the question- 
naire we now have. 

One way to catch students unawares 
and have them contribute effectively 
to a trustworthy questionnaire, is to 
use the school newspaper or school 
annual. In our case 432 members of 
the senior class were asked by the 
yearbook editor to express themselves 
briefly on any or all of the following 
topics: What This High School Needs 
Most, Pet Peeves, Future Plans, Pet 
Passion, Suppressed Desire, Chief Fail- 
ing, Ambition, Interests, Nickname, 
Pet Pastime, Favorite Quotation, Fa- 
vorite Song, My Idol, Most Amusing 
Thing About This High School, Ad- 
vice to Freshmen, and others. It was 
interesting to note the choices which 
students made in answering any or all 
under these topics. More than 700 
statements were used in the yearbook, 
and each student had at least one 
credited to him. 


SPECIFIC “NEED PATTERNS” 

When all the statements were stud- 
ied it soon became apparent that the 
four basic groups of adolescent needs 
were represented. For the convenience 
of the study these were broken down 
to portray the specific “need patterns” 
of the school. In the particular situa- 
tion there appeared to be more social 
than psychological needs and more 
physical than material needs. There 
were eventually 28 categories repre- 
senting 93 per cent of all the state- 


‘Basic data for this study were collected 
and analyzed by Richard Conrad. 
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ments. They were grouped in order 
of frequency as follows:* 
1. Heterosexual interest 
2. Rebellion against social norms 
3. Feelings of inadequacy 
4. Escape 
5. Professional career 
Intellectual interest in school 
Concern over physical development 
Desire for food 
Economic achievement 
Evasiveness 
Nonprofessional career 
Interest in sports outside of school 
Sibling rivalry 
Distrust of people 
Sport participation 
Parent-adolescent relationship 
Esthetic interest 
Identification with own sex 
Travel 
Cars 
Interest in horses 
Exhibitionism 
Name consciousness 
Rebellion against sex mores 
Identification with other sex 
Group activity 
Desire to conform 
Promotion of social equality 


This is the frequency pattern for 
one school, ranging in degree from 
140 choices to one. Other schools may 
be different, even as other communi- 
ties and their inhabitants are different. 
In the foregoing list some of our great- 
est problems (as we thought of them) 
took a back seat for others that we 
hadn't even discovered. Our tables 
also showed us the relationship of 
boys’ interests and girls’ interests. 
Twice as many girls had heterosexual 
interests as did boys, but many more 
boys rebelled against social norms, ex- 
perienced feelings of inadequacy, or 
wanted to escape. 

A tremendous number of students 
listed their chief failing, but whereas 
the boys were vague as to what that 
failing might be, the girls were most 
specific. Such answers were given as 
‘Overemotion and overweight,” “Try- 
ing to be profound,” “Acting like 2 
instead of 12,” and others. One boy 
felt sufficiently inadequate to write, 
'l fail in everything.” 

There are many interpretations that 
can be given such a list, but it must 
be noted that all 28 areas of expres- 
sion can be arranged to form four 
“central need” groups, as mentioned 


Tables were available in much more de- 
tailed form but would take too much space 
to reproduce here 
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SAY WHAT YOU THINK 


At Attitude Questionnaire for High School Students 
Instructions: 


Here is your chance to say exactly what YOU think. 
Below are several questions. Each can be answered in a number of ways. 


YOU will mark three of the answers. Put a (1) in front of the answer which YOU like best. 
Put a (2) in front of the answer which YOU feel is second best. Put a (3) in front of the 
answer which YOU feel should be in third place. if YOU like, YOU may add an answer 
in the blank space. Number it (1), (2) or (3), as YOU choose. 


Here is a sample. 


Question: If a friend from a foreign country should ask you which American sports are 

most fun, which would you choose? 

( ) ke Hockey 

(2) Basketball 

( ) Skiing 

( ) Baseball 

( ) Skating 

(1) Football 

( ) Polo 

(3) Tennis 

COR picedicci tvs vnwd bevceccscedoncicasegene cncnbns Cubabeneenees 
In the last answer YOU are entirely on your own. No answers are suggested. Simply 
write out exactly WHAT YOU THINK. 


DO NOT put your name on your paper. Put only your sex and age. Be sure to read 
ALL answers before choosing any. 


1. During and after World War l! YOU have heard a lot about postwar plans. What 

contributions would YOU like to make to planning in the United States? Indicate by (1), 

(2) and (3) stotements which describe your interest. 

( ) Lwant to work for less government interference in order to assist American businessmen, 

( ) t don't want any planning. I'll take care of myself and let others do the same. 

( ) Lwant to work for better understanding between different racial, national and religious 
groups. 

) I don’t know enough about national issues to toke any stand. 

) | want to work for greater freedom for all rather than for any one particular group. 

) U think things look so bad that | won't spend my time trying to improve them. 

) l want to work for increased rights for labor. 


PARE O eee EEE H EH ETH HEHEHE HEHEHE S THESE ESE HE 
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. A lot of people know us, but only a few understand us. Who understands YOU best? 
Indicate by (1), (2) and (3) those persons who understand YOU best. 


} One of my brothers or sisters. 

) My girl friend. 

) My boy friend. 

) My mother. 

) My father. 

) My pal. 

) My minister, priest, or rabbi. 

) Nobody really understands me. 

} One of my teachers or some school official, 
) A friend whom | rarely see. 


) wececcccvceseeesuasensnsepentecrevssecwsassessnanspyeceerenenovsaveetrs 


3. Most of us get along pretty well with everybody. But clmos? all of vs are irritated 
by some porticular person sometimes. Who irritates YOU most? Indicate by (1), (2) ond (3) 


{ ) One of my brothers or sisters. 
( ) My girl friend. 

( ) My boy friend. 

( ) My mother. 

{ ) My father. 

( ) My pel. 
( 
{ 
{ 
( 
( 
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) My minister, priest or rabbi. 

) Nobody really irritates me. 

) One of my teachers or some school official. 

) A friend whom | rarely see. 

) chev eed db cs eo cuca ped Cheb Basen Oe Ase new wekenoeece Gene saninenesests 
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SAY WHAT YOU THINK (Cont.) 


4. Many people have tried to describe briefly their experiences when they were of high 
school age. Indicate by (1), (2) and (3) which statements describe your own experience best. 
( ) “I would omit an importont fact if | failed to mention that it was during high schoo! that 

hath east detente 
{ ) “As a high schoo! student | resolved never to get married.” : 


me to feel disturbed during my high school years.” 
) “Owing high seo! yoor hed great eatin fer omeone whe wos much oder 


then 1.” 


| When | wo fh hea ae | ght need at evn my pret ner 


stood me." 


) “in high schoo! aiore things bethaendl uh thin Gale bones. Rs bea 
) “When | was in high school, | wanted to moke over the world.” 
) "Owtins Mh echeel eth ied Se ons Se eee rn 


D ivcdevenses sea 
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. Suppose YOU have graduated from high school. Seddonly. yoor parents: become . 
unable fo give YOU the financial help YOU need 10 get a good start in life. to aahe 
(1), (2) and (3) solutions which YOU would probably choose. 
( | Try to find out who i responible for my paren’ nancial sivatin and dé al} con 


to get even with them. 
) Wait until things look brighter. 


| Fd ah wih he expen of svg aug ros my ow tr pln 
) Consult my parents and follow their advice. 
| Sud the whole sation inorder determine the bet soln. 


) Never think of my original plans again. 


) Try to get my parents to borrow money. 


re Sen eK verse A HeSEReAE TS REE TEPEREDE SE CERESEN ERS EASES 0 


( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 
( ) See my best friend and find out what he thinks | shovid do... 
( 
( 
6. 


Think back to the time YOU received your last report card. Indicate by (1), (2) and (30 


what your first thoughts were at that time. 


) My efforts have been rewarded. 
) I think someone had it in for me again. 


) One more failure. 
) What will my friends think of me now? 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


) Well, | did oll right, but | could have done better. 


‘ 


) Oh, marks don't mean anything. Let's forget school for « while, 
) Let's see where ay difcaiion te and: whet | com de: abut te. 
) Thank goodness, | got away with it again. E 
ee 


SHOR O eee ee Hee E eH HH HEE EESEOESES EH HEOERER ERR EH EHO E ETHOS HOS 4 


7. Suppose YOU have an unexpected school holiday. Your parents let YOU use the cor. 
for the whole day ond give YOU $15 to spend: ‘What will YOU do? aor eoene Yer 


want to in 50 words or fewer. 


before. In their spontaneous state- 
ments these high school seniors touched 
upon the primary areas that character- 
ize all human behavior. If the indi- 
vidual statements that made up these 
28 categories are studied it will be 
discovered that these data are funda- 
mentally expressions of wishes of stu- 
dents and that they arise out of frus- 
trations. 

For example, it is no great and new 
fact that adolescents are interested in 
one another heterosexually, but if their 
statements arise out of desires and 
frustrations, then the school can well 
make more provision in the curriculum 
to have young people meet one an- 
other on bases other than sitting to- 
gether in the classrooms. 
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Within the last year we have intro- 
duced a course in human relations on 
the ninth year level, replacing all other 
social studies offerings for that year. 
Units within this course deal specifi- 
cally with one or all of the findings 
in this discovery of our school pat- 
tern. When twice as many girls as 
boys named heterosexual interests first 
(girls, 99; boys, 41), efforts were 
made to explain it and to indicate ac- 
tivities to meet the need. 

Rebellion against the social norms 
and the mores of the school commu- 
nity represented the next highest area 
of expression. Fifty boys and 37 girls 
expressed this as their greatest need. 
There must then be some activities 
and points of view held by members 


of the staff that cause this spontaneous 
expression. Boys were also in the ma- 
jority in the area of feelings of in- 
adequacy (42 to 9). Coupled with 
Item 4 (escape) these two psychologi- 
cal needs acounted for 83 spontaneous 
expressions. 

Since the release of this report we 
have tried harder than ever to redirect 
or reduce parental tensions with re- 
gard to success in school, have insti- 
tuted the course in human relations 
mentioned previously, have introduced 
units in problems of democracy de- 
signed to meet these needs, have 
brought boys and girls together for the 
teaching of social dancing and square 
dancing in physical education, and in 
numerous other social extracurricular 
activities have enlarged the scope of 
our offerings. We have substituted 
tables and chairs for the immovable 
desk arrangement and have encouraged 
forum and other group discussion 
technics in the classroom. It is now 
much too early to report statistical 
progress. 


STUDYING THE SCHOOL PATTERN 

The analysis of the school pattern 
on the basis of answers for the year- 
book was allowed to simmer for one 
year. During that time certain objec- 
tive observations were attempted to 
test the trustworthiness of this venture 
in data collecting. At the end of that 
time, and on the basis of the various 
experiences, seven questions were de- 
veloped to cover any further study 
that needed to be made regarding the 
youth need pattern for our school. 
These questions covered the four basic 
areas referred to in so much of the 
literature but were rephrased to have 
more meaning for us: (1) the ques- 
tion of personal integration, (2) social 
relationships, (3) questions of integra- 
tion with society, and (4) the adoles- 
cent in action. The seven questions 
asked are shown on page 40 (oppo- 
site) and on this page. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

When the results of this latest ques- 
tionnaire were tabulated they con- 
tained many surprises for us. For in- 
stance, in Question 4 boys and girls 
in almost equal number were more 
interested in appearance and dress than 
anything else, followed closely by the 
second in frequency statement “I won- 
dered why people expected me to feel 
disturbed during my high school 
years.” This, in turn, was closely fol- 
lowed by the statement “In high 
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school more things bothered me than 
ever before.” 

To whom did these adolescents turn 
when they needed help? Mother rated 
highest, with brother, girl friend, 
father and boy friend or pal close be- 
hind. Teachers were listed third from 
the end, and the clergy, last. 

Who irritated these adolescents 
most? Teachers came first. The next 
highest number of students checked 
the statement, “Nobody really irritates 
me.” Mother and the minister, priest 
or rabbi irritated the least. Apparently 
the clergy neither understood nor irri- 
tated the youth in this community. 

On the report card question a tre- 
mendous majority conceded that they 
“did all right but could have done 
better.” This was followed with much 


less frequency by an attempt at an 
analysis of the difficulties or an at- 
tempt to escape the whole matter. 

What would the. adolescent have 
done with the unexpected holiday and 
some money? Most would have at- 
tempted some group activity, with the 
major boy interest in finding a girl 
and having a date. A few would have 
liked to save the money, and other 
interests were scattered. 

The important point in listing even 
these few results is to urge the collec- 
tion and functional use of these data 
in particular schools. The easier way, 
of course, for a school is to use the 
questionnaire here presented; the bet- 
ter way is to construct your own, 
simple, direct and applicable to your 
specific youth needs. 


Administrators may pave way for 


Curriculum Improvement 


E. H. SCHROTH 


Superintendent of Schools 
Paxton, Ill. 


UR schools are a great paradox. 

We preach democracy and rule 
with an iron hand; we cry progress 
yet ride on the rusty wheels of the 
last century; we shout of our care for 
individual differences while every act 
of the school day belies us with as- 
sembly line tactics. We scream for 
better trained teachers who can use 
methods that will produce a_ better 
product while the fountainheads of 
teaching, the colleges and universities, 
still lecture and use other antediluvian 
teaching methods. 

Our schools are sprinkled with a 
few who have had a vision while the 
vast majority of the teachers are grop- 
ing in the darkness of a textbook. 
The “experience centered classroom,” 
the “needs of youth,” the “interests of 
the child” are just so much profes- 
sional gabble. 

Tradition shackles us and we are 
handcuffed by the past. We are con- 
tent to sit by and let others do the 
job for us. We eagerly attack a prob- 
lem and soon inertia catches up with 
us and we slip back into the rut. A 
young teacher enters the profession 
with energy and ambition but before 
a year has passed the frowns and 
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headshakings of the veterans cool his 
ardor and bring on disillusionment 
and defeat. 

The following steps can be taken 
by any school administrator to develop 
an improved curriculum. 

1. Set up a steering committee se- 
lected from the faculty to study local 
school problems. 

2. Take a problem census of all 
school personnel from janitors and bus 
drivers to administrators. 

3. Analyze these grass-roots prob- 
lems by means of a steering commit- 
tee. 

4. Select a few of the most per- 
sistent problems for study. 

5. Form the entire faculty into a 
few groups and set the groups to work 
on these problems. 

6. Guide the groups into selecting 
their own leaders. 

7. Establish some basic fundamen- 
tals of group work, such as obtaining 
consensus, identifying, blocks, and 
evoking participation; these are essen- 
tial to any improved program in the 
school. 

8. Set up in each group a plan of 
action that can culminate in a readily 
attained objective. 


9. Begin to involve the community 
through P.T.A. councils, advisory coun- 
cils, or other devices. 

10. Start to draw the pupils into 
the study of school problems. 

11. Establish channels of communi- 
cation between the working groups in 
every way possible. 

12. Search out ways of presenting 
the results of completed study or work 
to the community or to other schools. 

13. Bring in experts who are for- 
tified with the findings of research to 
discuss these findings with the various 
groups. 

14. Select a group to evaluate the 
results of all work completed. This 
may be a subcommittee of the steering 
committee. 

15. Try to provide a competent ob- 
server from outside the school system 
to make an evaluation from a neutral 
corner. 

16. Provide adequate opportunity 
for teacher visitation in other systems 
where good teaching is being done. 

17. Encourage extended training on 
a professional level either on campus 
or as in-service study. Do this with 
the stimulus of the dollar sign. Note 
also that any program of curriculum 
study will become a vital in-service 
training program and that credit 
should be given accordingly. 

18. Provide released time for a 
large portion of this work. 

19. Provide a wide variety of pro- 
fessional reading material for every 
area under survey. 

20. As an administrator, ferret out 
potential leaders and throw responsi- 
bility into their laps. From these per- 
sons may come the spark that touches 
off the tinder of accomplishment. 

I have tried to relate a series of 
principles that will guide a school ad- 
ministrator in developing a program 
to improve the curriculum. The best 
way to test these principles is to start 
with a pattern in mind and, as in any 
experience centered learning, grow and 
learn with the project. Every school is 
different, no two communities are 
alike, and administrator and study 
groups will stumble into problems pe: 
culiar to their own situation. 

With the pointing finger of research 
to guide thinking and with the tested 
experience of sound educational lead- 
ers from colleges and research centers, 
those of us who struggle in the hin- 
terland can push ahead so that the boys 
and girls of the next generation will 
get better educational fare than boys 
and girls have been given in the past. 
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Illinois has a 


CLEARINGHOUSE for educational administrative materials 


* THE professional growth of the 
practicing administrator, an aware- 
ness of problems in the field and of 
solutions to these problems is of ob- 
vious importance. Such interest in- 
cludes not only the general aspects of 
administration but also the specific 
practices of fellow administrators, par- 
ticularly those in one’s own state. 
However, in a state as large geograph- 
ically as Illinois, the problem of satis- 
factory communication among the 
various school units is exceedingly 
acute. 

How to cope with this difficulty, 
therefore, was a problem for the Illi- 
nois Association of School Adminis- 
trators. A centrally located clearing- 
house was suggested as one possible 
solution to the difficulty. Such an 
agency would collect and index locally 
developed materials and make avail- 
able the information to the various 
school units. With this thought in 
mind, the association asked the college 
of education of the University of Illi- 
nois to set up and operate a clearing- 
house of educational administrative 
materials. 


MATERIALS LOCALLY DEVELOPED 

In the fall of 1950, the college sent 
out some 1700 requests to school offi- 
cials asking for administrative mate- 
rials that would help in setting up 
the clearinghouse. Locally developed 
materials that were being used to im- 
prove the schools in the administrative 
unit were the type desired by the col- 
lege. Such materials could be either 
printed or duplicated. It was sug- 
gested that the contributions include 
such items as guidance programs, board 
of education data, accounting pro- 
cedures, activity programs, building in- 
formation, bulletins, central office 
information, district accounting prac- 
tices, district reorganization data, 
school-community relations, instruc- 
tional programs, information to par- 
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ents, pupil records, school lunch pro- 
grams, special events, staff assignments, 
and transportation data. 

The requests were sent out to coin- 
cide with the opening of school, since 
it was believed that most of the de- 
sirable materials would be more read- 
ily available at that time. Adminis- 
trators were requested, however, to 
continue mailing similar materials as 
they were subsequently produced. 

As the material was received by the 
college, it was reviewed and noted on 
index cards. The material was classi- 
fied according to type or subject and 
also according to the school submitting 
it. This makes possible quick refer- 
ence for locating information either 
about a specific school or about a 
specific subject. It was then sent to 
the university library, where it was to 
be made available to administrators, 
teachers and students. Access to the 
collection is possible at any time to 
visitors on the campus. 

Extensive use of the collection was 
made by teachers and administrators 
who attended classes on the campus 
Jast spring and summer. Without the 
need of writing directly to schools, 
students have had firsthand materials 
available for term reports, oral reports 
to classes, and personal information. 
Many administrators visited the cam- 
pus last school year or wrote for in- 
formation about specific materials in 
the collection. 

Materials are not sent out on a loan 
basis. When an administrator makes 
a specific request for information by 
mail, he is referred to the different 
schools that have sent materials to the 
collection pertinent to his inquiry. 

All materials received are now in- 
cluded in the collection. At some 
future date the quantity of materials 
may become so great that some must 
be discarded. It is assumed that the 
individuals who contribute the mate- 
rials believe the contributions to be 


valuable. Increasingly, administrators 
will need to help solve the problem 
of selection and retention of materials. 
By what means shall such a selection 
be made? For the present a study of 
the use of various materials seems to 
provide the best guide. 


OUT-OF-STATE MATERIAL 

Some of the material that is received 
by the clearinghouse is from out-of- 
state schools and offices. The ques- 
tion arises as to how much out-of- 
state material is pertinent to such a 
venture as the clearinghouse. Should 
there be a special classification for out- 
of-state school materials? Or should 
the material be included as a part of 
the present collection? Should the 
clearinghouse make a concerted effort 
to request out-of-state materials? Or 
should chance contributions be the 
only items collected from out-of-state 
schools? 

Another problem that arises fre- 
quently is the request by administra- 
tors for specific materials. At present, 
the clearinghouse has no plans for loan 
kits or exhibits to be mailed out. 
Neither are the materials available in 
quantity to warrant such an added 
service. The question of whether it 
ever would be advisable to ask con- 
tributors te send in duplicate mate- 
rials therefore arises. Sending dupli- 
cate items would involve added 
expense on the part of the contributor; 
therefore, it has been suggested that 
materials be microfilmed as they are 
received. Materials would be perman- 
ently preserved on film, and the actual 
materials could be used in loan kits. 

The solution of these problems will 
make this new service an even more 
effective aid to educational adminis- 
tration. It may be that the clearing- 
house will some day become a strong 
point in the development of education- 
al administration in the state of Illi- 
nois. 
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THAT is the 
problem confronting American 
education today? Is it additional class- 
room space? Is it better salaries for 
teachers? Is it the shortage of trained 
teachers? Is it the improvement of the 


most significant 


curriculum? 

As vital and as pressing as these 
issues are, to the discerning student of 
American education there is yet an- 
other problem which, in the opinion 
of many, leads all the rest. I refer to 
the crucial need for professional lead- 
ership in the school superintendency. 

Colleges, foundations, committees 
and research groups have been at work 
for years on the improvement of vari- 
ous aspects of education. Great sums 
of money have been expended to help 
raise the standards of teaching, and 
these efforts have borne fruit. The 
training, qualifications and selection of 
the school superintendent, however, 
with few notable exceptions, have been 
left largely unnoticed and unchanged. 
The patterns of school administration, 
the organizational arrangements for 
educational planning, and the profes- 
sional relationships within the school 
system have not received the attention 
of the educational specialist and, until 
recently, have been largely by-passed 
by public and private financing for 
purposes of study and research. 


Members of the commission are Virgil 
M. Rogers, chairman; Lucille Armstrong, 
teacher of social studies, Stonewall Jack- 
son High School, Charleston, W.Va.; 
Joseph B. Gucky, superintendent of schools, 
Stephenson, Mich.; Paul B. Jacobson, dean 
of the school of education, University of 
Oregon; Catharine Culver Mulberry, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Education; 
John K. Norton, director of the division 
of administration and guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Wayne O 
Reed, assistant commissioner, division of 
state and local school systems, U.S. Office 
of Education; C. C. Trillingham, superin- 
tendent of schools of Los Angeles County, 
California; Henry 1. Willett, superintend- 
ent of schools, Richmond, Va 
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Two years ago the 1952 A.AS.A. 
yearbook commission was assigned the 
task of preparing a yearbook that 
would appraise educational leadership 
from the broad national point of view, 
restate the job of the superintendent 
of schools in light of his present-day 
responsibilities, describe current best 
practice as disclosed by a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire completed by super- 
intendents throughout the nation, spot- 
light some of the factors causing road 
blocks to better educational planning 
and administration, raise the sights for 
further growth in this important pub- 
lic office, more clearly identify the rdle 
of the schools and their administration 
with the culture patterns and problems 
of our time, and point up how in- 
extricably they are interrelated. 

The volume is a cooperative job. The 
commission is most appreciative of the 
service given by the thousands of ad- 
ministrators in all sizes of school sys- 
tems who so generously responded by 
answering a Gargantuan question- 
naire. The findings have been used 
in almost every chapter to document 
or illustrate the topic under discus- 
sion. A.A.S.A. executive secretary, 
Worth McClure, and the assistant 
secretary, Shirley Cooper, gave gener- 
ously of their time to the commission, 
and their counsel has added to the 
wisdom of the volume. The research, 
coordination and editing phases were 
ably handled by Frank Hubbard and 
Hazel Davis of the N.E.A. Research 
Division. 

This book should prove of especial 
value to college and university profes- 
sors of school administration who seek 
a text to challenge and inform their 
students. Some administrators of long 
experience may have their complacency 
disturbed because their traditional 
practices may be brought into question. 
The neophyte in educational leader- 
ship may find it a source book of prac- 
tical helps. Some of us who have fum- 
bled and struggled to find improved 
ways of serving our communities will 
be envious of the good fortune of those 
who have their careers before them. A 


charting of the way in this young pro- 
fession has for some time been needed. 

School board members should re- 
ceive copies to help them understand 
better the responsibility they bear for 
the successful operation of the admin- 
istration of the schools. Other com- 
munity leaders concerned with better 
schools will appreciate seeing a copy 
of this book. 

The reader will find the story of the 
superintendency from its earliest be- 
ginnings skillfully sketched. The sig- 
nificant trends and influences that have 
made an impact upon education in re- 
cent years are presented in such a way 
that the implications for educational 
leadership in our times are unmis- 
takable. 

The work of the administrator as 
the chief executive of the board of edu- 
cation and the controls under which 
he functions are clearly defined accord- 
ing to best practice. Also the descrip- 
tions of the superintendent's service 
functions and his responsibilities for 
community leadership suggest a more 
creative rdle of professional leadership. 

The point of view presented with 
reference to the superintendent's re- 
sponsibility for the continuous im- 
provement of instruction, promotion of 
wholesome professional relationships 
within the faculty, and the administra- 
tor’s leadership at all levels is stimu- 
lating and undoubtedly will serve as a 
basis of controversy in some quarters. 


MAY BE CONTROVERSIAL 

The treatment of such topics as “Re- 
cruitment,” “Preservice Education,” 
“In-Service Professional Education,” 
and “Blocks to Leadership” will com- 
mand the respect and appreciation of 
all who look hopefully to the future 
for professional advancement of the 
status of the school superintendency. 

The final chapter, written by Mrs. 
Catharine C. Mulberry, a member of 
the Chicago school board, entitled “The 
Challenge,” should be reprinted in 
pamphlet form and made available to 
every teacher, school official, board 
member, college professor, and P.T.A. 
worker in the land. Here is brought 
out so dramatically the refrain of the 
yearbook that the superintendency is 
a “constellation of tasks,” that it is a 
key position in our culture, and that 
its success or failure depends upon the 
generous cooperation of many within 
and without the school system. 

The challenge of the yearbook is 
succinctly stated? by Mrs. Mulberry, as 
she pictures the superintendent work- 
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ing with and through other people, 
in these words: 

“Should we achieve the impossible 
and have an ideal community and an 
ideal school system, insofar as physical 
conditions, financial support and com- 
munity organization are concerned in 
education, we still are dealing with in- 
tangibles, and, in the superintendency, 
with human beings. On the personality 
of the superintendent, the warmth of 
his smile, the sincerity of his hand- 
clasp, and the depth of his understand- 
ing and wisdom will depend in many 
instances the resolution of a difficult 
situation, the unraveling of a compli- 
cated tangle. On his fairness, wisdom 
and judgment will depend whether the 
school system, and through it the com- 
munity, will go forward or backward. 
And in his spirit will ultimately lie the 
answer to many of our most perplexing 
national problems. 

“Whether or not this spirit is to be 
one of courage and foresight, of forth- 
right determination to meet all issues 
squarely and honestly, with deep spirit- 
ual insight and compassion, and intense 
devotion to the general welfare, is the 
challenge of the superintendency to all 
who enroll in it. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for personal service to God, to 
country, and to one’s fellow man which 
is exceeded in few, if any, other pro- 
fessions. The superintendent is an or- 
chestra leader, drawing from the com- 
munity harmony or discord. The super- 
intendent is a plant manager, leading 
an organization into success or failure. 
The superintendent is a laborer, serving 
public and staff with skill and devo- 
tion. The superintendent is a person 
with an unlimited opportunity for 
service and a truly great responsibility 
for leadership. 

“Ie is the task of all members of the 
educational team—classroom teachers, 
principals, parents, businessmen, labor- 
ers, civic leaders, religious leaders, pu- 
pils, superintendents and citizens in 
all walks of life—to fashion the 
public sthools, with and through 
the instrumentality of the superin- 
tendency, into an ever greater and 
stronger force for human enlight- 
ment and progress. It is the challenge 
of this task which should call to the 
superintendency and hold in it the 
wisest, the strongest, the bravest, and 
the most understanding, of the truly 
great men and women our civilization 
produces.” 

The big problem in school adminis- 
tration and its improvement today 
seems to be the job of designing edu- 
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cational leadership patterns which are 
useful in facing and dealing with the 
multifarious issues and needs of the 
complex community structure called 
the public school system. This happens 
to be an area of human concern in 
which my late fellow townsman, W. K. 
Kellogg, was vitally interested. The 
foundation which he established made 
available, shortly before his death, a 
$3,000,000 grant for the specific pur- 
pose of working toward the improve- 
ment of the school superintendency 
through research, through better train- 
ing and improved qualifications of 
those persons majoring in this field of 
work. 


PROGRESS MUST BE DRAMATIC 

The 1952 yearbook, it is hoped, 
will prove to be another contribution 
toward the realization of improving 
the superintendency. If it serves as a 
source of information, inspiration and 
challenge to the practitioner while fur- 
nishing an up-to-date text for those 
teaching or majoring in the profession 
of school administration, the yearbook 
commission, I feel confident, will con- 
sider its many days and hours of dis- 
cussion, writing and redrafting worth 
the effort. 

In the days ahead it is obvious that 
we must make adaptations and develop 
assumptions that would have been 
difficult, if not unbelievable, for our 
predecessors in educational administra- 
tion. There must be dramatic progress 
in the improvement of educational 
leadership if our several communities 
are to define and put into effect an 
adequate educational program for all. 
Such progress may come as we accept 
and apply the theory, persistently 
stressed in this yearbook, that the only 
valid school system is one in which, 
through enlightened administrative 
leadership, parents, teachers and citi- 
zens generally assume their full share 
of responsibility for its successful oper- 
ation and support. 

A forthright and fearless resolve to 
improve our school systems throughout 
the nation, so that they may more fully 
serve the culture in resolving the com- 
plex problems of our times, may well 
be inspired by some of the dramatic 
and heroic efforts being put forth to 
upgrade the educational leadership of 
the country. This contribution of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, it is sincerely hoped, may 
prove to be another weapon in the 
hands of the American people in their 
struggle for better schools. 


Places Emphasis 
on “Education” 
A BOOK REVIEW 

ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. By Charles E. Forsythe and 
Ray O. Duncan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, Pp. 
319. $4. 

AN THIS moment of wide interest 

in physical education, it is timely 


that Charles E. Forsythe, assistant su- 


perintendent of public instruction for 
Michigan and state director of athletics 
for the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association, and Ray O. Duncan, state 
director of health, physical education, 
and safety for the Illinois Department 
of Public Instruction, have published 
a text that will be valuable as a guide 
in the administration of physical edu- 
cation. 

The book is written primarily as a 
textbook for students majoring in 
physical education in colleges and uni- 
versities and secondly for teachers, 
coaches and administrators who have 
some responsibilities in teaching, su- 
pervising or administrating a physical 
education program. 

The authors have dealt extensively 
with the physical education programs 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 
In gathering material for this publica- 
tion, they have selected information 
and examples from the field itself. 
The text is easily read. 

One of the most important aspects 
is contained in the chapter that deals 
with the relation of physical education 
to other phases of education. Here 
the authors indicate that physical edu- 
cation is a part of the general school 
program. They explain how it can be 
made part of the whole school pro- 
gram and not a special activity. 

The authors have tried to emphasize 
the noun as well as the adjective in 
physical education. Every chapter is 
concerned with problems. At the end 
of the text are other problems that 
need unusual amounts of study. 

Here is a text that lists the objec- 
tives of physical education, the phi- 
losophy behind a good program, the 
history, and the relationship of phys- 
ical education to other phases of edu- 
cation—all of this along with a plan 
for budgeting and establishing a pro- 
gram of intramural as well as inter- 
scholastic athletics. I think all who 
read and use this book will find it to 
be definitely worth while—PAUL A. 
GRIGSBY, superintendent, Community 
Unit, District 9, Granite City, Ill. 











JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS are taught 
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The primary elections over, the next step was to organ- 
ize the mechanics of a general election. Each party 
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HOW TO VOTE 


JOHN W. ZORELLA 
Supervising Principal 
Manville, N.J. 


AS AN example of realistic teaching, the Junior-High 
Main Street School, Manville, N.J., recently enacted 
a political campaign that had all the enthusiasm of any 
election on an adult level. A committee of teachers and 
pupils helped the principal guide this phase of a program 
of social living in a democracy. 
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paraded down Main Street. Here comes the Gold 
Party with banners, balloons and excited demonstration. 
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In a recent referendum the adult 
voters of the municipality had gone to 
the polls to vote a school district tax 
for the purpose of “purchasing land 
and building a high school.” The 
proposition stimulated heated discus- 
sion among upper-grade pupils regard- 
ing a desirable site for the proposed 
building. Differences of opinion 
among the students also arose on other 
important community problems. It 
was decided to make a list of such 
issues and determine how the students 
stood in regard to them. 

At a meeting of students and teach- 
ers, a “delegate assembly” was planned. 
The resulting assembly determined 
that two separate lists of issues would 
be submitted to the “electorate.” The 
pupils elected to the delegate assembly 
spearheaded group organizations, and 
two parties arose: the Blue and the 
Gold. 

As discussions over the various pro- 
posals proceeded, assembly delegates 
worked with faculty members on the 
mechanics of registration. Regular 
registration forms from the commu- 
nity’s borough clerk were obtained, 
and a similar form for student citi- 
zens’ use was mimeographed. 

‘A registration period was desig- 
nated; challengers as well as clerks 
were appointed to carry on the pro- 
cedure of registration. Each pupil 
voter was given a registration card 
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From the platform candidates for both parties promised to support 
their party's platform. On the day of the general election, the 
voters expressed their preferences for candidates and propositions. 


and was instructed by election clerks 
that no voter would be permitted to 
register for the purpose of voting un- 
less he or she possessed a voters’ reg- 
istration card. 


PARTY CONVENTIONS HELD 


“Party conventions” were held as 
the registration of all potential voters 
was being made. Faculty advisers 
helped both groups in the mechanics 


of party organization. The party chair- 
men and secretaries were nominated 
and elected. The chairmen elected 
thereupon became the party campaign 
managers. 

The first item of party business was 
adoption of a platform. The issues to 
which pupils originally subscribed and 
for which the party members registered 
were discussed. Some students, as issues 
were developed, changed parties. 








Mayor Frank Baron speaks to the newly elected “mayor and council." 


The platforms were analyzed plank 
by plank and approved unanimously 
by party members. During the party 
convention, candidates for the offices 
of mayor and councilmen were per- 
mitted to state their stand on issues 
and to solicit support in the primaries. 

At the conclusion of the party con- 
ventions, candidates for office in the 
primaries were instructed in the 
method of obtaining petitions and hav- 
ing them filled out correctly. A regu- 
lar petition form used by the munici- 
pality was made available. In order 
to be eligible for office it was decided 
that 25 signers would be required to 
make the petition valid. Eight munic- 
ipal officers who had taken definite 
stands or promised to support the plat- 
form of their party were to be voted 
upon. I was appointed by the con- 
vention delegates as the acting borough 
clerk. All petitions were submitted 
to me, and names were placed on two 
ballots, one white and one gold, repre- 
senting the Blue and Gold parties. 

For the primaries, booths used dur- 
ing the recent school referendum were 
lent to the school by borough officials, 
along with an official ballot box. Can- 
their own 
campaign managers, who covered the 


didates for office selected 


school walls with campaign placards. 
Persuasive methods of vote solicitation 
were resorted to by all 

When the primary elections were 
over, the chairmen and secretaries of 
both parties met with faculty members 


candidates 
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to discuss the additional steps required 
to bring about a general election. At 
this meeting challengers and election 
clerks were appointed to organize the 
mechanics of the general election and 
conduct it. Each party held a parade 
and used adult devices of campaign 
persuasion. 

The day prior to the general elec- 
tion a mass meeting was held on the 
playground, at which time candidates 
for both parties promised to support 
the issues their parties advocated. The 
general election was held and student 
voters expressed their preferences both 
for office-seekers and for propositions. 

When all the tallies were counted 
by the officially designated party tell- 
ers, the results were announced at an 
assembly program. At this time the 
successful candidates were congratu- 
lated and the huzzas of the citizen- 
audience were articulately expressed. 
The mayor and his duly elected coun- 
cil were given the opportunity to take 
over a regular meeting of the official 
borough family. 

As a result of this project, what 
learning has taken place? Aside from 
concomitant learnings, which were not 
palpably discernible, we have reason 
to believe that all participants learned 
that an important requirement of citi- 
zenship is active performance of polit- 
ical obligations. It is believed that 
the student, through these experiences, 
was given a sense of personal respon- 
sibility for government and gained the 


attitude that, if he is to be affected 
by a proposal, he should demand and 
obtain an opportunity to express his 
convictions and help in the proposal’s 
formulation. Too, he was exposed to 
the idea that he should sense his ob- 
ligation to participate in all the func- 
tions of government and to express 
interest in public affairs. 

In order to achieve a sense of 
democracy, somewhere in the individ- 
ual’s schooling he should be given an 
opportunity not only to become ac- 
quainied with the machinery of vot- 
ing but to be somewhat conversant 
and skilled in it if he is to discharge 
his responsibility as a good citizen in 
the future. 

In these school activities the stu- 
dent was given many opportunities to 
judge the merits of proposals that 
would affect his daily life, issues 
that he knew something about, that 
hit home. He was given an oppor- 
tunity to learn how a political party 
originates and functions; he learned 
that his allegiance should be based on 
the issues, clearly brought forth in 
discussion. 

The project, in the opinion of the 
participating faculty members, not 
only was timely in that it met the needs 
of the group at a propitious time, but 
gave the participants a considerable 
number of exposures “to learn by ex- 
periencing,”’ a procedure vastly su- 
perior to and far removed from the 
textbook assignment. 
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DISTRIBUTING STATE FUNDS 


How to estimate taxpaying ability of local school units 


TS policy of distributing state 
funds on the basis of equalization 
is rapidly being adopted throughout 
the United States. Forty-three of the 
48 states-distribute one or more state 
funds on the equalization basis. The 
equalization principle of distributing 
state funds is based upon the philoso- 
phy that wealth should be taxed wher- 
ever it is to educate children wherever 
they are. It is not surprising that this 
plan of distributing state funds is 
rapidly growing in importance. 

The equalization plan of state sup- 
port has some important distinguish- 
ing characteristics. The plan involves 
a partnership between the state and 
the local school administrative units. 
The state defines the minimum pro- 
gram or foundation program of edu- 
cation that should be guaranteed to 
every child in the state. The state 
then establishes a plan whereby this 
foundation program is jointly financed 
by the state and the local school ad- 
ministrative unit. The state provides 
its share of the cost of the program 
from state taxes and the lucal school 
administrative * units usually provide 
their share of the cost from ad valorem 
taxes levied in proportion to their 
relative taxpaying ability. This plan 
makes it possible to assure equal edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the 
state up to the level provided in the 
foundation program, and it also at- 
tempts to assure that the tax effort 
throughout the state will be equalized 
to support this program. 

The equalization plan of state sup- 
port involves the following technical 
procedures. First, the educational need 
for each school unit of the state is 
calculated on a uniform basis up to 
the level provided in the foundation 
program. Educational need is then 
converted into cost expressed in dol- 
lars. Second, the minimum tax effort 
required locally of each local school 
administrative unit for the support of 
the foundation program is determined. 
Third, the difference between the cost 
of the foundation program in eacn 
local school administrative unit and 
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its minimum required local tax effort 
in proportion to its taxpaying ability 
is paid by the state from the state 
equalization or foundation program 
fund. This article is concerned only 
with that pare of the equalization or 
foundation program formula that re- 
lates to the measurement of the rela- 
tive taxpaying ability of local school 
administrative units. 


FOUR METHODS OF ESTIMATE 

Any state attempting to support a 
partnership finance program must seek 
for as accurate and equitable an esti- 
mate of taxpaying ability of each local 
administrative unit as possible. . Four 
methods of estimating taxpaying abil- 
ity are being used:! 

1. Local assessments. This method 
is highly unsatisfactory because it var- 
ies considerably from county to county 
with respect to true valuation. Also, 
it is subject to local manipulation. 

2. State supervised assessments. 
This is some improvement over local 
assessments in that the opinions of 
impartial officials are brought to bear. 
However, local officials still share in 
the valuation of property. 

3. State tax commission. Such 
bodies appraise the true value of prop- 
erty in each local unit. 

4. Index of taxpaying ability. In 
this method an objective technic is 
sought that will predict relative ability 
on the basis of the economic factors 
of wealth contained in the local ad- 
ministrative units. 

What method should a state use to 
measure the relative taxpaying ability 
of local school administrative units? 
Obviously there are only two really 
satisfactory methods: to establish a 
‘Guides to the Development of State 
School Finance Programs, Committee on 


Tax Education and School Finance, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1949, p. 17. 
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state commission with the authority 
and the staff necessary to appraise the 
true value of property in each local 
school administrative unit, or to use 
an economic index of the relative tax- 
paying ability of local school units. 
Often it is not practicable to set 
up a state tax commission with the 
authority and staff necessary to ap- 
praise. property on a statewide basis. 
The legislatures of many states are 
not willing to give that type of au- 
thority to any state body. In such 
states consideration should be given 
to the possibility of using an economic 
index to measure local taxpaying abil- 
ity. The remainder of this article is 
devoted to a discussion of that method. 
The development of an index of the 
relative taxpaying ability of local 
school units involves two principal 
steps: (1) the selection of the eco- 
nomic factors to include in the index, 
and (2) the determination by mathe- 
matical procedures of the relative 
weights to assign to each factor. 
There has been considerable re- 
search on these problems during the 
last 15 years. Cornell* did the pioneer 
research on these problems and dem- 
onstrated that economic factors could 
be used successfully to determine an 
index of local taxpaying ability. Johns* 
applied Cornell's methods with some 
modification to Alabama in 1938, and 
that state was the first state to use an 
economic index of taxpaying ability 
in distributing state school funds. At 
the present time, Florida, Georgia, 
West Virginia, Arkansas and Texas 
are using similar types of indices. 


*Cornell, Francis G.: A Measure of Tax- 
paying Ability, Bureau of Publications, 
— College, Columbia University, 
1936. 

*Johns, R. L.: An Index of the Finan- 
cial Ability of Local Systems to Support 
Public Education, Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1938. Mimeographed. 
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Lee* presented the following stand- 
ards for the development of indices 
of the relative taxpaying ability of 
local school units he adapted from the 
studies of Cornell, Mort’ and Johns: 

“1. The index and all economic fac- 
tors should be objective; therefore all 
data pertaining to these factors should 
be obtainable from reliable published 
sources. 

“2. All economic factors and the 
index should be independent from the 
influence of local assessing bodies. 

“3, Each economic factor should 
measure some different aspect of the 
wealth of the state, and a sufficient 
number should be included in order 
to represent all the principal elements 
of the wealth of the state. 

“4. The index should be, based on 
some validating measure that directly 
corresponds to the actual value of 
property. 

“5. The mathematical formula em- 
ployed for the development of the 
index of taxpaying ability should be 
as sensitive to the small local units as 
it is to the large local units in pre- 
dicting relative ability. 

“6. The index of taxpaying ability 
should be as equitable as possible 
without undue complexity in order 
that the formula be administratively 
feasible.” 

Such economic factors as the fol- 
lowing are commonly being used in 
economic indices of local taxpaying 
ability: retail sales, proceeds from pas- 
senger automobile license sales, per- 
sonal income tax returns, value of 
farm products, and number of gain- 
fully employed nonfarm, nongovern- 
ment workers. Other economic factors 
might well be used. 

Some points to keep in, mind are 
the following: (1) each factor should 
measure some different aspect of the 
state’s economy; (2) a sufficient num- 
ber of economic factors should be used 
to measure all important aspects of a 
state's economy, and (3) the inclusion 
of too large a number of economic 
factors in the formula unnecessarily 
complicates it without substantially 
increasing its validity or reliability. 

The most difficult problem is to de- 
termine the relative weights to assign 
to the economic factors to include in 

“Lee, Robert Edmund: A Technique for 
the Development of an Index of the Rela- 
tive Taxpaying Ability of Local School Ad- 
ministrative Units, University of Florida, 
1950. (Unpublished doctor's dissertation. ) 

*Mort, Paul R., and Others: Federal Sup- 
port for Public Education. Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 
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the index. It would seem that this is 
a relatively simple problem in multiple 
regression where the well known 
method of “least squares” could read- 
ily be applied. But the standard 
method of least squares estimates the 
taxpaying ability of large local school 
units with relatively greater accuracy 
than small school units. This violates 
the standard that the index should 
measure the taxpaying ability of small 
school units relatively as accurately as 
large units. 

The weights of the economic factors 
can be estimated by empirically ap- 
proximating the conditions of best fit. 
This method has been used with some 
success in some states employing in- 
dices of taxpaying ability. However, 
this method leaves something to be 
desired because independent workers 
using this method will not arrive at 
exactly the same weights for the same 
factors. 

What is needed is a mathematical 
method that will meet all the stand- 
ards set forth above for a good index. 
Such a method has recently been de- 
veloped by Meyer and Johns® and its 
validity tested by application to data 
from a number of states.’ 

Briefly, the method is as follows: 
Let us assume that the following eco- 
nomic factors have been selected for 
inclusion in the index: retail sales, 
passenger automobile license receipts, 
personal income tax returns, value of 
farm products, and gainfully employed 
workers. The following formula can 
be used to express the desired relation- 
ship: x.>= AX,+BX2+CX3;+DX,4+ 
EX;, where X..= the relative taxpaying 
ability of each local school unit ex- 
pressed in per cent of the state total; 
X,=retail sales; X= passenger auto- 
mobile license receipts; X3= personal 
income tax returns; X,= value of farm 
products; X;= gainfully employed, all 
factors to be expressed in per cent 
of the state total, and A, B, C, D, and 
E represent the relative weights as- 
signed to these factors, the weights 
totaling 100 per cent. 

Equations are derived to calculate 
the respective weights to assign to the 
economic factors and the mathematical 
condition of “goodness of fit” is that 


*Meyer, Herbert A., and Johns, R. L.: 
A Method for Calculating an Economic 
Index of the Taxpaying Ability of Local 
School Units, University of Florida, College 
of Education, 1951. (Mimeographed bulle- 
tin.) 

*Malmborg, Walter Frank: Multivariate 
Analysis Applied to a Problem in Taxa- 
tion, University of Florida, 1951. (Unpub- 
lished master’s thesis. ) 


the sum of the squares of the expression 


X,—X, 
i shall be a minimum. The 


symbol X, is the observed value of 
the criterion of true value of property 
for each local school unit. 

It is not necessary to limit the for- 
mula to five predictive factors. Addi- 
tional factors may be added if nec- 
essary. For instance, six predictive 
factors were used to calculate an index 
of taxpaying ability for the counties 
in Mississippi. The resulting formula 
was as follows: X,.=.282970X, + 
.044144X, + .142688X, + .065110X, 
+ .222936X, + .242152X,. 

X,, X., X;, X, and X, correspond 
to the same predictive factors sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, and 
X,=per cent of public utilities. It 
will be noted that the coefficients of 
the predictive factors in this formula 
add to one and, therefore, are ex- 
pressed in decimals. 

This method makes it possible for 
workers to arrive at identical results 
when working independently. Further- 
more, it is more nearly accurate than 
empirical approximation, and it meets 
all important standards for a good 
index. However, this method should 
be used only by statisticians who are 
experts. 

There are many technical problems 
involved in factor selection. Improper 
selection of factors may result in an 
invalid index. Unacceptable negative 
coefficients may also result from im- 
proper selection of factors or unreli- 
ability of data. Only expert statistical 
treatment can handle such contingen- 
cies. When the index has been prop- 
erly developed, it can readily be 
applied to the distribution of state 
funds by clerical workers with no 
statistical training. 

An index of this type can either 
be written directly in the state aid 
law or incorporated in the regulations 
of the state board of education. The 
question arises concerning how often 
the weights of the economic factors 
should be calculated. The total econ- 
omy of a state changes slowly, so 
therefore it should not be necessary to 
redetermine the weights of the eco- 
nomic factors included in the index 
more often than once in 10 years. . 
However, the economy of individual 
school units changes considerably from 
time to time. The per cent of the 
taxpaying ability of the state in each 
local school unit can readily be re- 
calculated annually from the most re- 
cent available data. 
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ADMINISTRATOR AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 


M®* DALTON, school principal, 
has just finished a conference 
with Mrs. Brooks, the school librarian. 
The main subject under discussion was 
the library's needs as they would affect 
the budget for the following year, but 
in the course of the conversation many 
other matters concerning the library 
have come up. Mr. Dalton is disturbed 
about the library's services and his own 
part in providing for those services. 

Obviously Mrs. Brooks does not feel 
that she has received proper support 
from the principal for what she is at- 
tempting to do. As they have dis- 
cussed the whole problem of the 
library, he has been uneasily aware 
that he is not quite sure what the 
library is doing or can do for the 
instructional program of the school and 
for the total growth of boys and girls. 
Naturally, he has a faint suspicion that 
Mrs. Brooks’ concept of the library's 
function is not so clear as it should be. 

The questions that are surging 
through Mr. Dalton’s mind and the 
recognition that there is real need of 
improvement in the library's services 
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have come as a shock to him. He has 
always regarded himself as “library 
minded.” He has often expressed his 
conviction that “the library is the heart 
of the school” and has attempted to 
back up his words by the administra- 
tive approvals necessary to meet needs 
Mrs. Brooks has brought to his atten- 
tion. The book budget has been a 
good one as measured by recognized 
standards. Mrs. Brooks has not been 
asked to care for study halls or to 
take on other nonlibrary duties that 
would interfere with library services. 
He has trusted her judgment in order- 
ing books and in all matters pertaining 
to the library. 

Countless examples of his unques- 
tioning ag:proval of Mrs. Brooks’ plans 
come to Mr. Dalton’s mind to make 
him feel that any further demands on 
him for help in solving the library's 
problems would be unreasonable. Mr. 
Dalton is, however, doomed to further 


KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 
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thinking on the subject by the fact 
that he is a good administrator. He 
will in the future find himself ponder- 
ing more and more on two questions: 
What vital service to the total school 
program can and should be provided 
by the library? What can a principal 
do to open the way to such library 
service? 

As Mr. Dalton reflects on the situa- 
tion, he realizes that certain functions 
of the library staff are seldom over- 
looked and are often accepted by both 
faculty and students as being the only 
ones. They are the acquisition of 
books, the care and circulation of 
books, and provision for a quiet place 
for reference work. The fact that al- 
most all of the other functions of a 
good library are dependent upon the 
acquisition and care of books and that 
the services of a trained librarian are 
necessary for the efficient handling of 
technical processes in the school library 
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has apparently resulted in a classic 
piece of non sequitur thinking on the 
part of many school persons. They as- 
sume that a librarian need not also 
be a teacher. 

No school library at any level can 
be really effective unless its goals, func- 
tions and methods of working are con- 
stantly examined, evaluated and, if nec- 
essary, modified by a librarian who is 
also, in the most significant sense of 
the word, a teacher. The librarian must 


understand the school program and the 
library's part in it. She should know 
both pupils and teachers and be able 
to think in terms of the point of view 
of each group. Not only must she be 
concerned primarily with people rather 
than books but also she must make the 
teachers and pupils aware of her values. 

The librarian should share with 
other teachers in curriculum planning, 
in child study, in reading guidance, 
and in the myriad activities that are a 


part of any good teacher's professional 
life. Incidentally, this concern for the 
major ways of working through a 
library is a great incentive to the 
librarian to streamline and organize 
more effectively necessary routines and 
technical processes. Even though she 
may be able to do comparatively little 
to reduce red tape, she should remem- 
ber that it is often the bane of a 
teacher's existence. 

The librarian is chiefly responsible 
for the creation of a warm and friendly 
climate in the library. There are of 
necessity many impediments in the 
path to this goal, such as the imposi- 
tion of fines and the demand that the 
library's atmosphere combine informal- 
ity with quiet adequate for reading. 
Friendliness and a cooperative spirit 
are among the first essentials. 

It is the librarian’s responsibility to 
find all possible ways of getting the 
user and the materials together. Being 
herself convinced of the value of her 
wares is, of course, a first essential. 
Perhaps activities that will give her a 
clear and vivid view of readers’ needs 
are the best road to the acquisition of 
materials to meet those needs and to 
finding ways to introduce them. A 


Left: Student assistant in New- 
ark's department of libraries, 
visual aids and radio. Below: 
Students in Garden City, N. Y., 
are using French language 
records in the school library. 
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librarian who has been a part of cur- 
riculum planning when lack of ma- 
terials in a given area has been dis- 
cussed is surely more likely to be 
vigilant in searching for such ma- 
terials and in notifying interested 
teachers and students when they are 
available than is the one who has not. 

A close working relationship with 
other teachers and with pupils not 
only will stimulate the librarian to do 
her own work more effectively but 
also will result in the use by the library 
of resources most essential to it—the 
counsel, creative thinking, suggestions 
and general assistance of those other 
than the librarian. The trained pro- 
fessional staff of a school library is 
often only one person; it is seldom 
more than a few. There is, therefore, 
a need for many opinions from many 
sources in the solution of its problems. 
The librarian must convey to the rest 
of the faculty and to the pupils her 
need for such help and must find 
many ways to get and use it. 

A librarian working effectively with 
a student staff naturally keeps open 
such channels of communication. She 
also gives students an opportunity for 
service to the school, gains valuable 


Right: Scene in services depart- 
ment of Dallas library's film 


center. Below: Los Angeles 
high school student crews dem- 
onstrate different types of 
audio-visual materials available. 


SF 
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assistance in the technical work of the 
library, offers students a chance for 
some vocational exploration, and estab- 
lishes relationships that are excellent 
bases for reading guidance. Members 
of the student staff can, in addition to 
helping directly with their own sug- 
gestions for improving library service, 
be valuable liaison agents between the 
library and other students. 

The establishment of the necessary 
good working relationship between 


librarian and other teachers is, of 
course, a joint responsibility. In one 
respect, however, the librarian must 
assume the major part of it. She must 
be receptive. She must help the teacher 
to feel the library’s need of what the 
teacher can offer. She must make it 
as simple and easy as possible for the 
teacher to contribute, whether she 
offers a suggestion for the book order 
or a complaint about the way fines 
are collected. She must give genuine 











consideration to suggestions _ even 
though they seem a threat to generally 
accepted library ways of working. 

The library's function in the pro- 
vision of materials does not end with 
bringing together readers and books. 
Today it must include offering pupils 
and teachers opportunity to select not 
only from books but also from the 
various audio-visual aids to learning. 
The library is the logical place for all 
such materials, and new schools and 
those with adequate space and per- 
sonnel in the library for expanding 
services will find in the inclusion in 
the library collection of audio-visual 
materials a real opportunity to serve 
better. In those schools in which it is 
necessary to have separate audio-visual 
departments the library must assume 
joint responsibility for the coordina- 
tion of indexes and catalogs and for 
working out plans for an integrated 
program to supply materials. 


MUST RECOGNIZE NEED 

Perhaps the primary responsibility 
of the administrator in facilitating su- 
perior library service in his school 
is to recognize the need for it. His 
vision as to the library's contribution 
in the total program will inevitably 
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Student helpers 
check clipping 
files at St. Jo- 
seph's Academy 
library, St. Paul. 


have great effect on the librarian’s. 
If the two are divergent, it will be 
necessary for principal and librarian 
to work together and with teachers, 
students and, in some situations, par- 
ents to the end that a sound philosophy 
and an understanding of the school 
program will become the basis of the 
library program. 

Charged as she is with the responsi- 
bility for performing technical proc- 
esses which inevitably consume much 
of her time, the librarian is in danger 
of a certain isolation. These processes 
are unfamiliar to administrators and 
other teachers. They often seem mys- 
terious and sometimes unnecessary to 
those groups. Thus the librarian is, 
in a sense, working alone on many 
problems. It certainly is not the obli- 
gation of the principal to concern 
himself with advising the librarian in 
the minutiae of such work, but he can 
often give valuable assistance by mak- 
ing the librarian aware of his willing- 
ness to consider the broad implica- 
tions of all library problems. The 
point of view of an administrator, who 
sees the library in a perspective which 
only he can have, is of greatest value 
to the librarian. Knowing that such 
cooperation is available will do much 


for the librarian’s sense of security. 
The advice of a nonlibrarian also stim- 
ulates the librarian to continuous re- 
evaluation of the technical part of her 
work and to modifications that will 
improve service. 

The principal can help the librarian 
to work as an integral part of the fac- 
ulty, making vital contributions to the 
whole school program both as a teacher 
and as a librarian, by considering the 
librarian’s total job and the values 
involved in various parts of it. 

The result may be a decision to ar- 
range for some clerical assistance or 
other relief from technical details so 
that the time saved can be spent by 
the librarian in working with a student 
library club. It may mean adminis- 
trative approval of the librarian’s ab- 
sence from the library during a certain 
period each week so that she can work 
on a curriculum planning committee. 
It may necessitate arranging for some 
faculty consideration of library rules 
in an effort to eliminate certain rigidi- 
ties in library procedures. 

Certainly the principal's awareness 
of the library and the librarian as 
vitally and integrally involved in the 
life of the school will have a marked 
effect on the librarian and other faculty 
members. They will expect more of 


the library; they will create a library 
that serves better and means more to 
boys and girls. 


MUST ENCOURAGE LIBRARIAN 

The principal can encourage con- 
tinuous evaluation of the library's serv- 
ices by real interest in them. His evi- 
dence of a desire for significant reports 
of library activities and his willingness 
to discuss library problems in the way 
he customarily talks over other school 
problems are essential to a good library. 
They will be conducive to significant 
evaluation and to increasing flexibility 
and vitality in the library. 

Perhaps the chief contribution the 
principal can make toward better li- 
brary service is genuine appreciation 
and encouragement. Recognition of 
the importance in the school program 
of the library, sound criticism of its 
inadequacies, provision for funds and 
staff, high expectations as to service, 
requests that the library provide books 
and other materials for the principal's 
personal and professional use, a belief 
in the librarian as a teacher and person 
as well as a librarian, all these can 
express appreciation. They will en- 
courage the librarian and make for a 
better library. 
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Rosslyn Heights School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, from 
the south and southeast. 
Under the kindergarten 
window is a planting box. 
Two children stand in the 
entrance to the kinder- 
garten play area. The 
classrom wing at left is for 


first and second grades. 
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School personnel planned 


ROSSLYN HEIGHTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 


for this Utah elementary school 


ALT LAKE CITY school building 

needs are going apace because of 
population growth and _ population 
shift from the center of town to the 
periphery. A $6,000,000 building pro- 
gtam was approved in 1948. A sec- 
ond building program, for approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, is now under 
way. All but $2,600,000 of the money 
is being raised on a_ pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Attempts have been made to make 
sure that the new plants will be de- 
signed with full consideration of func- 
tion, economy, flexibility and expanda- 
bility. We have tried to make sure 
that architects would be guided by 
full and explicit directions about the 
educational program to be served by 
the new buildings. 

We have depended largely on the 
advice of teachers as to what is needed 
to ensure that the children are given 
physical facilities conducive to their 
well-being. It was decided that archi- 
tect and educator each had a major 
role to play. The educator would pro- 
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vide the program specifications, and 
the architect would follow these speci- 
fications in creating the building de- 
sign. This called for effective team- 
work based on mutual respect and con- 
sideration. 

The assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel and school organi- 
zation was appointed chairman of a 
general committee to develop educa- 
tional specifications for elementary 
schools. This committee appointed a 
number of subcommittees to develop 
recommendations for certain aspects 
of new schools. For example, a com- 
mittee consisting of the primary grade 
supervisor, several principals, and 
about 50 teachers served as a general 
primary grade committee. The large 
group was divided into a number of 
subcommittees that developed detailed 
suggestions for such things as kinder- 
garten furniture, space and storage re- 


quirements at the kindergarten level; 
chalkboards, pin-up board space, win- 
dows, lighting, and such special items 
as electrical outlets, sinks and drink- 
ing fountains. 

Teachers took a great interest in 
this assignment. They did much study 
and research to meet it. This was all 
accomplished on out-of-school time. 

Other committees made similar 
studies for other aspects of the ele- 
mentary school plant. Such items as 
visual and auditory aids, storage 
rooms, the administrative unit, the 
auditorium, the library, rest rooms, 
and toilet rooms were studied by sub- 
committees whose recommendations 
were then reviewed by the larger com- 
mittee and finally by the central ele- 
mentary school committee. This group 
adjusted all group recommendations 
into a coordinated whole and passed 
them on to me and the members of 
my general building committee, who 
took final responsibility for recommen- 
dations in written form, which were 
presented to the board of education. 
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We have in the building and 
grounds department competent engi- 
neers with excellent training and 
broad experience. We felt, neverthe- 
less, the need for a consultant. Be- 
cause of our large program, an au- 
thority on school plant development 
was employed on a permanent basis. 
This new staff member is playing a 
significant rdle as consultant to school 
groups, civic groups, the architects, 
the board of education, and me. He 
is the author of two planning guide 
documents, which have the official ap- 
proval of the board and which archi- 
tects are required to follow implicitly 
in designing buildings. 

Some changes and compromises in 
formulating educational requirements 
are inevitable. The consultant has 
done a good job in reporting these 
changes to all concerned. Teachers 
now see the actualization of their ef- 
forts in new schools in operation. 
They are highly pleased. The new 
buildings provide more space inside 
and out. All of the furniture and 
equipment is easily movable. Much of 
it has been designed and constructed 
locally. 

We have been fortunate in the se- 
lection of architects who are willing 
and eager to collaborate with school 
personnel. The preliminary drawings 
have been developed in close coopera- 


Typical classroom, showing mounting of window shades 
at center of sash for raising or lowering. Window sills 
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tion with the school design authority 
and other members of the building 
and grounds department. Central 
school committees have had a chance 
to evaluate plans in the making. Board 
members have shared in the various 
stages of plan development. Final ap- 
proval of plans is a mere formality. 
At the present time, two schools 
have been built with large numbers 
participating in the planning. School 
children appear to profit by this group 
endeavor. The general conviction is 
that the new buildings not only are 


much more economical (in terms of 
the relative purchasing power of the 
dollar) than older schools are but also 
are extremely functional. They meet 
the present needs of children, and they 
can be changed to meet future con- 
ditions. The internal space arrange- 
ment is made flexible by having all 
walls separating classrooms nonload- 
bearing. The buildings can be ex- 
panded easily by additions. Such fa- 
cilities as the library, the auditorium 
and the offices are conveniently situ- 
ated for use by adult groups. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING 
for Rosslyn Heights Elementary School 


LORENZO S. YOUNG 
Lorenzo S. Young & Arnold H. Ehlers, Architects 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Res Heights Elementary 

School, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
completed last year at a total structural 
cost of $836,286, which included the 
general contract, plumbing, heating 


and ventilation, and the electrical con- 
tract. Built-in equipment, unit book 
shelving, cabinets, magazine racks, 
work tables, and teachers’ closets were 
included in the contract. It did not 


are polished terrazzo, which extends over cabinet 
below, providing wide waterproof shelf for plants. 
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Library showing 
study group. The 
areas at far end 
are work and con- 
ference rooms. 
Shelving and 
magazine racks 
are all standard- 
ized into units 
and can be 
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moved about 

freely. Below: 

A glimpse into — = 
the kindergarten. gu 


include the cost of the land, the archi- 
tectural fee, or the cost of the furnish- 
ings. 

There are 36,834 square feet in the 
building, including a boiler room and 
a fan room in the basement, and 634,- 
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674 cubic feet. The cost per square 
foot was $10.45, and the cost per cubic 
foot was 60 cents. 

The building is of Class A construc- 
tion, with concrete foundations and 
firebrick exterior walls, steel sash, steel 
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mullions, and concrete roof. All win- 
dows are constructed in 4 foot widths 
for receiving shades; the mullions be- 
tween windows become supporting 
members for concrete girth beams 
above. The windows have projecting 





exterior sunvisors, located two lights 
high, so that the shades can be pulled 
to this point, and the other two lights 
are protected from the direct rays of 
the sun. 

There is no plastering in the build- 
ing except in the administration area, 
the teachers’ rooms, and the rest rooms. 
All other interior walls are volcanic 
cinder block. Classrooms have wain- 
scots, as high as the window sills, of 
cinder blocks rubbed or given a hone 
finish and then treated with a colorless 
sealer. Above this wainscot the cin- 
der blocks were given two coats of a 
resin base paint. 

Corridor walls are volcanic cinder 
block with a 444 by 41% inch ceramic 
tile wainscot applied directly to the 
block. Above the wainscot the cinder 
blocks are painted like the classroom 
walls. Glass block panels set into the 
walls make the corridors light enough 
that no artificial light is needed during 
the day. 


PRACTICAL SEAT 

One of the features of this building 
is the corridor tile seat and buttresses 
with cloak hanging racks between so 
that the children can sit down while 
removing their rubbers and overshoes 


and then put them on the step, out of 
the way. 
All ceilings in the building are 


furred down and covered with acousti- 
cal tile. The concrete floors were ap- 
plied directly to earth and gravel fill, 
except the floor over the boiler and 
fan rooms, which is pan and concrete 
joist construction. Asphalt tile flooring 
was used in classrooms, corridors, the 
administration area, the teachers’ room, 
the library, the storage room, and the 
auditorium. 

Doors, trim, base, cabinets, cup- 
boards, tables and other wooden ar- 
ticles are birch, stained and varnished, 
with a satin finish. Exterior doors, 
frames for transoms, side lights, and so 
forth, are custom built units, finished 
in polished aluminum paint. 

The heating system is two-pipe low 
pressure steam, stoker fired 
boiler. One fan system delivers tem- 
pered air to the classrooms and other 
rooms. The supply ducts run in the 
suspended ceiling space over the cor- 
ridors. Air is introduced to the indi- 
vidual rooms through diffusion grilles, 


with a 


to avoid drafts. The supply air varies 
in temperature according to outside 
conditions but is always introduced at 
lower than room temperature to avoid 
overheating. Supplementary heat is 
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provided in classrooms by convectors 
located under windows to supply heat 
at the point of greatest exposure and 
heat loss. 

The administrative area, offices, toilet 
rooms, and other rooms of a similar 
nature are heated by convectors. The 
auditorium has a fan system that pro- 
vides ventilation and heating with 
steam coils. 

The plumbing was installed accord- 
ing to the National Plumbing Code, 
with a complete hot and cold water 
distributing system to all lavatories and 
sinks. Each classroom has its own sink 
and tiled drainboard and drinking 
fountain, with a complete system of 
waste and vent piping to all fixtures. 
There are four main toilet rooms, with 
additional rest rooms for teachers and 
administration rooms, and a complete 
system of sewage disposal, together 
with the required piping and connec- 
tions to the city sewer system. 

Standard provisions of the National 
Electrical Code and applicable local 
ordinances governed the electrical 
work. Fixtures for classrooms are con- 
centric indirect units. Fixtures in the 
auditorium are concealed direct, dif- 
fusing glass units. Light intensities 
are as follows: classrooms, 20 foot 
candles; auditorium, 15 foot candles; 
corridors, 5 foot candles. 

Convenience outlets for projectors 
are provided in all classrooms and in 
the auditorium. A conduit for sound 
is provided between the stage and the 
rear of the auditorium. 

Duplex outlets on 50 foot centers 
are provided in corridors for electric 
cleaning and waxing machines. 

A master program clock system is 
provided, with bells in the corridor 
and a horn for the playground area. 
The fire alarm system consists of super- 
vised break-glass stations. 

No radio or public address system 
was installed, but for future installa- 
tion conduits to the attic are provided 
from speaker outlets in classrooms and 
from the attic to amplifiers and a cen- 
tral equipment location. 

The site for this building is an L 
shaped plot of ground containing ap- 
proximately 71 acres, located in a fine 
residential section in the southeast part 
of Salt Lake City. The area is in the 
center of the block, with the back yards 
of residences forming property lines. 
Entrances to the property had to be 
developed through a vacant lot on the 
west and the purchase of a right-of- 
way to the street on the east. 

This might suggest to other school 


boards the possibility of using property 
in the center of a block when the area 
is large enough. Certainly the school 
built in such a spot has privacy and 
quiet, and the children are kept off 
the streets. 

The Rosslyn Heights School con- 
tains two kindergarten rooms with 
separate entrances, wrap racks, and rest 
rooms; one first grade classroom; two 
second grade classrooms; two third 
grade classrooms; two fourth grade 
classrooms; two fifth grade classrooms; 
two sixth grade classrooms; a multi- 
purpose room with three storage 
rooms; a library with a workroom and 
a committee room at one end; a teach- 
ers’ room with a rest room; a large 
room across from the auditorium for 
the storage of chairs and other equip- 
ment; an auditorium, seating 400, with 
stage facilities accessible to classrooms 
that can be used for dressing rooms, 
and the administration area, consisting 
of a reception room, a principal's office, 
a nurse’s room, a book supply room, 
and storage space. 

All classrooms are 26 by 36 feet; the 
library is 26 by 40 feet, and the kinder- 
garten rooms are approximately 30 
by 40 feet. 


GOOD SUPERVISION 

The administration area is so located 
that from it both corridors, the audi- 
torium, and the main entrance to the 
building can be supervised. 

One feature of the school’s plan is 
that the kindergarten wing; the first, 
second and third grade classroom wing, 
and the fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
classroom wing each has its separate 
play area, rest room facilities, and en- 
trance. This makes possible better su- 
pervision by the teachers. 

Standardized equipment was used 
whenever possible. A 4 foot module 
was used for all window openings and 
supports, making glass, shades and 
blinds uniform in size throughout. 
Also, all bookshelves, teachers’ cabi- 
nets, work tables, magazine racks, and 
similar furniture were standardized as 
much as possible and made in remov- 
able units so that they can be relocated 
in the rooms or moved from one room 
to another as required. The only units 
that are permanent in each classroom 
are the sink and the cabinets, which 
were standardized in size and design. 
The height was adapted to meet the 
children’s needs. 

Since this school does not require a 
lunch program, no cafeteria needed to 


be built. 
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Ts Maple Avenue Elementary 
School, Claremont, N.H., should be 
of particular interest because it has 
been completed at a time when school 
building costs are receiving an increas- 
ing amount of attention from educa- 
tors, planners and citizens. 

The past war, fear of a future war, 
and increased taxation have deeply af- 
fected all phases of life in this country, 
giving us cause to question everything 
to which we have become accustomed 
and to revaluate our thinking in terms 
not only of our needs but also of what 
we can afford. 

The architect faced by a diversity of 
educational goals and methods must 
still be able to produce more building 
for less money. In the design of this 
school every effort was made to accom- 
plish this. Careful planning and eco- 
nomical construction, obtained by sim- 
plicity of framing and judicious choice 
of materials, enabled us to build with- 
in our limited budget. At the same 
time we believe that in effecting sav- 
ings we have in no way increased 
maintenance costs. We were pleased to 
be able to provide individual temper- 
ature control in each room, thus assur- 


MAPLE AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CLAREMONT, N. H. 
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LIMITED 


but this town gets new schoolhouse that 


provides flexible, attractive classrooms 


F. LESTER TRAFTON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Claremont, N.H. 


ing a maximum economy of fuel con- 
sumption. 

In planning this project, the building 
committee (members of the school 


board and three other citizens) visited ° 


different buildings so that all might 
have a clear understanding of the 
architectural elements that constitute 
a school plant. In this manner all 
could visualize different types of win- 
dow treatment, roofs, floors and build- 
ing materials. Because certain economic 


limitations were clearly acknowledged 
at the .tart, such investigation was 
most valuable in determining the stand- 
ards by which this school should be 
planned. The size and needs of our 
project were determined by careful 
study, while we kept in mind what 
would be economically feasible. 

The genesis of our architectural plan 
was, of course, the all-important class- 
room unit. We examined and discussed 
every conceivable type, size and shape. 


REAR VIEW, MAPLE AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 








Everyone wanted ample classroom wall 
space, more than is obtained by the 
use of wardrobes. We considered the 
possibility of having coat space in the 
corridors but we did not accept this 
as desirable. Coat rooms were provided 
on the corridor side of each classroom, 
an economical solution resulting in 
more equalized spans. The coat rooms 
are equipped with hooks for coats and 
hat and shelves for lunch boxes. 

Since an elementary classroom is a 
self-contained unit, it is flexible be- 
cause of its equipment and internal 
arrangements. We decided upon mov- 
able sectional units for project storage 
and books rather than built-in equip- 
ment. This decision also saved us some 
money. 

Other interesting features of our 
classroom —sunit ample storage 
closet and teacher's closet and direc- 
tional glass block windows to provide 


are 


uniform daylighting over the entire 
room. Each classroom has a display 
window opening into the corridor. 
This window has a shelf for the dis- 
play of work, with a light overhead. 
The size of each classroom is 22 feet 
by 35 feet. 

Our one-story building plan, we 
believe, satisfactorily resolves the needs 
of the school into a well integrated 
and balanced design. This plan is so 
arranged and oriented as to fit best 
the existing site. All classrooms have 
either morning or afternoon sunlight. 
The site, which was purchased nearly 
40 years ago, precluded any arrange- 
ment other than having the length of 
the building run from north to south. 
The building has been placed 100 feet 
from the main thoroughfare with 
access to a side street to reduce traffic 
congestion and to provide a route for 
the bus. The building has been so 


Each classroom is a self-contained unit. Project storage sections and 
bookcases are movable, not built-in. Not shown is the display window 
opening into the corridor. Dimensions of the room are 22 by 35 feet. 





located as to allow maximum use of 
property. 

The kindergarten and primary grade 
children may enter and leave through 
the north entrance, using the west play 
area, while the pupils in the upper 
grades use the south and east entrances 
and a larger play area south of the 
building. Future expansion is pro- 
vided for at the south end of building. 
The kindergarten and primary class- 
rooms have toilets adjacent to each 
room. 

The kitchen at the front of the 
building has proved satisfactory. Class- 
rooms are lighted by two rows of 
seven fixtures, each with two 40 watt 
fluorescent tubes. Fixtures with circular 
40 watt fluorescent tubes are used to 
light the corridors. 

As was mentioned previously, this 
building has pneumatic individual 
temperature control for all rooms. The 
ventilation system consists of a large 
exhaust fan located on the roof and 
connected by ducts to each classroom 
and a smaller exhaust fan connected in 
the same way to the toilets. The system 
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for classrooms is, of course, separate 
from that for toilets. To get fresh air 
in the classrooms the teachers open a 
window or windows. 

The large general purpose room is 
equipped with two unit ventilators 
complete with fans, motor and heating 
elements. Plumbing fixtures are of best 
quality, and sinks are provided for all 
classrooms. Electrical fixtures in class- 
rooms and corridors are fluorescent. 
A pipe space exists under the entire 
building so that all plumbing is ac- 
cessible. This feature also achieves 
flexibility of services, permitting future 
additions or changes of electrical and 
plumbing services. 

Briefly the construction of this school 
is as follows: 

Walls: Cinder concrete block with 
sandstruck brick veneer on exterior 
walls, 

Floors: Concrete slab on wire lath; 
concrete reinforcement on steel joists. 
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Roof: Built-up tar and gravel roof; 
fiber glass insulation on wood deck on 
steel joists. 

Finishes: Flush veneer doors, metal 
door bucks, wood trim, ceramic tile on 
toilet floors. There is 3/16 inch asphalt 
tile on floors of classrooms and corri- 
dors. The multipurpose room has a 
wood floor. The walls of two class- 
rooms are canary yellow with leaf green 
trim; of two others, sea green, with leaf 
green trim, and of the other two class- 
rooms, peach, with wine trim. 

Economies start with planning, and 
such planning must fit the local situa- 
tion. The total cost of this school is 
$150,000, including equipment, land- 
scaping, sidewalks, fence and fees. The 
building contains six classrooms, supply 
storage space, playground storage space, 
teachers’ room, nurse’s room, kitchen 
and multipurpose room  (kinder- 
garten). The last named is near the 
main entrance so that when it is used 
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by the community the entire building 
does not need to be opened. 

In achieving an integrated design 
meeting the needs of the program, we 
have strived to have this building not 
only functional as to needs and struc- 
ture but also satisfactory from an 
esthetic standpoint. We have empha- 
sized color, using warm cheerful home- 
like colors, and have kept our wood 
finishes light. The scale has been kept 
small where possible, as in the corri- 
dors, where the ceilings are as low as 
those in the children’s homes. 

We have given more study to details 
and exterior design than is perhaps 
necessary to mere function, but we 
hope that this building will effect a 
pride of community ownership, serving 
also as an attractive symbol rather than 
as a mere factory. 

Architects for the school were Orcutt 
and Marston, Hanover, N.H. The 
building was occupied in March 1951. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OFFICE 


fronts for the whole system 


T= elementary school office is still 
something of a myth. Those of- 
fices that actually exist “just grew.” 
This is in contrast to an area designed 
to fill definite needs, such as, generally, 
the main or central offices of a school 
system and, certainly, successful busi- 
ness and professional offices. 

Low ceilinged, loft-like cubicles 
overhanging an entrance or at the ex- 
tension of the stairwell on the second 
floor are the commonest types of ele- 
mentary school offices. Why does this 
condition exist? Probably logical or 
specialized reasons could be given, but 
the near universal neglect of this part 
of the building suggests that it is be- 
cause little if any thought has been 
given by the professional educators to 
the importance of the elementary 
school office. 


THREE CRITERIA 

This part of the school is, however, 
of great importance and even more 
so because of its neglected state. The 
school office fronts for the whole school 
system. Children, parents and the 
nonparent public get their first intro- 
ductions to the school through the 
office. What kind of introductions are 
commonest? Do they actually reflect 
the school? Three criteria are: 

1. A good office, whether school, 
business or professional, must have a 
good location for the services it is ex- 
pected to provide. Good location 
means accessibility, convenience and 
adequate provisions for the flow of 
traffic. 

2. A good office must also ensure 
privacy when needed. Location and 
flow of traffic have direct bearing, but 
privacy makes further demands on the 
office layout. 

3. School offices require proper fur- 
nishings just as other offices do. 
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These criteria suggest the many con- 
crete considerations for planning an 
elementary school office. The loca- 
tion of this unit should be on the first 
floor near the main or front entrance 
of the building. It should have 
prominent identification and a con- 
veniently located entrance. 

A reception room and a private of- 
fice represent the minimum for any 
school. This minimum is the least 
that will ensure the privacy that a 
school should grant its pupils, parents 
and staff. Most situations call for 
more rooms than thé two basic ones. 
For example, a workroom for clerical 
help and for teachers, conference or 
committee rooms, and storage space 
for general supplies are being included 
in many planned offices. The Central 
School in Wilmette has these features, 
plus a connection with the health unit. 
The plan is to enable staff members to 
give the health unit supervision when 
the nurse is not present. 


FEELING OF FRIENDLINESS 

Proper furnishings and room layouts 
for elementary school offices need con- 
siderable study, and possibly every sys- 
tem requires a unique or distinctive 
office pattern. The office should truly 
reflect the school; therefore, its fur- 
nishings should be on a par with those 
in the rest of the plant. Excess either 
way is misrepresentation, whether so 
intended or not. Within the limits 
of the quality of the furnishings, many 
parts of the school philosophy can be 
displayed. Cleanliness or just plain 
housekeeping starts with the office, but 
also the feeling of being lived in must 
start here. Colorful, comfortable furni- 
ture costs no more than “school 
brown.” Wallpaper and bright paints 
often make draperies unnecessary and 
should typify the building's decoration. 


The most important item in any 
professional office is an intangible feel- 
ing of “rightness” or appropriateness. 
In other words, when a person goes to 
see a lawyer he expects a “law office”; 
when he goes to see a physician he 
expects a “doctor's office.” In an ele- 
mentary school office there should be 
a feeling of welcome, friendliness and 
the presence of little children. An 
open-door policy is needed—a real 
open door. The office can reflect a 
school where these characteristics are 
truly accepted as goals. It requires a 
little planning and a lot of living. 


GET RID OF COUNTER 

A few barriers to the kind of ele- 
mentary school offices that would fairly 
represent many schools are oftentimes 
overlooked. For some reason it has 
been accepted as good professional 
technic to talk from behind a desk 
and preferably over it. But anyone 
who has tried counseling or selling 
could testify to the value of getting 
rid of that barrier. For the same rea- 
son, likewise, the counter frequently 
found in many offices is out of place 
in an elementary school. Traffic is 
never such as to demand it and cer- 
tainly the product is not something to 
hand out over a counter. Why do 
counters exist in elementary school of- 
fices? Either because no one has 
thought about it or because the school 
is not recognizing that its No. 1 client 
is the little child. 

All our school offices would more 
truly fit the professional picture if more 
of the stock-in-trade were displayed. 
Wall display frames in which chil- 
dren’s work can be seen and show win- 
dows for the same purpose would do 
much to help the elementary school 
office become the true representative 
of the school. 
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A parade, led by beau- 
tiful palomino, is the 
first event of the an- 
nual Connecticut Val- 
ley Exposition. Brad- 
ford Academy, now a 
public school, and the 
Future Farmers of 
America are sponsors. 


This school operates a COUNTRY FAIR 


ROBERT S. IRELAND 
Former Principal, Bradford Academy 
Bradford, Vt. 


HE educational value of the coun- 

try fair has long been realized. by 
school officials. Students usually have 
been excused from regular school at- 
tendance to exhibit livestock or pro- 
duce at fairs. There is probably no bet- 
ter way to test one’s knowledge or to 
learn of the good points of Guernsey 
cows than to mingle and talk with 
the people who buy, raise and sell 
them. The same applies to beans, 
cucumbers and corn. 

It also is possible for a good young 
exhibitor to earn some extra cash in 
prizes. In fact, boys (and a few girls, 
too) have been known to earn suff- 
cient amounts at fairs to supply them 
with personal expense money for the 
rest of the year. 

In addition, the mechanical exhibits 
are stimulating and instructional for 
young farmers. Almost all boys are 
interested in learning the “hows” and 
the “whys” of the new types of equip- 
ment on display. 
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J. Arthur Peters, instructor in 
vocational agriculture at Bradford 
Academy, recognized the value and 
educational possibilities of a fair. In 
fact, he recognized far more and sug- 
gested that Bradford Academy con- 
sider a school operated fair as an edu- 
cational project involving all students. 
Fortunately, other developments at 
Bradford Academy lent support to his 
suggestion and ultimately enabled his 
ideas to take form. 

Directly after the end of World 
War II, the school district purchased 
a large plot of land between the 
academy building and the river. Mem- 
bers of the school board and the su- 
perintendent were convinced that the 
land could be used as a school and 
community recreation field. The com- 
munity, as well as the school, was 
canvassed for assistance and was or- 
ganized for the development of the 
field. 

The Bradford Community Club, a 
local men’s service organization, under- 
took the major responsibility for rais- 
ing funds and obtaining volunteer 
labor, but all organizations in the area 


were active in at least one aspect of 
the process. It was decided to make 
the field a living memorial to those 
who lost their lives in the war, and 
therefore it was named the Bradford 
Memorial Recreation Field. 

Local citizens from all walks of life, 
students, engineers, clerks, business- 
men, and their wives assisted in plan- 
ning, in supplying the necessary labor, 
and in furnishing funds for special 
work. Town and village machinery 
was used as much as possible for earth 
moving and grading. The result, even 
though the field has not been entirely 
completed, is a large and useful plot 
of land for physical education, ath- 
letics and recreation for both the 
school and community. Further de- 
velopment is expected to make it beau- 
tiful as well as useful. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Peters, 
the Bradford chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America (F.F.A.) organ- 
ized the first annual Connecticut Val- 
ley Exposition. It was inaugurated in 
September 1948, more than 200 stu- 
dents and many other citizens partici- 
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People were pleased with the re- 
sults of the first exposition, and for 
weeks after the event conversation 
throughout the area centered on the 
question of how to improve the proj- 
ect for next year. The Connecticut 
Valley Exposition having won its first 
battle for existence began to grow 
rapidly. 

Such growth required a broader 
base of support and responsibility. 
With this in mind, the Bradford Com- 
munity Club was invited to become 
a partner in the enterprise. An 
agreement was made whereby the 
community club assumed the respon- 
sibility for ticket sales, financial ac- 
counting, and the supplying of some 
of the labor required for the operation 
of the exposition. The club was to be 
represented on all planning commit- 
tees. In return, the club was to receive 
a percentage of the net profits. Thus 
joint cooperation made it possible to 
expand the program and also strength- 
ened the feeling of joint school- 
community responsibility. 

Several additions to the school facili- 
ties further improved the exposition’s 
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A portion of the fair grounds of the Connecticut Valley Exposition. The 
country fair is held in September; the fourth exposition was last year. 


opportunities for success. In 1949 the 
school board purchased a large pre- 
fabricated metal storage building. Al- 
though it is used primarily for instruc- 
tional purposes involving heavy farm 
equipment, it can be temporarily 
adapted for the housing of livestock 
during the fair. Once again, labor and 
services furnished by local industry, 
individual citizens, boys of the F.F.A., 
and their dads made the undertaking 
possible. 

Many other items useful in the op- 
eration of a fair were procured through 
the services of the Vermont State De- 
partment of Education’s surplus prop- 
erty division. Floodlights, loud-speak- 
ers and amplifiers, telephones and tents 
are examples of the equipment ob- 
tained. 

The Connecticut Valley Exposition 
is at present considered an integral 
part of the learning program at Brad- 
ford Academy. Learning to get along 
with people and to work as a member 
of a group striving toward a worth- 


while goal is fundamental to our way 
of life. Wisdom and judgment do not 
accrue only from the gathering and 
memorizing of information. Practice 
in the making of decisions in the light 
of available information and advice 
and in the testing of these decisions 
in action also is necessary. 

The process of education primarily 
involves two personalities: first, the 
student living in his community, and, 
second, the teacher helping him by 
means of the school program to under- 
stand and take his best possible place 
in it. Bradford’s teachers agree that 
the Connecticut Valley Exposition is 
a learning project that does help the 
student become better acquainted with 
his community and its citizens as well 
as with his school and his teachers. 
They are sure the fair offers valuable 
experience in human relations and 
practice in the use of democratic group 
processes. 

The success of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Exposition depends on the coopera- 
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tion of school officials, students, com- 
munity club members, and many other 
citizens. Such interdependency tends 
to create an interest on the part of 
each participating group in the well- 
being of all. Students and new teach- 
ers particularly become more aware 
of the character and unique assets of 
the community. At the same time, 
citizens are in a position to under- 
stand the tremendous potential of the 
school in helping to make their com- 
munity a better place in which to live. 
It was undoubtedly these facts that led 
Fay G. Whitcomb, present superin- 
tendent of schools for Bradford, to 
cite the exposition as a most effective 
agency for the development of good 
public relations. 

Within the school, a great deal of 
emphasis is put on providing experi- 
ence in good democratic procedures. 
Each class organization has the op- 
portunity to operate a concession un- 
der a contract with the F.F.A. chap- 
ter. The F.F.A. agrees to arrange for 
the procurement and storage of all 
game equipment and prizes and to 
furnish each concession with a cov- 
ered booth or place of business. In 
return, the F.F.A. receives a portion 
of the profits of each organization. 

Otherwise, each organization is on 
its own, and decorating, advertising, 
obtaining necessary equipment (such 
as for cooking), scheduling personnel, 
buying supplies, and the handling of 
all money are some of its responsibili- 
ties. Thus one may find the president 
of the senior class cooking hot dogs 
at the senior booth during the fair 
while another member of the class 
serves his turn at the cashier's desk. 
One might also find the faculty ad- 
viser of another class dishing up ice 
cream as part of the duties to which 
he was assigned, along with the other 
members of his class. 


PLANNING IS ON SCHOOL TIME 

Efficient performance of their duties 
requires a considerable amount of 
planning on the part of the members 
of each organization. Since this is 
valuable educationally and can be as- 
sisted by teacher guidance, school time 
is allotted for the purpose. Commit- 
tees are appointed, schedules are ar- 
ranged, and duties are delegated. 
Telephone calls and interviews are 
made. Bookkeeping procedures and 
methods of accounting are discussed 
and adopted. Records of decisions 
and actions are kept. 

Students engaged in operating a 


Some of the exhibits are located in the school building, as the sign indicates. 


concession quickly realize that success 
depends not only on their own in- 
genuity, initiative and ability but also 
on the ability of their “competitors” 
to make a success of their projects. 
For example, students recognize the 
importance of presenting a consistently 
attractive front to the customers. Mem- 
bers of different organizations are fre- 
quently found helping one another 
dress up and clean up their booths and 
have sometimes been instrumental in 
forcing backsliders to keep up with 
the rest. In other words of one junior 
class boy: 

“We have to work together to make 
this fair pay off. We could have the 
best concession in the state and still 
not make any money if the program, 
the displays, and the other concessions 
were not good too.” 

The fair also serves as a continuing 
source of construction projects for 
boys in the agriculture department. 
The building of bleachers, fences and 
stalls for livestock; the planning, con- 
struction and painting of concession 
booths and ticket stands, and the erec- 
tion of permanent lighting fixtures are 
examples of such projects. 

The financial interest connected 
with the Connecticut Valley Exposi- 
tion is considerable. During the three 
years of its existence, the Future Farm- 
ers have earned an average net profit 
of $1000 a year. Student organiza- 
tions have earned about $500 a year, 
and community groups have averaged 
more than $700. In addition to profits, 
about $2000 has been made available 


annually as prize money for exhibits, 
displays and special features. Most of 
the prizes are, of course, collected by 
individual exhibitors and showmen. 
Commercial exhibitors, too, have 
felt well repaid for their efforts, many 
of them calling the fair one of their 
most effective advertising ventures. 


WHERE THE PROFITS GO 

A relatively large portion of the 
profits has been used to improve the 
educational and recreational opportuni- 
ties of the Bradford community. Both 
local and school organizations often 
have donated part of their profits for 
further development of the Bradford 
Memorial Recreation Field. The re- 
mainder usually is used for supplies 
and equipment to enhance each or- 
ganization’s own program. 

Chief among those profiting from 
the fair is the sponsoring F.F.A. chap- 
ter. In addition to being the greatest 
organizational contributor to improve- 
ment of the recreation field and to the 
educational facilities of Bradford Acad- 
emy, much of its profits during these 
initial years has been invested in field 
development, in permanent fair equip- 
ment, and in farm equipment. 

The farm equipment so purchased 
serves three purposes: (1) for in- 
struction; (2) for work on school 
projects, such as logging operations in 
the school forest, and (3) for use by 
the boys on their own individual 
projects. The only expense in the lat- 
ter case is the cost of operation of the 
equipment on the projects. 
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Supreme court detines CHURCH-STATE SEPARATION 


i en right of a school board to 
hire teachers who wear a distinc- 
tive religious garb has frequently been 
questioned. While this is not a new 
problem, it appears to be of unusual 
interest at this time. Therefore, a 
recent decision rendered by the Su- 
prem: Court of New Mexico is par- 
ticularly timely.* 

This was an action against members 
of the state board of education; mem- 
bers of the county, independent or 
municipal boards of education which 
had jurisdiction over the schools in- 
volved; the state educational budget 
auditor, and various Sisters and Broth- 
ers, members of Roman Catholic reli- 
gious orders, who were teaching in the 
schools concerned. The general object 
of the plaintiffs was to have the teach- 
ing of religion declared illegal, to bar 
those teaching religion permanently 
from holding positions in public 
schools, to have all members of Roman 
Catholic religious orders declared in- 
eligible to teach in the public schools, 
to have expenditures of public funds 
in aid of parochial schools declared 
void, and to obtain injunctions to “put 
into effect the declarations of law 
which might be made in the declara- 
tory judgment.” 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS SUBSIDIZED? 
The case was originally tried in a 
lower court, and from its judgment 
plaintiffs appealed and defendants 
cross-appealed. Numerous schools and 
a considerable number of Sisters and 
Brothers, generally referred to as Re- 
ligious, were involved. The facts were 
quite complicated, as exactly the same 
situation scarcely prevailed in any two 
schools. The acts complained of, how- 
ever, were of the same general type. 
Some school districts or school boards 
were charged with subsidizing paro- 
chial schools by holding school in 
buildings owned by the church, by 
expending public funds for paying 
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parochial school teachers, by trans- 
porting pupils in attendance at paro- 
chial schools, and by furnishing these 
schools with materials, such as books 
and pamphlets. In these schools pupils 
were given religious instruction during 
school hours and were taught and re- 
cited prayers peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Church literature was 
used in school and distributed to the 
pupils. 

Some other districts used public 
school buildings to house their schools 
but employed Religious as teachers and 
administrative officers and paid them 
from public funds. In some schools 
pupils were released during school 
hours to attend Mass and confession. 
Religious instruction was provided in 
some schools—sometimes before school 
opened and sometimes after school 
closed; religious pictures were hung on 
the walls, and some sectarian text- 
books were used. A complete list of 
textbooks had been adopted by the 
state for use in Catholic schools only. 
These were furnished free of charge 
to parochial and to some public 
schools. Some districts paid salaries 
directly to the Religious employed; 
others paid the money to the orders 
to which the Religious belonged. In 
some schools Sisters employed by the 
board taught religion. In others such 
teaching was done by other Sisters 
not paid by the board. In some schools 
Catholic Brothers were hired as teach- 
ers. 

In some schools bus schedules were 
so arranged as to get children to school 
one-half hour before school began for 
religious instruction. In others, buses 
were held for one-half hour after 
school closed so that children could 
attend religious classes. In those 
schools without libraries or assembly 
halls non-Catholic children necessarily 
had to attend these classes in inclement 


weather. Some Religious apparently 
looked to the local parish priest as 
their superior and acted on his orders. 
Generally, school boards relinquished 
their responsibility for selecting and 
assigning teachers to the head of the 
Order and accepted her decisions with- 
out question. 


SHOWDOWN CAME 

Eventually, a showdown came over 
the question of teaching religion in 
Dixon schools. For years the public 
school had been housed in church 
property with Religious as teachers. In 
this community, Protestants and Cath- 
olics were about evenly divided in 
numbers. The former objected to these 
educational arrangements but were ad- 
vised by the board that there were no 
funds for a new building. They there- 
upon donated funds and labor, erected 
a new school building, gave it to the 
county and asked that lay teachers be 
employed. This request was denied, 
and the new school was placed under 
a Sister as principal. Later a committee 
of Protestants appeared before the 
county board and asked that the teach- 
ing of religion be discontinued. The 
board decided that it did not have 
jurisdiction and declined to act. The 
protestors were referred, by the board, 
to the state board of education. The 
state board contended it was a body to 
hear appeals only, and without a writ- 
ten appeal it could not act. 

The state superintendent, who was 
ex officio a member of the state board, 
called on the archbishop of the diocese 
of Santa Fe and asked for his help. 
At a later session of the state board, 
a directive for the operation of the 
Dixon school was adopted. It pro- 
vided that the new school would teach 
only Grades 1 through 6 and that only 
qualified lay teachers and a lay prin- 
cipal would be employed. It also pro- 
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vided that Grades 7 through 12 would 
be taught by Catholic Sisters and that 
there would be no religion taught in 
either school on school days. 

The archbiship directed a letter to 
all Religious teaching within the arch- 
diocese of Santa Fe which stated that, 
in view of the present “agitation 
against Sisters in public schools and 
to avert grave future difficulties that 
could prove disastrous to the con- 
tinuation of Sisters in public schools 
in the state of New Mexico,” no reli- 
gious instruction be given in public 
school buildings by teachers on school 
days. He also stated that buses would 
not get to school early or be delayed 
after schools’ closing because of classes 
in religion. He wrote a special letter 
to the Religious at Dixon requesting 
the removal of all religious emblems 
from public schoolrooms and forbid- 
ding the saying of prayers and the 
giving of religious instruction in 
schools on school days. He stated that 
any Sister who did not obey would be 
removed from the Dixon school. 

The archdiocesan superintendent of 
Roman Catholic schools in the Santa 
Fe diocese accompanied two repre- 
sentatives of the state department to 
Dixon to put the directives into effect. 
The archdiocesan superintendent deliv- 
ered his orders to the Sisters and the 
representative of the state department 
gave its directive to the lay teachers. 
It should be noted here—-and it was 
so pointed out by the court—that it 
was the archbishop and not the public 
authorities who was responsible for 
the cessation of sectarian religious 
instruction. He not only directed that 
the teaching of religion be stopped 
but also directed changes in the ar- 
rival and departure times for school 
buses. Out of this situation this case 
had its origin. 


RULINGS OF LOWER COURT 

In its decision, the lower court 
made a number of rulings: 

1. That 139 defendants be forever 
barred from receiving any school 
money or employment in the public 
schools of the state of New Mexico. 

2. That pupils were subject to the 
supervision of school authorities from 
the time they arrived at school until 
the time they left. 

3. That the constitution of the state 
of New Mexico requires the state 
board of education to adopt a uniform 
system of textbooks. 

4. That it is unconstitutional to: 
(a) adopt sectarian indoctrinated text- 
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books, (b) furnish sectarian textbooks 
to public or parochial schools, (c) fur- 
nish free textbooks to other than tax- 
supported schools, (d) furnish free 
transportation to parochial school pu- 
pils, (e) teach sectarian doctrine in 
public schools, (f) hold tax-supported 
classes in buildings owned by the 
Roman Catholic Church, an order of 
the church, or an official thereof where 
part of the building is used or retained 
by a parochial school. 

5. That there was no separation 
between church and state as contem- 
plated by the constitution. 

6. That it was unlawful for the 
state educational budget auditor to 
make or approve any budget that pro- 
vided for the payment of public funds 
to any of the defendants who taught 
sectarian doctrine in tax-supported 
schools. 

7. That 12 of the schools were, 
in fact, Roman Catholic parochial 
schools illegally subsidized in part by 
state funds. 

8. That funds expended for the 
state of New Mexico “in furnishing 
bus transportation for pupils and free 
textbooks are illegally used in further- 
ance of the dissemination of Roman 
Catholic doctrines to students attend- 
ing in compliance with the New Mex- 
ico compulsory attendance law in 24 
named schools.” 

In addition, the court enjoined vari- 
ous defendants—the Religious, the 
members of the state board of educa- 
tion, the state educational budget 
auditor, and local boards—-from per- 
mitting, allowing and engaging in (as 
the case might be) the practices it 
declared to be illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. aes 

The plaintiffs appealed to get more 
relief than was granted. The attorney 
general appealed, on behalf of mem- 
bers of the state board of education 
and the educational budget auditor, 
questioning the right of plaintiffs to 
maintain a declaratory judgment action 
against state officers. The Religious de- 
fendants who were enjoined from 
again teaching in the public schools 
of New Mexico also appealed. 

The Religious appellees urged that 
the question was moot, on the grounds 
that the archbishop’s directive resulted 
in discontinuing the teaching of re- 
ligion, that the state board had adopted 
a policy prohibiting the wearing of 
religious garb by teachers in public 
schools and the holding of tax-sup- 
ported classes on church property, that 
following the adoption of this state 


board policy the archbishop notified 
the state board that no contracts be- 
tween the Religious and boards of edu- 
cation would be renewed at the close 
of the 1950-51 school year, and that 
no church property was being used 
for public school purposes. The su- 
preme court held that if the state 
board and the archbishop continue 
the policies announced the conditions 
complained of would be eliminated, 
but it recognized the fact that changes 
in personnel take place from time to 
time. Therefore, because there was no 
authoritative declaration of law on the 
subject, it declined to treat the ques- 
tions involved as moot. 

The plaintiffs made many assign- 
ments of error relating to the right 
of the Religious to teach in public 
schools, to wear religious garb while 
teaching, and to draw public money 
as teachers. They urged that the pay- 
ment of such money is in effect “an 
aid to a religious order in aid of its 
particular religion” and that this was 
in violation of the First Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, the 
Enabling Act, and certain sections of 
the New Mexico constitution and 
statutes. 

The court reviewed these references, 
only one of which is quoted, in part, 
here—Section 55-1102, N.M.S.A. 1941 
Comp.: 

“No teacher shall use any sectarian 
or denominational books in the schools 
or teach sectarian doctrine in the 
schools, and any teacher violating the 
provisions of this section shall be im- 
mediately discharged, his certificate to 
teach revoked, and be forever barred 
from receiving any school monies and 
employment in the public schools in 
the state.” 

The appellants complained because 
the trial court did not bar all the Re- 
ligious defendants who, the record 
shows, violated the law just mentioned 
from teaching in the public schools of 
New Mexico. 

The state supreme court recog- 
nized that many who had taught 
religion, as shown by the record, were 
not enjoined but pointed out that the 
violations were of different degrees— 
that there were more violations by 
some than by others. It stated it was 
difficult to determine where the trial 
judge drew the line, but as “granting 
or denial of an injunction is to a great 
degree a matter resting in the con- 
science of the chancellor, we will ac- 
cept his decision on this point.” In 
so ruling, it took into account a situa- 
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tion of many years’ duration and the 
fact that the teaching of religion in 
public schools was known to the au- 
thorities and condoned, even encour- 
aged, by them. 

The plaintiffs also urged that the 
Religious should be barred from teach- 
ing in the public schools because of 
their membership in a religious order. 
Concerning this, the court said: 

“The Religious have taken vows of 
poverty and all their earnings go to 
their respective orders, the Religious 
in turn receiving care, housing, cloth- 
ing and maintenance. In all probabil- 
ity the money received by the orders 
exceeds such cost. However, they re- 
ceive only the same salary as other 
teachers and we do not feel this is 
the aid to religion or the church 
denounced by the federal and our state 
constitutions. . - 

“While the compulsory school at- 
tendance laws, public funds and pub- 
lic buildings may not be used for the 
teaching of sectarian religion, and, as 
stated in the Everson case . . . affirmed 
in the McCollum case . . . there must 
be a wall of separation between church 
and state, still we are unwilling to 
follow the Missouri court [Harfst v. 
Hoegen, 349 Mo. 808, 163 S. W. (2d) 
609} on this point and bar the Re- 
ligious as teachers in our public schools 
by virtue of their membership in a 
religious order.” 


NO RELIGIOUS GARB 


The plaintiffs urged the supreme 
court to rule that the Religious not 
be allowed to wear religious garb 
while teaching in public schools. The 
court pointed out that the state board 
of education had passed a resolution 
to this effect, but because of the pos- 
sibility of changes in personnel it felt 
compelled to rule on this matter. It 
said: 

“We hold the trial court erred in 
denying an injunction on this feature 
of the case. Not only does the wear- 
ing of religious garb and insignia have 
a propagandizing effect for the church 
but by its very nature it introduced 
sectarian religion into the school. 

“If the Religious are again em- 
ployed in our public schools they must 
not dress in religious garb or wear 
religious emblems while in the dis- 
charge of their duties as such teachers. 
They must also refrain from the teach- 
ing of sectarian religion and doctrines 
and the dissemination of religious lit- 
erature during such time. Furthermore, 
they must be under the actual control 
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and supervision of the responsible 
school authorities. A church cannot be 
permitted to operate a school system 
within our public school system.” 

In their cross-appeal the Religious 
contended that the court erred in en- 
joining the rental of church property 
for school purposes. They argued that 
if school authorities had control dur- 
ing the hours school was in session, 
it was immaterial that the church had 
control at other hours. Because the 


title to such property was in the arch- 
bishop, who was not a party to the 
suit, and because school boards did 
not complain, the supreme court ruled 














that the cross appellants were without 
authority to attack this aspect of the 
judgment. 

The lower court barred certain Re- 
ligious from ever teaching in public 
schools because they had taught re- 
ligion in such schools. It was con- 
tended that this was given before and 
after school hours. The court held that 
the school day actually embraced the 
30 minute period preceding the open- 
ing and following the closing of the 
school, the time when religion was 
taught and prayers recited. It said: 

“The practices prevailing in each 
of the schools where religion was 
taught were so uniform that we must 
conclude they were a part of a general 
plan and design to circumvent the con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions 
prohibiting the teaching of sectarian 
religion in the public schools. . . . The 
Religious by their actions having made 
the 30 minute period a part of the 
regular school day and had the buses 
operate in cooperation with such plan, 
and, in addition, utilizing the com- 
pulsory attendance law, cannot be 
heard to say they were holding such 
religious classes only before or after 
school hours.” 

The appellee teachers contended 
that the punitive decree barring them 
from forever teaching in the public 
schools is in the nature of a criminal 
“penalty for violation of a statute so 
vague and uncertain as to deny them 


due process of law.” It was held such 
was not the case, that the law was 
not so vague as to be subject to mis- 
understanding, and that the trial judge 
was not capricious. or arbitrary. Of the 
judge, the court said: “Conversely, it 
seems to us he was very charitable in 
its application.” 

The Religious also urged that a 
specific intent upon their part to vio- 
late the statute was prerequisite to its 
violation. To this the court replied: 
“The record . . . clearly establishes such 
intent.” 

The Religious also contended that 
this suit could not be maintained until 
the plaintiffs had exhausted adminis- 
trative remedies. They cited a law 
requiring a school board to follow 
certain procedures in discharging 
teachers for cause and contended the 
school board should have followed the 
requisite procedure if it was necessary 
to dismiss any teachers. The court 
pointed out that the plaintiffs at- 
tempted to appeal to the board but 
were denied a hearing; that they might 
have brought an action in mandamus, 
but this would have been an idle 
gesture; that, with the known attitude 
of the state board of education, appeal 
would have been an idle gesture. 

The court did review the testimony 
—some 2200 pages—and held there 
was not sufficient evidence to justify 
barring some six or eight Sisters from 
forever teaching in public schools and 
so ordered the ban of the lower court 
to be lifted with respect to them. 

The state board of education, its 
members, and the state educational 
budget auditor asked the court to dis- 
miss the injunction against them. This 
the court did for reasons not impor- 
tant here. 


A FEW EXCEPTIONS 

In summary, the supreme court 
affirmed the judgment of the district 
court with the following exceptions: 

1. Because of lack of evidence to 
support a finding that they taught re- 
ligion, it ordered the ban against for- 
ever teaching in the public schools to 
be removed from some six or eight 
of the 139 defendants so barred by 
the lower court. 

2. It held the trial court should 
have granted an injunction against 
the wearing of religious garb by teach- 
ers while teaching in public schools. 

3. It held injunctions should not 
have been issued against the members 
of the state department of education 
and state educational budget auditor. 
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CHALK DUST 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 

1— Home Work 
IN THE EARLIEST DAWN of history, before even 
Harold Rugg had bemused the populace with his 
theories of social studies, little Neander came home from 
school bawling his myopic eyes out. 

“What gives now?” said his dad, fearful lest the 
Paleontoli P.T.A. was putting on the pressure for a 
new attendance drive. 

“The teacher got sore because some kid socked him 
playfully with a little dornick,” blubbered Neander. “He 
says the whole class must spend the night figuring how 
many dornicks break a door. It ain't fair because I 
was planning to listen to the Lone Reindeer. There's 
a swell educational program by the Lady Wrestlers, too.” 

Neander’s mother, who was busily making some imi- 
tation artifacts for the tourist trade, blew her top. 

“The old aurochs,” said she, referring to the teacher. 
(In those benighted days, before the advent of public 
relations, teachers were not regarded with reverence, as 
they are today.) “How does she expect us to learn the 
boy anything when she can’t do it herself?” 

“By the beard of the woolly rhinoceros,” shouted 
Neander Sr., “never let it be said that a son of mine 
is so dumb that I can’t learn him. Go out and gather 
the dornicks, old woman, and I'll do the problem my- 
self.” 

“Ie will probably be wrong as usual,” complained 
little Neander, as he picked up a juicy marrow bone 
and settled down to enjoy the Lady Wrestlers. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS FOR PRINCIPALS 
The Post Office Project 

AMONG THE MOST time honored and time consum- 
ing projects ever initiated by an unsuspecting teacher 
the Post Office Project ranks high. Therein the happy 
little folk are expected to gain proficiency in computing, 
writing, spelling, licking, stamping, finagling and many 
other wholesome outcomes, if any. When properly pre- 
sented, the Post Office Project gives the kiddies a life- 
time interest in a business that has cost the taxpayer 
an ever increasing amount since its inception in 1787. 
The project is a wholesome one for any grade. 

What an innocent and gladsome furor arose when 
I first announced the Post Office Project in my school! 
The only unfortunate incident was that little Mabel’s 
family thought that “Post Office” was a kissing game 
and Mabel’s mother registered a bitter protest with the 
board of education. The local newspaper also printed 
a severe stricture pointing out that the school should 
not thus openly give encouragement to the political 
party in power which, it claimed, was using the postal 
system for propaganda purposes. 

However, these minor flurries failed to dim the en- 





thusiasm of the little ones. Johnnie volunteered to sup- 
ply real letters from a secret cache in his aunt’s bedroom, 
and innocent little Mary collected a fine sampling of 
letters by following the mailman from house to house, 
thus supplying realism foreign to less practical projects. 

The activity throve mightily as each child produced 
model letters from the family supply. The children then 
wrote, stamped, mailed and computed according to plan. 
There was one untoward delay when several dozen let- 
ters with cancelled stamps were inadvertently put in 
the regular mail. However, the F.B.I., which investigated 
the matter, was inclined to make light of the whole 
thing and I was incarcerated only until the board of edu- 
cation furnished bond for my future good behavior. 

One other unforeseen incident marred the project. 
Herbert, the little treasurer, temporarily disappeared and 
was not picked up until the following week at a near- 
by candy store. Herbert's father was most unreasonable 
until the board paid the doctor bill. 

After pursuing the Project for several weeks, the 
children, I feel, gained a great deal, although I can see 
why the government is losing considerable money on 
its similar larger venture. I have been told that Herbert 
now disposes of bills in such an effective manner that 
the family’s creditors have had nervous breakdowns. 
Johnnie’s aunt, who was no great credit to the com- 
munity anyway, has left town suddenly. I myself find 
that I have gained great proficiency in writing letters 
of application for a new position which I need badly. 


« »> 


VALENTINE TO BROOKMEN 

A valentine to bookmen, those itinerant news gather- 
ers and releasers, those tipper-offers to juicy jobs in the 
adjoining provinces, those dispensers of honeyed cheer 
and divers information on how to squeeze the last drop 
from reluctant budgets! 

The bookman is a character of hardy stock, a friend 
of every school administrator, an educator of parts, a 
schoolteacher who got out in time or never got in in the 
first place. He is a gentleman of patience as he waits 
at the gate of lesser folk with one eye on the main door 
and the other on the escape entrance; a gentleman of 
tact who brings brightness to the countenances of ladies 
of uncertain years; a gentleman of promise though he 
knows his shipping department is already two months 
behind schedule. 

Oh, thou Johnnie Appleseed of the educational world, 
thou sowest where someone else too often reaps, thou 
scatterest thy nurslings with hope knowing that one in 
a million will blossom and multiply where thousands 
will fall into the barren land of secondhand bookstores. 

Let us hope that when the final swindle sheet has been 
audited the door of the inner sanctum will swing wide 
and a juicy state adoption will be waiting for you there. 
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A. V. A. wants public schools used © 


in defense and U.M.T. programs 


S ew regular programs and facilities 
of vocational education should be 
used to the greatest possible extent in 
giving all defense or emergency train- 
ing of a vocational nature, said a reso- 
lution passed at the 45th annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association in Minneapolis November 
26 to 30. 

Another resolution said: “Inasmuch 
as there is a possibility that we may 
have a program of universal military 
training, the A.V.A. and the U.S. Office 
of Education in cooperation with the 
US. Office of Defense [should] im- 
mediately begin planning ways and 
means for the maximum utilization of 
vocational programs to be used under 
these circumstances.” 

A third resolution said: “Every effort 
{should} be made to prevent the dis- 
solution of the vocational services 
within the U.S. Office of Education or 
the transfer of any of the functions 
of the vocational division to other fed- 
eral agencies.” 


ALMOST 3500 REGISTERED 


Other resolutions pledged the efforts 
of the association to obtain the “full 
appropriations under the George Bar- 
den bill,” advocated that vocational 
guidance should have statutory recog- 
nition as a fifth constituent category 
of vocational services, and recom- 
mended that standards, as set by state 
departments of education and regional 
accrediting agencies for the approval 
of high schools, should include specifi- 
cations for minimum guidance serv- 
ices which meet accepted professional 
standards. 

Final registration figures for the 
convention numbered 3439. Following 
four general sessions there were sec- 
tional meetings covering eight sub- 
jects: agricultural education, business 
education, distributive education, home 
economics education, industrial educa- 
tion, industrial arts education, voca- 
tional guidance, and vocational re- 
habilitation. 

Speakers at the general sessions were 
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At the A.V.A. meeting in Minne- 
apolis:; M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary; U.S. Senator Dennis 
Chavez, the banquet speaker, and 
Harry V. Schmid of Minnesota, 
the new president of the A.V.A. 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, author and lec- 
turer, Chicago; Henry C. Bennett, ad- 
ministration, technical cooperation 
administration, Department of State; 
Edna P. Amidon, chief, home econom- 
ics education service, U.S. Office of 
Education, and Alice Biester, school of 
home economics, University of Minne- 
sota. 

“Few of us have been prepared for 
the wars of nations, the intergroup 
tensions, the neighborhood riots, in- 
deed the conflicts within our own 
homes,” said Miss Duvall. “We need 
to learn the basic skills of living with 
our differences wherever they arise. 
My thesis is that these learnings can 
and should take place in the family 
where so many wars begin.” 

Miss Duvall said that the skills of 
handling conflict are forged in the 
family for application on a worldwide 
scale. “By keeping peace at home we 
assure it abroad.” 


EXPECTS POINT 4 MIRACLES 

Dr. Bennett discussed the Point 4 
Program, pointing out that it is “edu- 
cation, from first to last.” 

“I think that in the next 10 years 
you will see education perform man- 
made miracles,” he said. “You may 
well see food production doubled in 
most of the underdeveloped nations. 


You are likely to see illiteracy cut in 
half. And you should see, if I am not 
mistaken, a great upsurge of energy 
and a flowering of native genius 
among people long unaccustomed to 
opportunity.” 

Miss Amidon selected five “firsts” 
for consideration in education for fam- 
ily living in the United States. They 
were: 

1. Our home management teaching 
must be more closely related to the 
life of the families we serve. 

2. Our teaching must be related to 
the nation’s and the world’s economic 
picture and to the status of the fam- 
ilies in the communities where we 
teach. 

3. There is need for home economics 
teachers to maintain a close working 
relation with the people of the com- 
munity they serve, one in which all 
the people understand and help pro- 
mote the real purpose of homemaking 
education —the building of better 
homes, more stable families, and richer 
family living for America. 

4. We must continue to build our 
educational programs on the findings 
of research so that the living of the 
pupils and their families is basically 
improved. 

5. The fifth point has to do with 
interpreting the real values of Amer- 
ican family life. 


COURSES FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


Miss Biester pointed out that home 
economics has an important part to 
play in the development of a well- 
rounded body of information about 
the nutritional needs of older people. 

A course in physiology with illus- 
trations applicable to the older age 
group could be very meaningful to 
those in the second 40 years of life, 
especially during the early part of that 
period when the foundations of a good 
preventive program should be laid, she 
pointed out. 

New officers of the association are: 
president, Harry C. Schmid, state di- 
rector of vocational education in Min- 
nesota; vice president representing 
business, William Blackler, chief of 
state bureau of business education, 
California; vice president representing 
agriculture, Mark Nickols, state direc- 
tor of vocational education in Utah, 
and treasurer, Charles Sylvester, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools in charge 
of vocational education, Baltimore.— 
Reported by RoBerT E. Scorr, super- 
intendent, Hennepin County schools, 
Minneapolis. 
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Your students are experiencing a re ++. are 
in the American home and a way of living. Today, the 
trend in American homes is to All-Electric Kitchens and Auto- 
matic Home Laundries . . . and Hotpoint is pointing the way. 
With modern homes going all-electric, your students should 
know more about the operation of these modern electrical 
servants. Homemakers of tomorrow need to know how 
efficiently and how c iently their h king 
chores can be reduced with the proper application o 
electrical energy. 
To teach electrical living efficiently, it follows that the 
electric appliances in your Home Economics Laboratory should 
be the most modern . . . with all the newest features. Hotpoint, the 








pioneer of many of today’s electric appliances, including the electric 
range, automatic dishwasher, and electric water heater, stands ready to 
help you with its Educational Plan. 


A letter or postcard from you will bring all the details... with no 
obligation, of course. 


\gok. to HOTPOINT... the LEADER! 
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lay citizens as to purposes and achieve- 
ments. To say that all is good or all is 
bad misses the point. We need a sincere 
willingness to face and study the issues 
together. In a large measure, the future 
of youth and of our country is involved 
in our knowing and understanding, 
better than we do now, the purposes and 
achievements of schools. — KENNETH 


E. OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of 
schools, Denver. 


MORE PURCHASING POWER 
Uncertainty about war and peace is 
the No. 1 problem of the schools for 
some time to come. Out of it grows a 
creeping inflation which continually re- 
duces the purchasing power of the school 
dollar while the number of children to 
be served is increasing. This would not 
be so bad as it is if school districts were 
not generally limited as to the amount 


BECAUSE ONE COMPANY 
LOOKED TO YOUR FUTURE 


HAIRPINLINE LIGHTING WAS DEVELOPED 


Seven years ago the Illuminating Engineering Company began experimenting with 
various light sources in an endeavor to design a lighting fixture that would fill the 


needs of the modern school. 


The Cold Cathode HAIRPINLINE is the result. 


It em- 


bodies all of the factors which are required to give your schools the finest lighting 
at the least cost for operation and maintenance. 

Your future lighting is assured by the selection ef Cold Cathode HAIRPINLINE 
fixtures for all of your school classrooms. In the following you will find the reasons 
why HAIRPINLINE lighting is the most economical of all lighting equipment. 


1. 15000 HOUR LAMP LIFE 
Means no intermediate replacements. 

2. LAMPS GUARANTEED FOR 2 YEARS. 
Not a prorated guorantee. 

3. FIXTURES EASILY CLEANED. 

lamps can be wiped clean without re- 
moval. 

4. LOW POWER CONSUMPTION. 

1110 watts per classroom 

5. INSTANT STARTING. 

Lamps start instantly and are not effected 
by turning on and off 

6. LAMPS ARE LOW BRIGHTNESS. 


The fixture illustrated is the UX-480 stem (Patented). 


Less thon 2.5 ¢c/sq.in. in operation. 

7. NO EGG CRATE LOUVERS OR GLASS 
ENCLOSURES NEEDED. 

Low brightness lamps need no shielding. 
8. SHADOWS PRACTICALLY ELIMINATED. 
The “X” shape allows no shadows. 

9. REFLECTED GLARE MINIMIZED. 

The low brightness of the lamps elimi- 
nates reflected glare. 

10. LESS EXPENSIVE THAN OTHER 
FLUORESCENT INSTALLATIONS. 

First cost actually less per footcandle than 
other types of fluorescent lighting. 

Six units to a standard classroom 


provide initial values of 40 footcandles—25 footcandles maintained over many yeors. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
“FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING.” 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS & PIONEERS OF HAIRPINLINE LIGHTING 
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of taxes they can levy and the amount 
of indebtedness they can incur. 

Under such conditions a shortage of 
funds is inevitable unless the American 
public can be made to see education as 
an investment rather than as an expense. 
A shortage of teachers, lack of school 
housing facilities, shortages of critical 
material, all can be attributed to un- 
certainty about peace and war. Attacks 
upon the schools are a part of this 
picture. The shortages are bound to be- 
come worse unless the public can be 
awakened. Here is a great challenge to 
school administrators, boards of educa- 
tion, parents, business and labor and 
civic groups that see an investment in 
education as the nation’s best insurance 
against dictatorship—WoRTH MC- 
CLURE, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, D.C. 


SUFFICIENT FUNDS 

This is no doubt a perennial problem, 
but I would say that our greatest chal- 
lenge for 1952 is how to obtain sufficient 
funds to maintain an adequate salary 
schedule; hire additional teachers to re- 
duce class size; maintain our present 
building plant and make necessary ad- 
ditions to it; continue our present in- 
structional program and make the vari- 
ous additions to it, many of them of 
great potential value, that are continually 
being urged by interested groups in the 
community ARTHUR DONDINEAU, su- 
perintendent of schools, Detroit. 


FOUR ESSENTIALS 

The following suggestions are a few 
presented by members of our staff: 

1. Taking essential steps to provide 
classrooms for increased enrollment and 
to recruit a sufficient number of ade- 
quately prepared teachers for service. 

2. Taking such action as will make 
definite and vocal the teaching profes- 
sion’s reply to the enemies of free public 
education. 

3. Guaranteeing the opportunity for 
a sound fundamental education to every 
girl and boy in America through teachers 
| competent in their subjects and inspiring 
| in their contacts. 
| 4. Providing building facilities and 

teachers, recognizing, however, that 

building requirements are affected, to a 

marked degree, by the size of the ad- 

ministrative unit and the attendance 

area, thus increasing the emphasis on 

reorganization and administrative units. 
| —-FRANCIS B. HAAS, Pennsylvania State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





| 
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ee Want an assistant? 


the knack in education is in the 


word educe itself—to bring out, rather than 


merely to pourin... 


DO THAT= with abundant, low-cost 


DITTO lesson material and 
YOU FREE YOURSELF FOR 
CREATIVE TEACHING! 


With DITTO workbooks 
you multiply yourself, you coordinate 
all your teaching activities. You tutor the 


laggard, challenge the precocious, stimulate and hold the interest 
of all. You arrive at smooth, equalized progress and greater benefit 
and happiness for your classes and for yourself. Prove this... 


mail the coupon! 


4 MILLION PUPILS IN 35 THOUSAND 
SCHOOLS ARE TAUGHT EACH YEAR WITH 


DITTO. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


65 New Ditto Workbooks Now Ready 


NEW subjects include: Reading Readiness— 
Learning Forms, Books I-II (kindergarten); 
Learning Words, Book I (primer level), Book 
II (First Reader Level); Birds (Grades 2-4 
level); completely new and modern Arithmetic 
Books, 3 parts for each of grades 2 through 8; 
Language, grades 2 through 8; Simple Science 
Experiments, Books I-II (middle grades) and 
dozens of other titles by well known educators, 
embodying teacher-approved procedures. Most 
prices: $2.00 for Gelatin; $3.25 for Direct 
Process. Get FREE catalog NOW. 
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See for yourself how you can increase student interest 
—save hours of classroom time-and virtually eliminate /<3,¢ 


in the Ditto Workbook Catalog. Send for your 
FREE Copy with Sample Lessons. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY. 


DITTO D-10 


Direct (Liquid) Process Duplicator 

120 bright copies a minute— at 

1 to 4 brilliant colors at once—direct \ 

from anything you type, write or \ 
draw—wup to 300 clear cut copies 

per master- on any weight paper or card— 
any size from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. No stencils, 
no mats, no inking, no mekeready! See Ditto in 
action! Ask for free demonstration! 


For Bright Copies and Brighter Classes Mail This Now 


DITTO, Inc. 605 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, lIilinois 

Gentl Without obligation, please send: 

© Literature on your new D-10 Liquid School Duplicator 

© Free samples and cafa of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid [1 or 
Gelatin () Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 

© Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


CLASSROOM USES get major 


emphasis at school broadcast conference 


EDIA of communication—radio, 

television, tape and disk record- 
ing, transcriptions—play an enormous 
part in the lives of our children when 
they are not in school. The alert edu- 
cator will fasten on to this interest and 
carry the best of these several media, 
program-wise, into his daily classroom 
activity. 

This statement by Noble J. Puffer, 
superintendent of schools for Cook 
County, Illinois, served as the keynote 
of the 15th annual meeting of the 
School Broadcast Conference held in 
Chicago December 4 to 6. 

Attending the session were approxi- 
mately 2000 teachers, parents, school 
and radio administrators from points 
as distant as Boston, New Orleans and 
the West Coast. 

Major emphasis of the general ses- 
sions was placed on the classroom use 
of radio, television and tape record- 
ings. Clarence Claxton, principal of 
Kelvyn Park High School, Chicago, 
told in detail (through the medium 
of a radio skit written and acted by 
his students) of the organization with- 
in the school to promote the use of 
audio-visual aids. 


STUDENTS ARE PROMOTERS 

‘We have placed the responsibility 
upon the students, under the guidance 
of the A-V coordinator. Once the 
faculty members decide what programs 
and what films are to be used, the 
students are responsible for taping 
them off-the-air, if necessary, and set- 
ting up radios, film projectors, and 
other equipment. Our students do not 
consider this ‘monitoring’ as a job 
but rather as an honor. We now have 
75 students working in shifts. Where 
some time ago one or two films might 
be used or perhaps two or three radio 
programs, our classes are now using 
dozens of films and programs each 
week.” 
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Mr. Claxton continued: “The stu- 
dents themselves ask for certain pro- 
grams or films and see that they are 
available when the teacher needs them. 
Some of you may think this takes too 
much of the student's time. We think 
it is excellent training in all the funda- 
mentals of character education and 
citizenship. The boy or girl who is 
responsible for taping a program he 
knows is going to be used in 20 
classes hardly will let his classmates 
down—he wouldn't dare. Group pres- 
sure would be too great.” 

In the elementary utilization session 
pupils of the Fernwood Elementary 
School, Chicago, presented in radio 
style a review of their semester's ac- 
tivities motivated by radio. “Today,” 
said the student M.C., “our mathe- 
matics lesson will be a quiz program” 
—and then the pupils proceeded to 
set up a typical quiz program format, 
with make-believe mikes. They ap- 
pointed a quiz-master and the lesson 
(on long-division) got under way. 

Radio and music play a large part 
in the school day of the crippled child. 
This was demonstrated by a group 
from the Christopher School, Chicago, 
for members of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, who met in 
sessions devoted to radio training con- 
currently with the larger conference. 

John Harvey Furbay, speaking at 
the annual luncheon, pointed out that 
through the media of communication 
and transportation the world has 
shrunk to orange-like size, and through 
radio, for the first time in the history 
of the world, every human ear may 
listen to what one man says or thinks. 
In half of the world men are required 
to listen; the other half listens because 
it wants to. Mr. Furbay outlined the 
implications inherent in such a situa- 
tion and pleaded for an intelligent 
understanding of the medium of com- 
munication and its use. 


“The tape recorder in the classroom 
seems to be the answer to a number 
of problems that have harassed the 
teacher in effective use of radio pro- 
grams,” said Eugene Carrington of 
Chicago, in demonstrating how to 
make a good tape recording. “Do 
not expect the impossible; the tape 
recorder gives you back only what you 
put into it. It will not improve bad 
voices, make a sour violin sound 
sweeter, or cover up an actor's fluff. 
By proper placement of the micro- 
phone and by using good tape, even 
the smallest tape recorder is an effec- 
tive teaching instrument in many 
situations.” 

Following each of the major sessions 
and in each of the smaller work-study 
groups of the conference, panels of 
educators discussed points brought out 
in the demonstrations or talks, relating 
them to their own experiences. 

“The School Broadcast Conference 
is truly a working session. Panel mem- 
bers are resource persons rather than 
formal speakers; they are here to help 
you with your broadcasting and utiliza- 
tion problems to the end that our un- 
derstanding and use of the medium 
of radio and television will be more 
meaningful and important,” said 
George Jennings, director of the con- 
ference in his remarks before the open- 
ing session. 

Following the showing of the 
University of California (L.A.) film, 
“Four Ways to Drama,’ discussion 
emphasized the fact that radio, film 
and television are “director's media” as 
opposed to the stage, which is an 
actor's medium. In other words, to 
make effective use of radio, film and 
television it is essential to understand 
not only actors or people but the 
mechanical-electronic devices that are 
inherent in the medium. 


ALLOCATIONS BY MID-FEBRUARY 

Ralph Steetle, executive secretary of 
the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, reported that almost one- 
third of the filings before the Federal 
Communications Commission in the 
proposed reallocation of television 
channels are from educational institu- 
tions. Mr. Steetle predicted that the 
F.C.C. might make an announcement 
of allocations about February 15. He 
also stated that the joint committee 
stands ready to assist educators in mak- 
ing their final applications for tele- 
vision channels. 

The advisory committee of the con- 
ference, made up of 60 educators and 
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how modern 
is your school? 


Small or large, new or old, your school is 
modern only if your teaching methods are up 
to date. In recent years, one of the most 
important educational innovations is the 
ever-growing use of the Revere Tape 
Recorder. 

With Revere, learning is faster, more effi- 
cient, more enjoyable. Students hear their 
own voices played back with life-like clarity 
—detect their own mistakes more readily 
than by any other method. For language 
courses, musical instruction, stenography 
practice—in fact, for almost any class— 
the Revere Recorder is the most versatile 
teaching tool a modern school can own! See 
it at your dealer, or write direct for further 
information. 


Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 
Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational Long Play record- 
er embodies outstanding features found in 
no other recorder. Note these advantages: 


ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 

and most portable of any automatic long- 

play recorder. 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal qual- 

ity has won praise of leading musicians and 

critics. 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full MODEL T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
hours of voice = music on 5-inch reel— attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $179.50 
7 one-half the ordinary amount MODEL TR-600—Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 














MODEL T-100—Standard, 1-hour play. Complete with microph radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


[ 
Re Dp. eC y iol 2 MODEL TR-200—Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ““Theater Tone” sound. F'or silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


REVERE CAMERA Company - CuHIcaco 16, ILLINOIS 
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radio administrators throughout the 
nation, awarded the S.B.C. Certificate 
of Merit for meritorious service to 
educational radio to Franklin Dunham, 
chief of radio and television in the 
US. Office of Education. In accepting 
the award, Dr. Dunham gave great 
praise to the members of his staff, 
particularly Mrs. Gertrude Broderick 
and R. L. Lowdermilk. 


Madeleine Long and the Minne- 
apolis public schools were cited for 
their use of television in the strike 
which recently closed Minneapolis 
schools. Other awards were made to 
teachers and schools for their use of 
radio and television programs.— 
GEORGE JENNINGS, director of the 
division of radio and television, Chi- 
cago public schools. 


SMART PLANNING can save 


money in equipping small school 


1 gua important point brought out 


at a special audio-visual confer- 
ence for superintendents in New 
Haven, Conn., on December 7 was the 
Golden Opportunity described by 
Leonie Brandon. 

As audio-visual director at New 
Haven, Miss Brandon declared that 
when a system builds a new school, a 
basic decision has to be made as to 
whether each classroom will be 
equipped audio-visually or a special 
projection room will be provided. The 
Golden Opportunity comes when the 
architect tells the board of education 
that an additional room, minus the 
equipment, will cost between $30,000 
and $60,000. 

Here is where the audio-visual di- 
rector earns his salary many times over. 

The decision should be to equip 
each classroom with the necessary dark 
shades, its own wall type of projection 
screen, its own record player and radio, 
and its own filmstrip projector, Miss 
Brandon declared. All this can be done 
for considerably less than $10,000. In 
addition the school can be provided 
with several motion picture projectors, 
tape recorders, opaque projectors and 
specialized slide projectors. Its audi- 
torium can have an electric screen with 
remote controls at rear of room, a 30 
watt public address system and the 
most up-to-date microphones. 

Completely providing a school with 
audio-visual equipment will cost be- 
tween $6000 and $8000, which, sub- 
tracted from what a special projection 
room would cost, means a saving of 
anywhere from $20,000 to $50,000. 
What's more each classroom has be- 
come a teaching-learning workshop, 
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A-V Director Morton of West 
Hartford, Conn., points out oper- 
ation procedures to new teacher. 
Voice recording equipment gives 
both the class and teacher cre- 
ative and analytical opportunities. 


and each teacher can operate and use 
the equipment with the maximum 
efficiency, minimum corridor passing 
and minimum wear and tear, as ma- 
chines and equipment, for the most 
part, no longer have to be moved 
about. 

Carleton Erickson, audio-visual di- 
rector of the University of Connecticut, 
demonstrated from a variety of motion 
picture films the positive answer to the 
question, “Why Use Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials?” Certain concepts can be con- 
veyed best only by the proper utiliza- 
tion of carefully chosen materials in 
the hands of good teachers, he con- 
cluded. 

Joseph Nerden, audio-visual consul- 
tant for the state department of edu- 
cation, revealed with the help of slides 


the growth of the audio-visual move- 
ment in Connecticut. This growth, he 
explained, has been in equipment and 
materials but, more importantly, in 
supervision and philosophy. Older 
teachers, he said, are just as enthusiastic 
in using audio-visual materials as are 
younger teachers. 

Supt. J. C. Albohm of New London, 
speaking on the balanced use of A-V 
materials, emphasized these points: 
(1) Correlate materials by careful 
previewing; (2) build vocabulary 
with new words learned; (3) test the 
materials used; (4) balance student 
abilities, classroom procedures and the 
purpose of the lesson with the audio- 
visual materials used. 

Supt. S. P. Marland of Darien declared 
that the first item of a superintendent's 
job is to help the teacher do a better 
job. He needs to provide the stimulus 
for using audio-visual materials and 
should help his audio-visual director 
become a curriculum specialist. The 
superintendent needs to have enough 
courage to throw out those audio- 
visual materials that do not meet his 
standards. 

Mr. Lumley, state supervisor of rural 
schools, listed the minimum equip- 
ment for a typical small school (8 to 
10 rooms) as follows: 


Items Total Cost 
Sound motion picture projector ..$500 
Opaque projector ............... - mae 
Filmstrip projectors (1 each 

3 rooms ) se eee 
Record players (one each grade) .. 300 
Globe for each room.................... 80 
Maps and charts for each room.... 150 


$1530 


Mrs. Janson, member of the West- 
port Board of Education, spoke as a 
mother and parent of school children. 
She thoroughly endorsed audio-visual 
methods of education because they pre- 
pare the child to cope with the world 
he has to live in and make him ap- 
pteciate the fact that the world com- 
munity has to be considered as a 
whole. Educators must support the 
short-cuts that audio-visual education 
can provide, Mrs. Janson said. 

Mr. Rosenthal, audio-visual director 
at Fairfield, Conn., summed up the 
duties of a director by saying that he 
has to be an administrator, supervisor, 
curriculum specialist, public relations 
man, active..community citizen and 
teacher of teachers—RICHARD W. 
Morton, audio-visual director, West 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Our Ampro Projectors 
Helped Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 





eee and here are 


IBC 
REASONS 


Teachers Prefer 
“Stylist” | : 
WEIGHS ONLY 29 LBS. COMPLETE Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 


Compact and lightweight, 


. e es 

the Stylist can be carried Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 
anywhere with ease. ‘ : 

: Low Cost Stylist Way! 
EASY TO SET UP, THREAD AND RUN ; : : : 
A 12-year-old student can The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is acclaimed by 
operate the Stylist—it’s that school management, instructors and students alike. Management 
simple! favors the Stylist's low initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s 
easy on film. Instructors prefer the Stylist’s handy light weight, 
SIMPLE CENTRALIZED CONTROLS easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long reel showings. Stu- 
Handy panel arrangement dents like the Stylist's crystal-clear pictures—true-to-life sound 
puts everything right at op- -+.and quiet running motor. 
erator’s finger tips. You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 


your school—once you compare it feature for 399 


feature with all others! 


e Complete with 8” Speaker and Carrying Case 
Am pr 0 Sty Piet r---------MAlL COUPON TODAY!---------~ 
Ampro Corp. (A General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois NS-2-52 


Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector 
- also folder on Ampro Model 690 Power Speaker. 
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Chicago 18, Ill. 
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The School Lunch 


1. KITCHEN PLANNING AND 
EQUIPMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANCES LIVINGSTON HOAG 


Chief, School Lunch and Nutrition 
Department of Public Instruction 
Pennsylvania 


AcABerULLy considered floor plan 
is essential to the installation of 
an efficient kitchen, whether it is for 
a small or for a large operation. 

Time and effort spent in this plan- 
ning are justified on the basis of a 
more economical operation over a long 
period of time. Inefficient kitchens 
may require the employment of one 
or two extra workers. An additional 
salary of $25 a week for a minimum 
school year of 36 weeks would add an 
additional operating cost of $900 for 
each worker. If the program con- 
tinued in the same kitchen this way 
for a period of five years, it would 
result in a cumulative overhead of 
$4500—money that might better go 
toward supplying labor-saving equip- 
ment and other basic needs. 

Each school is confronted with its 
own individual problem. It is not 
always possible to have the lunchroom 
on the first floor, especially in an old 
building, or even to have the kitchen 
adjacent to the dining area—a definite 
recommendation for new buildings. 

The planning of a school kitchen 
starts with the location of the entrance 
for supplies. The direction of the flow 
of work and location of the work areas 
are determined by this feature. 

Whenever possible, the storage 
areas, both dry and refrigerated, should 
be near the entrance. However, sup- 
plies should never be delivered directly 
into or through the storeroom itself. 

The work areas for vegetable prep- 
aration, salad and sandwich prepara- 
tion, cooking, baking, and dessert 
preparation, serving and dishwashing 
are separate or combined according to 
the size of the program and, conse- 
quently, the number of workers to be 
stationed in the kitchen. 

In any plan the placing of equip- 
ment and the arrangement into work 
areas must attempt to eliminate all 
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unnecessary walking, especially around 
long tables. Cross traffic can be 
avoided if the shape of the room per- 
mits tables to be placed at right angles 
to the serving counter. 

Whether work areas can be placed 
efficiently will depend somewhat on 
the understanding of these needs by 
the three groups most concerned with 
the installation of the program and 
by early consultations with state ad- 
visers or with professional consultants 


Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


in this field. These three groups are 
the school administrators, the archi- 
tects, and the equipment salesmen. 

Small scale models are most help- 
ful during early consultations with 
schoolmen and architects. With these 
not only can the work areas be ar- 
ranged to fit the available space but 
also the use of model workers helps 
the men visualize the need for proper 
working heights and placement of 
tables to permit easy access to the 
counter. 

Equipment is changing so rapidly 
that old models should be avoided for 
all new installations. Sinks without 
obstruction beneath the drainboards 
permit storage of movable tables. The 
new construction emphasizes ease of 
cleaning, labor saving equipment, and 
energy conservation, because the lunch- 
rooms in our schools today are staffed 
with older women. Everything possible 
should be on wheels; movable tables 
can do double and triple service and 
make the school kitchen a place in 
which our now frequently untrained 
cooks can learn to be skillful and 
efficient and “grow” in their jobs. 


2. LUNCHROOM PLANNING AND 
EQUIPMENT, OKLAHOMA CITY 


RUTH D. HECKLER 
Director of Central Food Service 


Public Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HETHER a school lunchroom is 

being planned for one school 
building or on a statewide basis, sev- 
eral questions must be answered. 

1. Who decides if a lunchroom is 
needed and how large it is to be? 

2. From what fund is equipment 
purchased? 

3. What is the responsibility of the 
director or supervisor? 

4. How can the food service direc- 
tor work best with architects and con- 
tractors? 

5. What are some of the sources of 
help? 

The following is an outline of our 
procedure in Oklahoma City: 


RESPONSIBILITY 
The administration shapes the pol- 
icy. This includes setting up service 


requirements as well as those for 
instructional areas. The inclusion of 
food service in a new school and the 
type of lunchroom are determined by 
the size of the school, the area covered 
by the school district, and the economic 
status of the community. Recom- 
mendations are made to the board of 
education by the superintendent, and 
the final decision is made by the board. 

The business manager is responsible 
for planning the building, for getting 
sketches from architects, and for all 
operations connected with construc- 
tion. 

The food service director works 
with the business manager in planning 
the kitchen and dining room. She 
makes layouts of equipment and writes 
specifications. She holds conferences 
with the architects and the engineers. 
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Kitchens are planned to serve from 
one-half to two-thirds of the student 
body; dining rooms to seat approxi- 
mately one-third of the students. 

The cost of building and equipment 
is determined by the size and type 


of lunchroom to be provided. Initial 
cost of large equipment is met from 
general funds or bond money. 

1. A manual for architects is pro- 
vided by our central food service. This 
covers all areas, including the lunch- 


3. CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES, LOS ANGELES 


HELEN CRANE 


Cafeteria Director 
Board of Education, Los Angeles 


S CHOOL cafeteria equipment is dis- 
cussed here in terms of.the most 
important objectives of the school 
lunch program, namely “to make avail- 
able to children, at minimum cost, 
lunches of maximum nutritive value, 
prepared under the most sanitary con- 
ditions.” Equipment has an important 
part to play in achieving this objective. 

A few items from the list of small 
equipment used in Los Angeles in 
both elementary and secondary schools 
deserve special attention: 

Chopping board. If we expect em- 
ployes to use modern work methods, 
we must provide modern tools. The 
chopping board and French knife are 
used for dicing and slicing vegetables 
instead of a small paring knife’s being 
used on a vegetable held in mid-air. 

Measuring bowls, 11% quart, 3 quart, 
5 quart, and 8 quart. These are of 
stainless metal today, replacing the old 
pottery or crockery. 

Dishers, ice cream, Nos. 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 30. This tool assists greatly 
in providing uniform portions of such 
items as sandwich filling, muffins, pud- 
dings, certain salads of soft texture, 
and some hot dishes. 

Sherbet glasses, 51 ounces. Pud- 
dings and fruit cups have more eye- 
appeal when they are served in a glass 
instead of a fruit dish. 

Aluminum graduated measures, 1 
quart, 2 quart, and 4 quart. These are 
time savers. 

Perforated stainless metal serving 
spoon. Our customers appreciate re- 
ceiving a vegetable without too much 
liquid in the dish or on the plate. 

Refrigerator thermometer. This is 
a necessity for checking the efficiency 
of a refrigerator for safely storing food. 


In addition to the usual essential 
equipment, such as ranges, refrigerators 
and mixers, the following items are 
used in the Los Angeles city elementary 
schools: 

Beverage cooler. This is an electric 
chest type of cabinet for storing car- 
tons of milk. 

Beating bowl, 30 quart, on three- 
legged stand. This has the advantage 
of being portable and can be used by 
any department in the kitchen. 

Bus wagon, with shelves and bus 
pans. This is constructed of stainless 
metal. It is another piece of portable 
equipment for carrying foods, dishes 
or milk. 

Stainless metal cook’s table with bins 
underneath and shelf above with over- 
head rack for small utensils, sieves and 
whips. 

In addition to these items, secondary 
school cafeterias are equipped with: 

Four-deck ovens for the range de- 
partment as well as the pastry depart- 
ment. 

Steam cooker for vegetables and cer- 
tain meat cookery. 

Electric food chopper, table or ped- 
estal model, whichever space permits. 
Electric food slicer and shredder. 
Frozen food cabinet, upright type. 

Roll and food warmer, four drawer, 
electric, stainless metal. 

The board of education has recently 
recommended that hot food tables in 
the serving counters be of the electric 
type. 

Experience has shown that stainless 
metal counters, table tops, and sinks are 
economical in the long run. Good 
grade china is also the cheapest in the 
long run. Plastic ware is being tested 
in several schools at present. 


room, with a table showing dimen- 
sions for kitchen and dining room, and 
adjunct facilities for schools of differ- 
ent sizes. It also furnishes the archi- 
tect with a statement of lunchroom 
objectives. 

2. The architect furnishes sketches, 
which are discussed in conferences. 

3. After a plan has been selected, 
the architect furnishes a floor plan of 
the kitchen and dining room drawn 
to 4 inch to 1 foot scale. 

4. The food seivice director makes 
a layout on the same scale. 

5. The layout, a list of equipment 
to be purchased, with specifications, 
and general roughing-in information 
are sent to the architect. He also re- 
ceives a booklet showing illustrations 
of individual pieces that require 
plumbing or electrical connections. 

6. Copies of layout and of specifica- 
tions are sent to interested bidders, and 
contracts are let. 

Our manual lists necessary equip- 
ment and the estimated cost of equip- 
ping each of the four sizes of lunch- 
rooms we have in Oklahoma City. 

1. Kitchenette, with facilities for 
simple meal (50 to 100 pupils): 
Children eat in classrooms. No serving 
counter is provided. Children are 
served from a window, and dishes are 
returned to a cart. Food may be pre- 
pared in another center. The approxi- 
mate cost is $1000. 

2. Lunchroom serving a complete 
meal (100 to 200 pupils): Children 
eat in all-purpose or dual-purpose 
room. Tables that fold into wall 
pockets or folding tables are used. A 
counter from 10 feet to 15 feet long 
is provided for hot and cold food. The 
approximate cost for kitchen and serv- 
ing equipment is $60 per person 
seated. 

3. Larger elementary school offering 
more variety (200 to 500 pupils): 
Adequately equipped; serving counter 
in kitchen. 

4. Junior and senior high schools 
serving a still greater variety: Equip- 
ment planned for maximum number 
school is expected to have. 

Some of the points that the director 
must be prepared to check are: floor 
plans, roughing-in and shop drawings; 
location of floor drains, electric out- 
lets and grease traps; amount of cur- 
rent available, and size of gas inlets. 
She should also watch for manholes, 
light panels, and heating units, which 
are sometimes placed in the storeroom, 
and she must be sure adequate hot 
water is available. 
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To Come out Ahead Today 
ORDER HOBART! 


Check food and kitchen machine installations in the 
most successful kitchen operations that you know. 
You’ll see what we mean. With food prices bumping 
the ceiling—with overhead burden still rising—there’s 
only one way to maintain menu standards. That’s to 
productively increase output and make the most of 
ingredients with Hobart food and kitchen machines. 


Why Hobart? Because, in design, in specifications 
and in every manufacturing detail, Hobart reflects the 
advantage of more than half a century of the food 
industry’s cooperation. We don’t change models every 
year—but every change reflects a new performance 
answer to your newest problem. Our new continuous- 


racking, fully-automatic FT Dishwashers, for instance, 
were produced in answer to your need for lower-cost, 
greater volume, high-standard sanitization. Hobart 
Tenderizers are especially valuable today in combining 
fuller meat utilization with increased taste appeal. 


To facilitate your planning, installation and service, 
we’ve developed, here at Hobart, the most compre- 
hensive line of machines in the entire industry. And 
because of your requests for Hobart quality in many 
capacities and sizes, we’ve developed these machines 
in many models. All have the same guarantee, the 
same nation-wide service, the same quality standards 
for better, longer service. 


Ask your nearby Hobart representation for details, 
specifications, demonstrations and help. You'll find 
your answer to today’s kitchen problems all made to 

The Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
Troy, Ohio. 
HOBART PRODUCTS 
GLASSWASHERS MIXERS PEELERS 


FOOD CUTTERS MEAT CHOPPERS 
TENDERIZERS COFFEE MILLS SCALES 


DISHWASHERS 
FOOD SLICERS 
MEAT SAWS 


@ Hoba rf Food Machines 


Quality for 
over 50 years 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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Comparing SCHOOL PAY 


with prevailing INDUSTRIAL WAGES 


ODAY, more frequently than ever 

before, school administrators find 
themselves wrestling with the prob- 
lem of how to employ and retain good 
custodians, maintenance men, and 
secretarial help in the face of rapidly 
rising industrial wages. School budgets 
generally offer little leeway to the 
harassed business manager who sud- 
denly finds that some of his employes 
have left to take better paying jobs in 
industry. Replacements, if available, 
come high, often higher than he can 
afford. 

It is because I feel that the situation 
is not hopeless that I have attempted 
to analyze some of the more impor- 
tant factors that should be considered 
by every school business official who 
faces this problem. 

The basic assumption that the 
schools have to pay salaries and/or 
provide other benefits equal to those 
provided in industry may not be true 
in all cases. 

We can come much closer to solv- 
ing our problem if we take a broader 
and more practical view, which is that 
schools should pay salaries that will 
attract persons who are adequate in 
ability and skill to meet the needs of 
the school and who will be sufficiently 
interested in the opportunities for 
career work to make the investment 
of time and money in training worth 
while. 

This may mean in some instances 
that we shall have to pay salaries as 
high as those paid in industry, possi- 
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HENRY F. DAUM 


Secretary, Board of Directors 
Public Schools, Abington, Pa. 


bly for even less skilled persons than 
industry hires. On the other hand, 
it may mean that we can attract with 
lower salaries people who meet the 
needs of the school system. These 
questions can be answered realistically 
only by the individual in his own 
school system. 

The matter of salary alone does not 
carry as great weight among many 
people as we are inclined to think. 
The classical picture of the economic 
man who makes his decisions always in 
the light of the best economy hardly 
exists in the world today. We some- 
times deal with people who have atti- 
tudes that we have difficulty in under- 
standing. Some of these may be 
prompted by economic considerations, 
but many arise from other factors. 


THREE MAJOR QUESTIONS 

Questions of justice and fairness to 
the employes of the school district 
deserve close attention in every case. 
We cannot afford to be unfair or un- 
just to our school employes regardless 
of industrial practices in the area, nor 
can we afford to overlook the fact that 
the cost of living affects employes in 
the school district in the same manner 
that it affects employes in industry. 

Three main questions should be con- 
sidered in order to understand the 
problem. These are: 


1. Do school systems pay salaries 
comparable to those paid by industry? 

2. Do school systems provide fringe 
benefits comparable to those provided 
by industry? 

3. What are some things that may 
be done to make school employment 
attractive? 

Do school systems pay salaries (to 
noncertificated employes) comparable 
to those paid by industry? Too often 
we assume the answer is “No” because 
we base our judgment on some nation- 
wide average figure of industrial wages 
and attempt to apply that figure to our 
local situation. Such comparisons are 
unreliable not only from the statistical 
point of view but also because of wide 
variations between industrial wages 
paid in one area of the country and 
those paid in others. Our competition 
is in our own local area. 

We are frequently misled into think- 
ing of the average wages paid in in- 
dustry as those typified by the union 
agreements we all hear about, espe- 
cially at times of labor turmoil. It is 
true that such wages may be typical 
in some sections of the country, espe- 
cially those in which there is a high 
degree of unionism, but just as surely 
they are not typical of other sections. 
We must also bear in mind that some 
high wages have been artificially in- 
duced by a desire on the part of big 
unions to limit the supply of labor 
available by restricting union member- 
ship and apprenticeship programs. 
Such restrictions have been in effect 
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t floors really clean . . . faster! 


Cleansers designed for hand-scrubbing cannot be expected to give the fast 
cleaning action required for machine-scrubbing. In an attempt to get floors 
thoroughly clean, the operator of a scrubbing machine using a slow-acting cleanser may 
resort to prolonged brush action, but that needlessly piles up mileage on the machine, 
increases labor costs, and prematurely wears out the brushes. To utilize the full cleaning 
capacity of your scrubbing machine —to get floors film-free clean in minimum time — 
choose a cleanser that’s specially made for machine-scrubbing. A/l Finnell Cleansers are. 
And there’s a type for every need, including Finola, the Original Scouring Powder, for 
heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, hard - surface floors, and Seto/, the mineral oil solvent 
for cleaning oily wood floors. 





For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 202 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in 
all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





The Finnell Machine shown above is a 
COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


for large-area, heavy duty scrubbing. 

Applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses . ; 

and picks up — all in one operation. 

Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. oa hour! FINNELL SYSTEM, Int. 
Vacuum performs quietly. (Powder Originators of 

dispenser optional.) The machine : ; 
is self-propelled. Can be leased 
or purchased. 
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for many years and, in some lines to- 
day, the available supply of manpower 
is inadequate to meet the requirements 
of our economy. 

There are a number of instances in 
which wages paid by industry are en- 
tirely too low and in which industry 
has been quite unfair in its approach 
to the wage question. There are still 
many areas in which unions are not 
very active or in which the pre- 
dominant pattern is one of nonunion- 
ism, particularly in rural areas. To 
compare our school wages to wages 
in industry in those areas would mean 
comparing them with an unfair and 
unjust base. It may be that schools 
should pay higher wages than those 
paid in industry in some cases. 

The realistic business manager faced 
with the problem will wisely avoid 
using national average figures or union 
wages alone in making comparisons. 
Instead, he will first obtain a clear 
picture of the wages being paid in 
industry locally. Such local surveys 
are in fact required in a number of 
our larger cities where school employes 
are on civil service status and must 
be paid the prevailing wage. 

To be valuable, the local survey must 
be thorough. Many of us are inclined 
to make the mistake of assuming that 
the wages paid in one plant or in one 
factory or in one store in the com- 
munity are representative of those paid 
in all. This may be the case, but in 
general it is not the case. 

The survey can be made by means 
of a questionnaire, and no comparisons 
should be made until the results are all 
in. We shall soon discover that the 
high wages we so often hear about are 
perhaps not typical of the general run- 
of-the-mill wages that exist in the in- 
dustries of the area. 

In order to make valid comparisons 
between school and industrial wages, 
we should not make the mistake of 
comparing jobs that are not similar 
or that do not require the same amount 
of skill and ability. We ought to be 
careful in comparing isolated cases 
with average figures. We ought sure- 
ly to give some attention to differences 


in employment practices between in- 
dustry and the schools. Many indus- 
tries, for example, prefer not to em- 
ploy older men for any job, whereas 
this is not so characteristic of schools. 

The president of a local manufactur- 
ing firm told me that he wouldn't hire 
a man who could be a janitor only. His 
janitorial positions are filled by men on 
the way up who are progressing 
through the promotional ladders pro- 
vided in that plant and who will sub- 
sequently be employed in more skilled 
jobs. Frequently this cannot be done 
in a school system, especially in small- 
er school systems. * 

Again, when we make our com- 
parisons between wages in schools and 
in industry, we should take account of 
factors such as permanency, work day, 
work week, and similar matters quite 
aside from fringe benefits, which I 
shall discuss presently. Frequently we 
look at the hourly earnings in indus- 
try and assume that they will be paid 
on the basis of a full work week all 
through the year. This may not be 
the case, whereas school salaries are 
generally calculated on the basis of a 
full year. 


WAGES IN THREE CITIES 

The federal government has just be- 
gun to supply meaningful statistics for 
certain specific areas of the nation. En- 
titled “Occupational Wage Survey” 
(Bulletin No. 1028 for the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland area, Bulletin No. 1029 
for the Denver area, and Bulletin No. 
1031 for the Atlanta area) it was pub- 
lished in 1951 by the United States 
Department of Labor. Other areas will 
be covered in subsequent bulletins. 

Using the findings of these survey 
reports, we learn that for industry as 
a whole a maintenance carpenter in 
Atlanta gets $1.56 an hour on the aver- 
age; in Denver, $1.64 an hour, and in 
San Francisco, $2.12 an hour. A main- 
tenance electrician in Atlanta gets 
$1.85 an hour; in Denver, $1.64, and 
in San Francisco, $2.05 an hour. A 
boiler fireman gets $1.21 an hour in 
Atlanta; $1.42 in Denver, and $1.74 
in San Francisco. A general utility 
maintenance man gets $1.32 an hour 
in Atlanta; $1.59 in Denver, and $1.90 
in San Francisco. Maintenance painters 
receive $1.80 an hour in Atlanta; 
$1.65 in Denver, and $2.01 in San 
Francisco. Janitors, porters and clean- 


*Phay, John E.: Emoluments of School 


Custodians. Doctor of Education Report, 
Type C, New York City, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1946. Pp. 166. Type- 
written. 


ers receive on the average 90 cents per 
hour in Atlanta; 99 cents in Denver, 
and $1.30 in San Francisco. 

As may be surmised, the survey re- 
ports indicate that the extent of trade 
unionism in Atlanta is less than in 
Denver, and in Denver less than in 
San Francisco, which is almost com- 
pletely unionized. We must remem- 
ber that these figures are average fig- 
ures and that there are some who get 
paid more than the rates given and 
others who are paid less than the rates 
given, but at least the averages have 
the merit of applying to given de- 
lineated areas which can be used by 
the schools in those areas for com- 
parisons. 

It is clear that we cannot provide a 
specific answer to the question: Do 
school systems pay salaries comparable 
to those paid in industry? The answer 
must be provided locally and then only 
after sufficient information has been 
gathered, possibly by means of a ques- 
tionnaire. When we have a compre- 
hensive picture of industrial wages in 
our areas we may very well find that 
school wages are not far removed from 
wages in industry for employes of 
similar skill and ability and with 
similar working conditions. 


FRINGE BENEFITS COMPARED 

Next we consider the question: Do 
school systems provide fringe benefits 
comparable to those in industry? 
Fringe benefits are sometimes called 
supplementary wage practices and re- 
fer to such items as paid holidays, paid 
vacations, paid sick leave, bonuses of 
various kinds, insurance and pension 
plans, and shift differentials. 

There is no doubt that these fringe 
benefits weigh heavily in the minds 
of a great many workers. In some 
instances they exceed in importance 
the matter of a few dollars’ difference 
in salary. 

The most recent broad scale study 
of pay and working conditions for 
school custodians was made in 1946 
by John E. Phay and was titled 
“Emoluments of School Custodians.”* 
The study covered cities of 30,000 
population and over in the United 
States. I have been unable to locate 
comparable studies for smaller school 
systems. Nor is there more recent 
information to indicate changes since 
1946, although one must assume that 
custodial wages have been raised. 

Since the government surveys men- 
tioned previously also contain informa- 
tion on fringe benefits provided in 
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industry, we may compare those with 
Mr. Phay’s findings for school custo- 
dians in 1946. 

Mr. Phay found that the average 
number of holidays for which school 
custodians were eligible with pay was 
about seven and a half. The govern- 
ment surveys indicate that for about 
80 per cent of plant workers and al- 
most all office workers the general rule 
is six or eight paid holidays per year 
in the three cities mentioned, Atlanta, 
Denver and San Francisco. There was 
some evidence that office workers were 
receiving more than this number of 
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holidays per year. If the findings of 
Mr. Phay are still valid, then it would 
appear that school practice is not bet- 
ter than that in industry, but at least 
comes near matching the practice of 
industry with respect to paid holidays. 
With respect to paid vacations, Mr. 
Phay found that the commonest 
arrangement in the schools he studied 
was to provide two weeks of paid 
vacation, with about 10 per cent of 
the school systems providing a longer 
period of time. The federal surveys 
indicate that office workers are gen- 
erally granted two weeks of paid vaca- 
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tion after a year of service but that 
plant workers are granted one week 
after one year of service, and two 
weeks after more than two years of 
service, although the practice of pro- 
viding two weeks of vacation was 
much commoner in San Francisco than 
it was in either Denver or Atlanta. 
The common practice in Atlanta was 
to grant two weeks’ vacation only after 
five years of service. Here again it 
would seem, at least from the findings 
which Mr. Phay made, that the schools 
compare favorably with industry with 
respect to the granting of paid vaca- 
tions. Whether these findings apply 
to smaller school systems is something 
not known at present. 


SICK LEAVE PROVISIONS 

Mr. Phay found that the 10 days’ 
sick leave provision was rather com- 
monly provided in the school systems 
he surveyed but that the average was 
about 15 days, with most plans having 
a cumulative feature under which men 
could store up sick leave not used. The 
federal studies report that provisions 
in industry vary widely as between 
different plants and in different in- 
dustries. Provisions for paid sick leave 
were in effect for about half the office 
workers in all industries in the San 
Francisco area and about one-third of 
the plant workers, with a 10 day allow- 
ance commonest for office workers, 
and a five-day allowance for plant 
workers, although there was a great 
deal of variation. In Denver, about 
one-third of the office workers were 
covered and one-eighth of the plant 
workers. The number of days again 
varied widely, and plans permitted 
from five to 12 days annually. In 
Atlanta, one-third of the office workers 
and almost one-eighth of the plant 
workers in all industries were covered 
by formal provisions for sick leave. 
There seems to me to be no question 
that in this instance school practices 
as discovered by Mr. Phay are better 
than those provided in industry. 


WHAT OF SMALL SYSTEMS? 

Again, the question should be raised 
as to whether Mr. Phay’s findings are 
typical of the smaller school systems. 

The school systems, of course, do 
not show well in comparison with in- 
dustry in payment of bonuses. Most 
school systems are restricted by laws 
that prevent such bonus payments, al- 
though it is possible that certain neces- 
sary arrangements. could be made. The 
matter of bonuses weighs rather heav- 
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ily in the minds of employes at cer- 
tain times of the year, especially 
around Christmas. Just about that 
time it would take a salary raise of 
$200 a year or more to satisfy some 
of our custodians that they are getting 
the same breaks as the person in in- 
dustry who gets a $50 or $100 bonus. 

Information from the federal sur- 
veys indicates that the practice of 
granting year-end bonuses is not un- 
common in industry, although it is not, 
perhaps, as prevalent as some might 
think. In San Francisco, about two 
out of every five office workers, and 


one out of every 10 plant workers 
were recipients of such bonuses. In 
Denver, about half the office workers 
and about half the plant workers got 
bonuses. In Atlanta, about two out of 
every five workers, both office and 
plant, received them. In a number of 
instances, these were profit-sharing 
plans, which schools cannot adopt. 


PENSION PLANS PREVALENT 
According to Mr. Phay, about 75 
per cent of the school systems he sur- 
veyed had some kind of a pension 
plan, and most of these plans required 
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employes to contribute a share toward 
the pension. These pension plans were 
usually operated in conjunction with 
the state teachers’ pension and annuity 
fund. It is fairly common practice for 
the school district also to contribute 
to the pension fund, but that is as far 
as most school districts go in providing 
pension and insurance plans for their 
employes. Mr. Phay found that health 
and accident benefits were provided 
only as required by law, by which he 
meant usually workmen's compensa- 
tion requirements. 

On the other hand, industry is able 
to offer a great array of insurance and 
pension plans, frequently paid for in 
full by the management. The most im- 
portant one, of course, is the social 
security system. This is generally not 
available to school employes. Our own 
employes feel that the social security 
system is far superior to the pension 
plan now available to them in the 
school system, which, incidentally, is 
considered by many to be fairly liberal. 

Labor unions in their recent drives 
for wage improvement have insisted 
upon the inclusion in contracts of 
many of the features just mentioned, 
particularly features that have to do 
with pensions and various forms of 
insurance. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that federal surveys have found 
that the number of plants and indus- 
tries providing some form of pension 
or insurance plan, financed wholly or 
in part by the employer, is fairly large 
and in general covers four-fifths of the 
office workers and two-thirds of the 
plant workers in the areas mentioned. 
Life insurance and health insurance 
plans are prevalent in industry. 

Shift and overtime differentials are 
common in industry, where the 40 
hour week is almost universal. Mr. 
Phay found the average work week 
for custodians to be more than 44 
hours, with no uniform overtime wage 
differential. There seems to be no 
valid reason why schools cannot pro- 
vide overtime differentials for all time 
over 40 hours. Shift differentials may 
or may not be necessary. 


WHAT SCHOOLS CAN DO 

In summary, school districts either 
do already or can easily equal and pos- 
sibly even exceed the benefits offered 
by industry with respect to some sup- 
plementary wage items. We may have 
to match in general what industry pays 
in wages, but where we can’t match 
it we certainly can go a good deal 
farther than industry is willing to go 
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in providing some supplementary wage 
benefits. 

What are some things that may be 
done to make school employment at- 
tractive? 


IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS 
There are three categories under 
which we should make improvements. 
First, we should improve our human 
relations. Leaders in industry have be- 
gun to deplore the loss of close rela- 
tionships between management and 
labor. They have gone to great ends 
to restore the concept of human rela- 


Even a flood 
couldn't get through 


tions as important to good employe 
morale and productivity. In school 
systems, and especially in our small 
school systems, we have a tremendous 
opportunity to improve the funda- 
mental human relations that exist 
among our employes and between the 
employes and the administration. 
Usually our staffs are small enough so 
that we know everybody on the staff 
and they know us. We know one an- 
other well enough so that we can get 
along as friends. We should take every 
opportunity to extend the kind of 
courtesy and friendliness to our em- 
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ployes that we would expect. We are 
not so hidebound that we must stick 
exactly to every single rule or regula- 
tion. We have a great advantage over 
industry in that respect. 

I have had many men tell me that 
one of the most important things 
about a job is the fact that they work 
with fellows they like, and they work 
in a situation that is fundamentally 
pleasant, even though they may not 
get a large wage. We have the power 
and the opportunity to make our em- 
ploye relations completely democratic 
in every way. 


The second thing that we should 
do is improve the career possibilities 
of our jobs in schools. We should try, 
if possible, to adopt some of the prac- 
tices that industry has used in classify- 
ing jobs and grading them according 
to skill and setting up differentials in 
wages between jobs demanding differ- 
ent skills. By so doing, we can provide 
a ladder up which men can climb if 
they become more experienced on 


| their jobs. This is a most important 


consideration because industry holds a 
great attraction for young people to- 
day, largely because it offers them the 
Opportunity to advance, and that op- 
portunity is frequently limited only 
by their willingness to learn. Inhuman 
salary schedules that operate like clock- 
work and provide for no variations 
because of better performances on the 
part of some are depressing to many 
men. They want the opportunity to 
move ahead, perhaps even faster than 
other men if they can. Whenever pos- 


| sible, we should provide those oppor- 
| tunities in our salary schedule. 


The third thing we can do in schools 
to make schoo! employment attractive 


| is to provide better supplementary 
| wage benefits than are provided in in- 
| dustry. This we have already done in 
| many instances, but the benefits that 
| we can provide should be extended if 


possible. In some instances, legisla- 
tive action may be necessary to allow 
school districts to provide these bene- 
fits. In others, legislative action has 
already been taken, but school districts 
through inertia are not moving in the 
direction of providing more benefits. 
If we cannot meet the salary challenge 
because of factors beyond our control, 
we may be able to provide supple- 
mentary wage benefits that are of long 
time consequence and that offer attrac- 
tive features to many employes who 


| are looking for security. 
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wire from Washington 


Accrediting takes the scene 
® Back in 1907, organized doctors 
began to tell medical schools exactly 
what to teach future practitioners. Thus 
was born the concept of accreditation— 
bane and dream of every profession. 
Soon after, other professions began to 
dictate, evaluate or accredit—take your 
choice—the schools preparing their fu- 
ture practitioners. 

Education, alone among the major 
professions, still has no national instru- 
ment for accrediting colleges or depart- 
ments preparing teachers. This fact has 
been blamed for most shortcomings of 
the teaching profession. 

With this background, here is the 
news. Creating a National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion has been named by many Wash- 
ington educators as the No. 1 goal for 
1952. They believe they are more than 
half way near the goal. They believe 
by 1954 the new council will be at 
work. 

Here’s what has happened so far. 
The Chief State School Officers, the 
State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification, and the N.E.A. Com- 
mission on Teacher Education have ap- 
proved the plan. The executive com- 
mittees (but not the membership) of 
the Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the National School 
Boards Association have also approved 
it. These are the five national groups 
that propose to be the godfathers of 
accrediting. 

Throughout February, the N.E.A. 
Commission will encourage its members 
to keep weighing and debating the plan. 
To ensure further support, the N.E.A. 
will present the idea to its membership 
at the July convention in Detroit. 

Next, the Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the School 
Boards Association will present the plan 
to their memberships for ratification. 
This will take place late in February. 
Then, the five sponsoring groups will 
search for a way to finance the council. 
There is a report that the N.E.A. is 


% 


ready to pay more than half the ex- 
penses, if the other groups pay the 
rest of the bill. 

But there are discordant voices. They 
come from college presidents and deans 
who are tired of accreditation and shud- 
der at the thought of one more agency 
to go poking into their curriculums. 
Then, there are those who believe that 
the organized teachers (N.E.A., for prac- 
tical purposes), rather than a syntheti- 
cally created council, should do the ac- 
crediting job. These dissidents may 
gather strength in the months ahead. 
But so far there is little on the horizon 
to stop the accrediting council from 
coming into being. 


Tax on talent? 


b> Whether fellowships should be taxed 
by the U.S. Government is kicking up 
discussion in Washington. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which is 
awarding its first fellowship grants this 
month, is frankly worried. Its officers 
believe research workers will be dis- 
couraged if taxes are levied on their 
grants, that creative work will be hin- 
dered, that society as a whole will lose. 
Other educators believe that Internal 
Revenue is taking a step backward by 
attempting to collect taxes from those 
who receive grants for study and re- 
search. A step forward, they claim, 
would be to grant tax exemptions to all 
educational and cultural workers, as in 
some European countries. 

But Internal Revenue answers that no 
special drive is being made to collect 
taxes from fellows. And then it falls 
back on a legal distinction. If the re- 
search grant is a gift, it is not taxable. 
If it is pay for services, it is taxable. 

Adding more words if less clarity to 
its ruling, Internal Revenue says: 

“If a grant or fellowship is made for 
the training and education of an indi- 
vidual, either as a part of his program 
in acquiring a degree or in otherwise 
furthering his educational development, 
no services being rendered as considera- 
tion thereof, the amount of the grant 


is a gift which is excludable from gross 
income. 

“However, when the recipient of a 
grant or fellowship applies his skill 
and training to advance research, crea- 
tive work, or some other project or 
activity, the essential elements of a gift 

. are not present, and the amount 
of the grant or fellowship is includable 
in the recipient's gross income.” 


Job for justice 


B® Majority of justices on the Supreme 
Court must be quite clear in their minds 
about the place of religion in public 
schools. They appear to be less certain 
about racial segregation. 

This is shown by the fact that the 
Supreme Court quickly agreed to take 
up both the New York and New Jersey 
cases revolving about religion in the 
public schools. They said they'd heard 
arguments on January 30; will give an 
opinion before May. 

But in cases involving public school 
segregation, whether in South Carolina, 
Kansas or District of Columbia, the jus- 
tices take more time. The favorite step 
is to send the case back either to get 
clarification of a small legal point or 
else to suggest that the parties make 
another try settling their disputes in 
lower courts before coming to Wash- 
ington. It is significant, however, that 
the Supreme Court wants to keep the 
segregation cases on its docket. This 
means that eventually the justices will 
have to rule whether it is constitutional 
for states to keep white and colored 
children apart in public schools. When 
that day comes, American education will 
hold its breath for a momentous change. 


Rankin vs. Teague 


B® Two Congressmen are already em- 
broiled in a tussle over the education 
benefits to be voted Korean veterans. 
Rep. Rankin (D., Miss.), chairman of 
the House committee on veterans af- 
fairs, wants to have the big say in the 
G.I. legislation. Rep. Teague (D., 
Texas), who has completed a 15 month 
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study of education under the G.I. bill, 
has strong ideas on the subject. The 
two men have been exchanging unoffi- 
cial barbs and thrusts. 

Teague wants the Veterans Admin- 
istration to quit school business, turn 
over the management of school benefits 
to the veteran himself and his school. 
He wants severe penalties for all those 
who step outside the law, and he wants 
a strict law that would keep school 
benefits reduced. 

Rankin, with a fatherly feeling for 


veterans, would like to give them as 
much money and latitude as Congress 
would stand for. Rankin is unimpressed 
by the Teague report that scandals are 
widespread in G.I. education. He is 
planning to write his own GI. edu- 
cation bill for Korean veterans. 

The Bureau of the Budget keeps out 
of the personal struggle between the 
two congressmen. But it has a word for 
both: The new budget will not permit 
Korean soldiers to get the same liberal 
treatment as World War II veterans. 
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Diplomas for fighters 


> A college degree helps make a bet- 
ter fighter and a more contented soldier, 
says the Defense Department. The mili- 
tary, therefore, wants servicemen to keep 
working for their diplomas. Maj. Gen. 
John Devine says this goes both for the 
boys in there to stay and inductees. 
But there are a couple of obstacles in 
the way to a degree for servicemen. 
First, members of the military per- 
sonnel are ordered from here to there 
without notice. Soldiers want to take 
their academic credits with them, but 
find that most colleges don’t recognize 
work done on some other campus. 
Second, because students in uniform are 


| moved from place to place they fre- 


quently can’t fulfill residence require- 
ments. 

The Defense Department wants col- 
leges and universities to remove these 
blocks. The American Council on Edu- 
cation has appointed a committee to see 
what can be done. 


Scholarships are scarce 


B® Somehow, word has got abroad that 
scholarships and fellowships worth mil- 
lions go unclaimed each year. That's the 
wrong impression for Congress to get, 
say those who want a national scholar- 
ships system. It isn’t accurate, either. 

Let’s set straight both the record and 
the impression, the Office of Education 
pleads. It’s true that some scholarships 
go unawarded each year. That's because 
the requirements are so rigid. For ex- 


| ample, one scholarship is available only 


to the descendant of a Confederate sol- 


| dier. Another is offered to a Negro pre- 
| paring for missionary work in Africa. 
| Another may be granted only to an 
| individual with a reputation for truth- 
| fulness. At one institution, four are re- 


stricted to students from Iceland, Den- 


| mark, Norway and Sweden. Some of 


these awards are as low as $10. 
Looking at all scholarships and fel- 
lowships available from _ institutions, 
both their number and value (no more 
than $37,000,000 a year) are woefully 
inadequate, says Commissioner of Edu- 
cation McGrath. He adds that thou- 
sands of able and ambitious high school 
graduates fail to go to college mainly 
because they can’t afford it. For that 
reason (although he hasn't yet had 
clearance to say it this year) the com- 
missioner strongly favors a federal sys- 


| tem of scholarships and fellowships. 
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Virgil M. Rogers Is Named 
President of School Administrators 


WASHING- 
TON, D.C. — New 
president of the 
American Associa- 
tion of School Ad- 
ministrators is Vir- 
gil M. Rogers, 
superintendent of 
schools at Battle 
Creek, Mich., since 
1945. He will take office March 15, 
succeeding Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
superintendent at Denver. 

The results of the nationwide ballot 
among the 8000 members of the 
A.A.S.A. were announced here on Jan- 
uary 5, 

Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent 
of schools at Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
named the first president-elect of the 
association. He will serve in this capac- 
ity during 1952-53 and will begin a 
one-year term as president on March 
15 of next year. 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Olympia, 
Wash., was elected vice president, the 
first woman to serve in that position. 

Will C. Crawford, superintendent of 
schools, San Diego, Calif., was chosen 
to serve as a member of the executive 
committee from 1952 to 1956. 

Dr. Rogers has served as chairman 
of the 1952 A.A.S.A. yearbook commis- 
sion, which will issue in February a 656 
page report on “The American School 
Superintendency.” He reviews the book 
on page 44 of this issue. Dr. Rogers 
also is a member of the A.A.S.A. execu- 
tive committee. 

From 1921 to 1926 he was a teacher 
and principal at Delta, Colo. Then he 
served as superintendent of schools at 
Gunnison, Colo., from 1926 to 1934; 
at Boulder, Colo., from 1934 to 1940, 
and at River Forest, Ill, from 1940 to 
1945. 

In 1947 he accepted an assignment 
as educational consultant for the US. 
Army in Germany to assist with a sur- 
vey of the German school system. 

Mr. Derthick has been superintendent 
at Chattanooga since 1942. He is chair- 
man of the 1953 A.AS.A. yearbook 
commission and is a member of the 
development committee for the Cooper- 
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ative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration. 

After serving as teacher and principal 
in Tennessee schools from 1927 to 1935, 
he was high school visitor and professor 
of education at East Tennessee State 
College from 1935 to 1939. From 1939 
to 1942 he was assistant superintendent 
of schools in Nashville, Tenn. 


St. Louis and Los Angeles Are Set 
for Two A.A.S.A. Regionals 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A.AS.A. con- 
vention plans have set aside a quiet 
Sunday afternoon for thought and de- 
liberation on the principles behind press- 
ing issues in American education. 

The “thought session” will come be- 
fore the hurly-burly of the convention 
itself. It will lead off with statements 
by Educational Policies Commission 
members on national security, moral and 
spiritual values and athletics. 

At St. Louis, the policies commission 
discussions will be held February 24 at 
2 p.m. Education and the national se- 
curity will be discussed by N. D. Mc- 
Combs, superintendent at Des Moines, 
Iowa; moral and spiritual values by 
Sarah Caldwell, Akron, Ohio; athletics 
in schools and colleges by Lee M. Thurs- 
ton, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Michigan. 

Similar Sunday afternoons devoted to 
the same three topics will be held in 
Los Angeles and Boston. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, will be one of the general session 
speakers at the Los Angeles regional 
convention March 8 to 12. 

Other speakers at general sessions will 
include: William A. Brownell, dean of 
the school of education, University of 


California, Berkeley; Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary, National Education 
Association; John K. Norton, director, 
division of administration and guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and George D. Stoddard, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Plans are being made in Los Angeles 
for a series of “field trips” the last day 
of the conference. Among the places 
to be visited are: La Brerar tar pits, Hol- 
lywood Bowl, Sun Valley Junior High 
School, Knott's Berry Farm, Padua The- 
ater, moving picture studios, Los An- 
geles harbor by boat, and Mount Wilson 
Observatory. 


10 Major School Events 
of 1951 Are Announced 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Three battles 
in which educators came out on top 
were among the 10 major educational 
events of 1951. 

The selection, made through the Edu- 
cational Press Association, was an- 
nounced by B. P. Brodinsky, editor of 
the Educator's Washington Dispatch. 

The 10 events are: 

1. Schoolmen forced the Defense Pro- 
duction Authority to increase its allot- 
ments of structural steel for public 
schools. This battle was fought with 
the support of the National Conference 
for the Mobilization of Education and 
the National School Boards Association. 
One community flooded D.P.A. with 
10,000 post cards demanding steel. 
D.P.A. granted an extra ration of 15,000 
tons for the three months ending March 
1952. Even higher rations, probably 
averaging 125,000 tons a quarter, are ex- 
pected during the rest of 1952. 

2. Educators counterattacked their de- 
famers and accusers. . . . This develop- 
ment was helped by the publication in 
The NATION’sS SCHOOLS of the names 
and addresses of groups attacking public 
education; by the publication in McCall's 
Magazine of Arthur Morse’s article 
“Who Is Trying To Ruin Our Schools,” 
and by the leadership provided from the 
N.E.A. Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 


Los Angeles speakers (I. to rt.): Norton, Mrs. Hayes, Stoddard and Brownell. 
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3. The American Council on Educa- 
tion named an athletic policy committee 
to curb abuses in intercollegiate athletics. 
During the year, bribery of basketball 
players and commercialization of other 
college sports aroused public opinion. 
The battle cry was for deemphasis of 
sports in both college and secondary 
schools. Physical educators took this 
occasion to point out that what was 
needed was not deemphasis but reem- 
phasis of physical education for benefit 
of all. 

4. School superintendents and college 
presidents united in a demand for a 
fair share of the television spectrum for 
educational programs. This effort was 
led by the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television which passed on to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
more than 1,000,000 words of educators’ 
testimony to support their claim. As a 
result, the outlook is bright for the al- 
location of 200 TV channels for exclu- 
sive educational use. 

5. Congress enacted the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act with 
its deep implications for compulsory 
military training in the near future. The 


act created the National Training Secur- 
ity Commission which on October 29 
sent Congress a detailed blueprint for 
U.M.T. for all of the able-bodied youths 
of 18. 

6. The Veterans Administration cut 
off the right of veterans to begin new 
courses of study under the G1. Bill of 
Rights. This took place on July 25, 
1951. It was an event of deep concern 
to college administrators who could see 
only declining enrollments ahead. Col- 
lege enrollments had already dropped 
7.8 per cent from 2,296,000 in 1950 to 
2,116,000 in 1951, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

7. Dissatisfied with two older organ- 
izations, adult educators merged them 
into a strengthened Adult Education 
Association of the United States. This 
took place on May 14, 1951. Its officers 
promised more vigorous training of 
adult education leaders and greater em- 
phasis on “vital adult education activ- 
ities.” 

8. West Point expelled 90 cadets 
accused of cheating in examinations. 
This highly publicized incident caused 
educators to look into the causes for 
dishonesty in both college and high 
school classrooms. 
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9. Public school educators accepted 
the challenge of teaching moral and 
spiritual values. Reports from all parts 
of the country indicate that school sys- 
tems are setting up in-service training 
sessions and teacher workshops to pre- 
pare for the introduction of school activ- 
ities dealing with moral and spiritual 
values. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission furthered this development 
through its publication of “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools.” 

10. Proponents of federal aid to edu- 
cation admitted defeat in Congress, de- 
cided to reform their lines, and recon- 
struct their tactics for the future. In 
view of the mounting expenditures for 
defense, Congress refused to enact legis- 
lation to aid public education. Token 
aid to school districts overburdened by 
enrollments as a result of federal activ- 
ities was enacted during the year. As 
the year ended, plans for a new federal 
aid bill were under way. 


Urges Year-Round Buying 
Program for Schoo! Buses 
WASHINGTON, D.C._—By adopting a 
year-round program for purchasing 
school buses, state and local school offi- 
cials can make a contribution to the 


_ defense effort, stated Edward D. Hicks 


Jr., director of the street and highway 


| transport division of the Defense Trans- 
| port Administration, in a letter to the 
| U.S. Office of Education. 


The National Production Authority 
has recognized the justification of the 
program submitted by the D.T.A. by 
allocating sufficient materials to keep 
the program going on a near normal 
basis, reports Commissioner Earl J. Mc- 


| Grath. 


Find Political Dominance 
in North Carolina Schools 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Defense 
Commission of the National Education 
Association conducted an investigation 
in Mars Hill, N.C. at the request of 
the North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion and two civic clubs of the com- 
munity, and found evidence of political 
dominance of teachers in the public 
schools. 

A controversy between two political 
factions came to a head when 10 of the 
25 teachers in the Mars Hill Elementary 
and High School were not reelected last 
May. Five of the teachers resigned and 
five were dismissed by the school prin- 
cipal and local school board. 

The N.E.A. commission states: “Be- 
cause in the precinct elections it has 
been customary to take a standing vote, 
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it has been impossible for teachers at- 
| tending to keep their political views to 

themselves. Testimony indicated the use 
| of pressure in getting teachers to attend 
these precinct meetings.” 

The report continues: “While the in- 
vestigating committee is convinced that 
much of the responsibility for the de- 
plorable conditions existing in Mars 
Hill rests on the local citizens, it rec- 
ognized that the present structure of the 
state law of North Carolina permits and 
even invites political dominance of the 
school system. . . . 

“Evidence of this at the state level 
lies in the fact that an excellent report 
by the North Carolina State Educa- 
tion Commission, composed of eminent 
North Carolinians, has not been acted 
upon by the legislature since Septem- 
ber 1948, when the report was pre- 
sented. An example at the county level 
is the direct solicitation of teachers for 
political party contributions. Demon- 
stration on the local level is shown by 
the teachers’ fears that they will be dis- 
missed unless they support the ‘machine’ 
in precinct elections.” 

The investigating committee summar- 
ized its findings as follows: (1) There 
is no evidence of a constructive pro- 
gram for the schools of Mars Hill; (2) 
proper personnel practices have been 
ignored; (3) the morale of the school 
personnel is low; (4) there is no ef- 
fective teachers organization, and (5) 
there is no channel for the free flow of 
public opinion and no organization for 
parents to participate in the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the schools. 


Underpaid European Teachers 
Going Communist, Says Dr. Russell 

New YORK.—As a protest against 
the growing tendency of European pub- 
lic school teachers to join Communist 
and left-wing labor groups, more and 
more parents in western Europe are 
sending their children to religious and 
private schools, according to William 
F. Russell, president of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Dr. Russell spoke at one of a series 
of lecture-discussions on education open 
to all students at the college. His speech 
was based on a three-month study of 
education in Europe he made last sum- 
mer and on his recent work as president 
| of the World Organization of the 
| Teaching Profession. 

The main reason European teachers 
are yielding to communism and labor 
agitation is that they are “miserably 
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underpaid,” Dr. Russell believes. “In 
France and Italy they do not receive a 
living wage. In Malta and Ireland they 
earn enough for a bare existence. In 
Great Britain, although poorly paid and 
dissatisfied, they have recently received 
a substantial increase. 

“Only in Switzerland do they receive 
adequate compensation. Before World 
War 1, European teachers led a not 
uncomfortable existence, but progressive 
inflation, resulting from two world wars, 
has left them far behind.” 


Many teachers take part-time jobs; 
their wives take in laundry, and their 
children do odd jobs, Dr. Russell said. 
Teachers have made many appeals for 
better salaries but have received little 
encouragement. 

Teacher organization is based on 
two different policies, he pointed out. 
Teacher labor unions were formed in 
Italy, France, Ireland, Malta and Aus- 
tralia, while in England, Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, Canada, New Zea- 
land and Switzerland teachers are not 
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affiliating with labor and have kept their 
independence. 

Dr. Russell said that labor organiza- 
tion in Europe now is “strongly in- 
fected with communism,” and teachers, 
in close association with labor, follow 
socialism or communism or tend toward 
the Left. 

He added that the fact that teachers 
have joined the leftist and Communist 
labor movements and are believed by 
parents to be anti-religious and con- 
cerned more about themselves than 
about the children has contributed to 


| the “great resurgence” of parochial and 


private schools in France, a nation that 


| once drew a sharp line between church 
and state in education. 


Nation’s Schools Grants 
School Planning Fellowship 


CHICAGO.—The Nation’s Schools Pub- 
lishing Company has made grants to 
four agencies in the fields of school ad- 
ministration and hospitals, Dr. Otho F. 
Ball, president, announced here last 
month. 

Recipients were the University of 
Michigan, the American Medical Educa- 
tion Foundation, the Committee on Ca- 
reers in Nursing, and the American 
College of Surgeons. 

The grant to the University of Mich- 
igan was made to establish a fellowship 
in school planning. The grant to the 
American College of Surgeons, made by 
the company's hospital division, pub- 
lishers of The MODERN HoOspPITAL, 1s 
for research in problems of hospital sur- 
gical staffs, and the donations to the 
Medical Education Foundation and Com- 
mittee on Careers in Nursing were to 
support the programs of those agencies. 


Criticize Arbitrary Dismissal 
of Two Florida Principals 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a report re- 
leased recently, the committee on tenure 
and academic freedom of the N.E.A. 
sharply criticizes the arbitrary dismissal 
by the school trustees of Lee County, 
Florida, of two Fort Myers junior-senior 
high school principals without prior no- 
tice or subsequent hearing. 

The investigation was made by an 
N.E.A. committee, headed by Martin 
W. Essex, superintendent of schools at 
Lakewood, Ohio, upon request of the 
teachers, principals and a committee of 
citizens of Fort Myers, after consulta- 
tion with the Florida Education Associa- 
tion. The committee recommended the 
following points: 
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| should acquaint themselves with the 


| provides for orderly dismissal proce- 
| dures. 


the duplication of responsibility for the 
| schools that now obtains in that state 


1. That the citizens of Fort Myers 


terms of the new tenure law, a law that 
2. That the people of Florida correct 


under the present system of a county 
board of trustees and a county board 
of public instruction. 

3. That a high degree of professional 
preparation be recognized as a qualifi- 
cation for the position of county super- 
intendent of schools and that this offi- 
cial be selected by appointment of a 
board of education, instead of by elec- 
tion ballot. 

4, That the selection of school board | 





| members be made with utmost care. 


5. That citizens, students, teachers | 
and school officials cooperate with the 
newly appointed principal, although the | 
committee feels that a high school of | 
this size requires both a principal and | 
assistant principal for effective admin- | 


| istration. 


| District of Columbia Board 
| Reappoints Corning 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Supt. Hobart | 


| M. Corning was reappointed for a third | 


three-year term as head of the District | 
of Columbia public schools. The vote, | 
taken January 2, was 6 to 3. | 

The board decision came as a sur- | 


prise because newspaper editorials had | 
| freely called for “new educational lead- | 


ership.” Dr. Corning was also involved | 


| in a controversy with a faction of his 


board of education which had accused | 


| him of inefficiency and progressivism. | 


| Negro parents had opposed his decisions | 


for housing their school children and 
had organized three separate pupil 


| strikes in protest. 


However, teachers and principals ral- 
| 


| lied to his support during the past 


month after they learned of attempts by 


| the board of education to evaluate their | 
| superintendent by means of a secret | 


questionnaire. The questionnaire was 


| coded so that teachers and principals | 


answering it could be quickly identified. | 


A-V Education Conference 
to Be Held in February 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Approximately 
800 persons are expected to take part | 
in the National Audio-Visual Education | 
Conference that will be held in Boston 


| February 7 to 9 under the sponsorship 
| of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
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Know your portion costs in advance ! 
Serve Armour Fresh Frosted Meats! 


Your know the exact cost of each meat portion in ad- 
vance when you serve these Armour Fresh Frosted 
Meats. Each portion is uniform in size~ measured ac- 
curately to assure you exact figuring of portion costs. 

Armour Fresh Frosted Meats enable you to keep 
your costs down, because there’s no waste—the meat 
is ready to serve. And you save time, too—there’s no 
defrosting necessary. Portions are layer packed in 
10-lb. boxes for convenient removal. 

There’s a wide variety of these easy-to-store, easy- 
to-handle Armour Fresh Frosted Meats to choose 
from. Here are three you'll want to feature on your 
menu now—Pork Steaks, Bone-in Pork Chops and 
Boneless Pork Chops. 
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Hotel and Institutions Department 
Armour and Company 
General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 


For complete information on Armour Fresh Frosted Meats, con- 
tact your Armour salesman, or write to Armour and Company. 
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struction of the National Education As- 
sociation. Theme of the conference will 
be “Implications of Curriculum Study 
for the Planning of Audio-Visual Pro- 
grams.” 

The program will include a fui! ses- 
sion devoted to problems in the field of 
educational television and a general ses- 
sion concerned with the use of audio- 
visual materials in European countries. 
A number of planning groups will work 
in specific problem areas of audio-vis- 
ual education, including buildings and 
; equipment, college and university serv- 
COMPLICATED Ws ices, city audio-visual programs, rural 
KEY DEPOSITS =~ audio-visual programs, state audio-visual 
programs, teacher education in audio- 
visual methods, and research in audio- 
| visual education. 


Grants Will Encourage 
Teachers for Grade Schools 


New YorK.—Under the New York 
State Board of Regents’ new plan to at- 
tract students into the elementary school 
teaching profession, a sum of $650,000 
would be included in the 1952-53 state 
budget to provide grants-in-aid for stu- 
dents who are qualified for the teaching 
profession. 


Save Administration Time ... School Money Individual grants will vary in amount 
and will depend on the cost of taking 


with a YALE Simplified Security System the necessary education courses. No 
rant will exceed $600, however. Before 
Once and for all—rid your school guarantee. For efficient supervi- : student is eb aid he will be 
of wasteful locking systems ... sion, you hold the only control asked to file a declaration of intention 
specify YALE combination locks key and master control combina- to become an elementary teacher in the 
when ordering new lockers! YALE tion chart. Another advantage is : 
gives trouble-free use, extra du- that these combinations may be public school of New York State. 
rability, added security, plusafull § changed easily. N.A.M. Asks Members to 
Heip Finance Education 
These Locks Give You Complete Control NEW YorRK.— “Business enterprises 
must find a way to support the whole 
(Left) L3374-DzZ Auto- educational program effectively, regu- 
matic Type: Locker door | larly—and now,” stated a resolution by 
handle activates a slid- ” » a % | the National Association of Manufac- 
ing bolt that keeps lock , Me) turers, which kicked off its nationwide 
emp ee: R!! campaign to get businessmen to come 
po dart to the financial aid of America’s public 
and private schools. 
(Right) L3378-DZ Man. | “The ever-present pressure for federal 
ual Type: Door is held a A | aid to education, which could only mean 
in unlocked position a eventual federal control of education, 
beget a re ye / | can be successfully counteracted only by 
pref ako a ag the determination of businessmen to 
| provide adequate funds for educational 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn. | purposes,” a letter to the association's 
17,000 members stated. 
ie aa | The directors of the N.A.M. adopted 


ckS, / 

P 700! | a resolution urging members to: “(1) 

the finest name In locker ke ‘ | continue efforts to secure adequate local, 
| state and private support for elementary 


YALE omy and secondary schools, and (2) exert 
a YA LE & TOW N E | every effort to make available to higher 
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Convector Volume Ventilator Valve and Trap Projection Heater 
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Wall Fin Heater Force Flo Heater 








Unit Ventilator 








Shelving Heating Coil 





aS 
Watched Trane Prov 
For Every Heating and Ventilating Problem in the School 


More and more schools are finding the answer to produces maximum heating and ventilating with a mini- 
every heating and ventilating problem in the complete mum of fuel and power consumption. 
Trane line. é RELATED PRODUCTS.Other Trane products that have 
This wide array of pi ag can - combined in proved themselves invaluable in the school field are: 
various ways to create complete systems for every type i te oe P . 
of building. Or individual products can be used to solve 1. iter ree a gymnasium heating 
specific problems in new or existing buildings. 2. Vol Ventila oo: 2 “ 
ki tors— ide fi % 
UNIT VENTILATORS. for the school, the Trane Unit cout 
Ventilator is the most important single product. This 3. Force-Flo Heaters—for solving knotty doorwa 
attractive, yet ruggedly constructed unit fits under ” heating problema y y 
windows in the classroom to supply an abundance of 4. Ste. - ‘alti f d Hot Wate 
fresh, healthful air, properly cleaned and warmed. : ee sal Wane ahahiane as a r I wer ag 
The versatile unit ventilator can be used: 1) alone to P : Meiaebeowiic ares y: 
provide fresh, warm air, 2) in systems with Trane Con- Each product offers a wide range of types and sizes 
vectors or Wall-Fin Heaters when supplementary, heat is from which to select. All are studded with exclusive 
required, 3) combined with Trane Shelving and Con- ‘Trane advantages. When incorporated into complete 
vectors into one compact cabinet arrangement. systems, there is the added advantage of products that 
FOR CENTRAL SYSTEMS, TOO. When a central system — tested and built together for service to- 
Whatever the heating and ventilating prob- 





is indicated, Trane Fans and Coils form an ideal team. 
i ial feature tha fi i 
The coils have a special feature that produces full heating indeone guienn os aad 


capacity yet prevents drafts and freeze-up. The fans add 
their special advantages to create a combination that the right answer in the complete Trane line. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS, 
Eastern Mfg. Division . . . Scranton, Pa. 


The Trane Unit Ventilator fur- Convector, open and closed You can hardly see the Trane 
Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


nishes plenty of fresh air with- shelving, and unit ventilator, Projection Heaters suspended 
out drafts in this kindergarten all in one Trane Unit at this high at the ceiling in this gym- 
room. school. nasium. OFFICES IN 80 U. S. AND 


14 CANADIAN CITIES 
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education the ‘supplemental private 
financial support essential to meet the 
educational needs of our youth, Amer- 
ican industry, and the nation... . 
“Industry recognizes the essential con- 
tributions made by these [public and 
private] institutions to the development 
of leadership to manage its increasingly 
complex operations, the contributions in 
both pure and applied scientific research, 
the investigations and study of perti- 
nent phases of our life, and the develop- 
ment of social and civic competence.” 


Chamber Lumps Education 
With Welfare Programs 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. Cham- 
ber of Commerce is asking businessmen 
to campaign against 300 public welfare 
plans, education included, that “take one 
of every three tax dollars.” 

The Chamber says a total of $22,800,- 
000,000 was spent for “public welfare” 
in 1950-51. Of this sum, it points out 
in a broadside sent to businessmen, $6,- 
500,000,000 went for public education. 





Cut record-keeping 





and film-booking time in half! 





You know the mass of detail in operating an audio-visual pro- 
gram: Bookings .. . releases . .. keeping track of where films are 
... When they'll be back to meet new schedules .. . 

Now here’s a method that gives you centralized efficiency, 


resulting in savings in time and labor costs. 


You get glance-action record control. . . 
bility for an expanding operation . . . 


complete adapta- 
records always in place 


. never any chance of making duplicate bookings. 





| versive and destructive 


How method works at Glendale 

This system has been proved-in-actual-use throughout the 
country. For example, Mr. Donald E. Hare, Audio-Visual Direc- 
tor at the Glendale, California Unified School District wrote us 
as follows: “With the installation of your Kardex Visible Book- 
ing System, we find film bookings take only one-half the time.” 

So why don’t you look into this advanced method. We believe 
youll be delighted with its possibilities. Phone or write your 
nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment Center. Ask 
about Kardex for Audio-Visual Control. There’s no obligation. 


Flemington. Fland. 


Some of the programs, the Chamber 
says, are necessary and desirable. What 
is not desirable, it says, is to permit 
federal bureaus to seize upon human 
needs as an excuse to extend their con- 
trol. 

A double page chart in the broadside 
pictures a sprawling Welfare Tree, the 
branches and leaves labeled, among 
others, school lunch program, child wel- 
fare services, grants for crippled chil- 
dren, vocational rehabilitation, veterans 
education benefits, elementary schools, 
secondary schools. A thin shoot is labeled 


| federal aid to education. “Gee, time to 
| prune,” says John Q. Public, surveying 
the Welfare Tree. 


The Chamber has not explained why 
public education is lumped with “wel- 
fare plans” in its analysis. 


N.A.M. Hears Supt. Hunt 


| Condemn Destructive Criticism 


New York. — Herold C. Hunt, gen- 
eral superintendent of Chicago public 
schools, recently told the Natioaal As- 
sociation of Manufacturers that educa- 
tion is constitutionally a state responsi- 
bility with a primary recognition of 


| local initiative and support. 


He spoke at a session of the N.A.M.'s 


56th Congress of Industry held here in 
| December. 


“If the ever-increasing channeling of 
taxes from local and state sources to 
Washington continues,” he said, “those 
opposed to federal aid to education will 
be impotent to do anything about assur- 
ing local initiative and effort with neces- 
sary state financial assistance so funda- 
mental to building good schools.” 

Lashing out at critics of the public 
school system, he said, “Whoever seeks 


| to destroy the confidence of the Amer- 
| ican people in their schools does his 


country a great disservice. He should 
be recognized for what he is—a sub- 
influence in 
American life.” 


State Rule Urged for 
City Colleges in New York 

New YorK.—In a report on ‘admin- 
istrative management of New York 
City’s public schools and colleges, Dr. 
George D. Strayer and Louis E. Yavner 


| recommended that the State University 
| of New York exercise full control, man- 


agement and support of the city col- 
leges. At present the board of higher 
education manages the four city colleges, 
Hunter, City College of New York, 
Brooklyn College and Queens College. 
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independent laboratory tests prove— 


YOUR PENCIL SHARPENER DOLLARS 
BUY MORE WHEN YOU SPECIFY APSCO! 








SHARPENER TEST 





























22 TIMES AS MANY POINTS! 


Tests by leading independent laboratories* prove that model for 
model, Apsco sharpens more than 214 times as many points as 
other brands. You save up to 70% of your cutter replacement 
costs. And Apsco gives you more points per pencil. 


Compare the points New Dexter No. 3 
Unretouched laboratory photo- : The perfect sharpener for school 
graphs** show the sharpening Le use. Smart new styling. All-steel con- 
superiority of Apsco’s exclusive struction for years of trouble-free 
undercut cutter design. Compare service. Steel frame supports 
Apsco’s 28,000th point with cutter head at both ends. Extra- 
9,000th point of comparable long steel cutters. Point adjuster. 
competitive sharpener. See for : Pencil stop. Centering turret 
yourself why Apsco has been the o@ jg for all sizes of wood case pencils. 
choice of schools for 50 years. 





FREE! “Proper Care of Pencil Sharpeners”! 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Dept. | 


How to install sharpeners, ad- 336 N. Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

just pencil stop, replace cutters! Please send me new literature on proper installation and care of 
These and many other questions Apne pee Seen 

are answered in new Apsco Sefv- Our school has___________ (name of models) Apsco sharpeners. 
ice bulletins now available to Peete wih 

schools free of charge. See your 
Apsco dealer or mail coupon for 
your copy of valuable booklet! 
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The report recommends that appoint- tion enterprise and the internal co- leges charge moderate tuition fees for 


ment to that board be made by the state 
university after it has absorbed the city 
institutions. 

Recommending that a post of chan- 
cellor for the municipal colleges be 
created, the report also recommended 
that the chancellor (1) serve as execu- 
tive officer for the present administra- 
tive council comprising the four college 
presidents; (2) act as permanent chair- 
man of the council and be responsible 
to the board of higher education for 
unification of the over-all higher educa- 


ordination of its administrative, finan- 
cial and business management, and (3) 
be nominated by the administrative 
council. 

The Strayer-Yavner report also 
recommended that the membership of 
the board of higher education be re- 
duced from 21 to nine and the members 
be appointed at large rather than as 
representatives of boroughs. It sug- 
gested that up to $5,000,000 a year be 
spent to subsidize graduate programs 
in special fields and that the city col- 


"They'll give you 
twice the wear’ 


Chalkboard Erasers 


Can't mar or scratch the board 


Here’s a chalkboard eraser that erases with amazing efh- 
ciency, is easy to clean, and built to give you twice the wear. 


The DANN'’S erasers are noiseless and sanitary. Made of 
the finest firm, dense, wool felt that cleans better. Sewed 
throughout with two-thread, double-locked stitches that 
assure you longer wear. 


Next time... 


try a DANN'’S Eraser! You'll like them. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


day students. 

A two-year general education com- 
munity college on Staten Island was 
recommended, which would enable 
graduates to transfer to other city col- 
leges as juniors. 


Disagree on Daily Prayers 
in New York City Schools 


New YorK. — The recent proposal 
by the New York State Board of Re- 
gents that daily prayers be said in pub- 
lic schools was endorsed by the Rev. 

| Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church here, but was 
opposed by both the national executive 
committee of the American Jewish Con- 
gress and by Mrs. Ruth Farbman, presi- 
dent of the United Parents Association. 

“The action of the state board of re- 
gents in proposing a simple prayer to 
be offered every day in the public 
schools of this state is one of the most 
fundamental protections of American 
freedom that has been suggested in 
many a day,” Dr. Peale said. Mrs. Farb- 
man objected to prayers being taught 
to young children who “do not even 
understand the words.” 

The executive committee of the 
A. J. C. called upon the board of regents 
to rescind its recommendation. After 
conceding the need to strengthen the 
moral and spiritual value on which 
Western civilization is founded, the 
committee added: 

“Nevertheless, we believe the regents’ 
proposal will be ineffective to achieve 
that end, that it is dangerous in its im- 
plication, and above all that it is wrong 
in principle.” 


Goslin Says “Federalism” Is 
Threat to Individual Freedom 


New YorRK.— “The movement to- 
ward what I call Federalism in America 
is a distinct threat to the freedom of 
the individual,” Willard E. Goslin, for- 
mer superintendent of the Pasadena, 
Calif., schools, told 3000 persons attend- 
ing the annual conference of the United 
| Parents Associations of New York City 
| here. 

Pointing out that generally inade- 
quate school budgets are due to the 
present tax structure, he said, with ap- . 
parent reference to the increasing heavy 
| demands of the federal government, that 
| “most of our taxes” go to a point far- 
thest removed from the schools. 

Admitting that at least part of the 
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“Teacher made me sif 


near the windows yesterday. 


Poor little tyke...not even a grown-up can safely cope with the 
dangers of drafty windows. In either case, it is so unnecessary... drafty, 
poorly weatherstripped windows are as old-fashioned a: the"dunce cap”! 


AUTO-LOK Windows are ihe modern, sensible answer. With AUTO-LOK 
Windows you need not sacrifice healthful room-comfort to provide light 
from a wall of windows. With AUTO-LOK Windows you eliminate the 
“danger zone” alongside the window wall! 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOWS EVER MADE 
Let AUTO-LOK cut your heating and air-conditioning costs year after year. When 
AUTO-LOK Windows are closed, they are literally sealed shut like the door of a 
refrigerator, reducing air infiltration to a degree heretofore believed impossible. 
Cuts heating and air-conditioning costs to a minimum! 


“NO-DRAFT” VENTILATION...When AUTO-LOK 
Windows are open...entering air is always scooped in- 
ward and upward...Leave the vents open even when 
it is raining...the rain can’t enter, but fresh air will. 


NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS...Friction-free 
AUTO-LOK hardware requires no attention or adjust- 
ments...ever. For the life of your school, opening 
or closing of AUTO-LOK Windows is as free and 
easy as the first opening or closing. They never 
stick...never rattle. They are easy to clean...all 
from the inside...top vent, too. 








AUTO-LOK ENGINEERING SERVICE is readily avail- 
able to serve you in every way possible. Architects 
and designers all over the country call on Ludman’s 
Engi ing Service to assist in window planning 
---and, this service is yours, too...for the asking. 
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F raat sna R SCHOOLS 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR BOOKLET 


“WHAT 1S IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” 


This outstanding booklet on windows answers 
many questions regarding the selection of 
the right window for any type of building... 
write for it today. Dept. NS-2. 
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atime WINDOWS 


LUDMAN CORP. ., + 


LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING! 
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bli hools’ difficulties in th t 
STEM TEEERETER §«—_ | Pellic school’ dihcuces in: che se 


authorities themselves, Dr. Goslin 
stressed the need for a closer relation- 
ship between parents and faculties, say- 
ing that it is more necessary now than 
ever before. 

Dr. Goslin, now professor of educa- 
tion at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tenn., said that 


public education, to be effective, must IS NECK STRETCHING 


be “sensitive to politics but free from 


it.” He declared that the schools must AND EYE STRAIN IN 
be “responsive to all the people” and YOUR GYMN ASIUM? 


should be staffed by teachers “who love 
children and believe in our freedoms.” 


Phi Delta Kappa Names 
Grafflin 1952 President 


CHICAGO.—Douglas G. Grafflin, prin- 
cipal of the public schools of Chappaqua, 
N.Y., was elected president of Phi Delta 
Kappa, professional fraternity for men 
in education, at its biennial session here 
December 31. 

Other officers elected were: first vice ane . 
president, Emery Stoops, administrative igs: vt Coaer serge, 
assistant to the Los Angeles County su- 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles; A OME ant Vis ITORS 
second vice president, Floyd T. Goodier, ane : . : 
professor emeritus of education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIL; 


TO SHOW YOUR recording secretary, M. L. Cushman, as- 
hates sociate professor of rural education, lowa 
PICTURES AT THEIR BEST State College, Ames, and controller, 


... and Radiant Screens are good screens! Clarence M. Long, director of the iabor- 


Radiant’s “Million Mirror” screen surface atory school and placement, State Teach- , 
makes all pictures more brilliant, sharper Coll Sli Rock. P } | 
—twice as bright! Millions of tiny mirrors ers College, slippery KNOCK, Fa. ( ; 
reflect projected light powerfully instead of 


absorbing it. As a result, your pictures Walker Laments Citizens’ Apathy 


fairly leap from the screen with startling e 
realism, added brilliance, new clarity and Concerning School Problems Always on top of the play! Re- 


depch. ee cal 4 New ORLEANS.—O. Perry Walker,| gardless of size there is a NADEN 
Shese's 0 Redlent Sessen Sor suwry neem, acting superintendent of public schools | BOARD for your gymnasium. Fea- 


from 30 inches to 30 feet. Ask your dealer : . f 
today! here, bemoaned the “sickening apathy” | ‘uting the famous NADEN-IN- 
STANT-VUE NUMERALS, Naden 


Send for FREE Sample of many citizens regarding their public Minette | Meskasials  tetmilaniiie 
schools in an address recently to the edu- Si ; 

: I : will eliminate guesswork and in- 
Ask your dealer for cational bureau of the Young Men's accuracy. Time and production is 
aerypirentatigge Business Club. e : limited, now is the time to in- 
Anemmabietitinin. Far too few citizens are interested vestigate the many advantages of 
ant “Million Mir- enough in their schools to attend school NADEN. WRITE FOR DETAILED 
ror” screen fabric. board meetings and learn at first hand | CATALOG! NO OBLIGATION. 


the problems being faced by the schools 

RA DIANT and what the schools are doing to meet 

a . these problems, he said. -NADEN AND SONS.- 

‘Projection Screens; Mr. Walker pointed out that New 
} | Orleans’ schools are victims of growth 


a 
‘ 
1 
: 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1228 S. Taman, Chicage8,t. § | and a shifting population today. In one H 
‘ 
‘ 
e 
‘ 








Webster City, lowa 
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Ahaha mae tear ig aaa ! | school there are 120 first graders, who 
are taught in shifts of 60 pupils each 

in a classroom designed to accommo- | ADDRESS.......... 

date only 30 pupils. Yet at other schools | § 

in the city there are empty classrooms, |4 ery Poa 
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Completely HIGHEST ACCURACY in detecting hearing loss! 
New Approach FORTY TESTED at once...in less than 20 minutes! 


h | EVEN FIRST-GRADERS successfully tested in groups! 
fo Se 00 TESTS CAN BE GIVEN by teachers with no special training! 


@ 
Hearing Tests! _.. AND THE EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


School systems have waited long for a group hearing test that 
x accurately locates hard of hearing pupils... that does it fast... 
The 1950 report of the Ameri- and doesn’t require a trained specialist in audiometry. 

can Hearing Society so od Such a method is now available—the Malco PURE TONE group 
tee on Hard of Hearing Children screening method. For the first time, you can KNOW FOR SURE 


revealed that nearly one-fourth hi: . ‘ a 
é : : W “see 

at uli nies aubennd out tr tn which pupils are hard of hearing and you can find it out early 
2 ; in their schooling. 

old-fashioned phonographic ; 2 

audiometer are actually without No longer any need for complicated procedures with out-of-date 


impairment. At the same time, equipment calling for handling by experts only—and then yielding 
it showed that pure-tone testing inaccurate, unreliable results*. 
discovers more than twice as No longer need hearing loss be the reason for EVEN A SINGLE 
many defective-hearing children COSTLY GRADE REPETITION. You can expect this new pure- 
as the phonograph method. tone equipment to pay for itself the first year... and even produce 
additional savings besides. 
Write today for “School Hearing Tests’’—describing in detail 


how MaIco pure-tone group screening can save time and money for 
your school system. 


























THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
F-99 Maico Building e Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send full information about new, modern school 
hearing tests, using pure-tone group audiometry. 


90% OF ALL AMERICA’S PRECISION 
HEARING TESTS ARE MADE WITH MAICO-BUILT AUDIOMETERS 
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U.P.A. Challenges Make-Up of 
New Three-Man Commission 
New YoRK.—The duty of the new 
three-man commission set up by the 
state board of regents here to investi- 
gate textbooks will be to examine, upon 
complaint, civics, economics, English, 
history, language and literature text- 
books in use in public elementary and 
high schools to determine whether they 
“contain any matter or statements of any 
kind that are seditious in character, dis- 
loyal to the United States, or favorable 


to the cause of any foreign country with 
which the United States may be at war.” 

The commission, which will consist of 
Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, state education 
commissioner, and two other members, 
will be confirmed at the regents’ meet- 
ing which will be held January 24 and 
25 in Albany. 

If the commission finds the textbook 
subversive, “it shall issue a certificate 
disapproving the use of such textbook 
in the public schools of this state, to- 


gether with a statement of the reasons 





TODAY’S CLASSROOM 
a pleasant school 


install 


HYLOPLATE or STERLING ‘ 


home 


for its disapproval, specifying the matter 
found unlawful.” 

Textbooks found to contain subver- 
sive material will be disapproved for 
use in the public schools, the regents 
said, and any school officer or teacher 
who permits a disapproved textbook to 
be used “shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 

The United Parents Association, in 
opposing the three-man commission, has 
suggested “a broad citizens committee” 
representative of the entire community, 
including industry, business, labor and, 
particularly, parents. 

“It is my considered opinion,” Mrs. 
Ruth Farbman, president of the federa- 
tion, stated, “that such a committee is 
much more qualified to judge the dan- 
gers of our institutions than any ‘ivory 
tower’ commission set up and respon- 
sible only to the board of regents.” 


Gould House Becomes 
International School Center 
New YorK.—The Institute of Inter- 


| national Education here has purchased 


fo ‘ 
Coy. -e 


‘ 


CHALKBOARD 
te make hassroome 





hes 





Manufacturers 6 


lighter and brighter 


In the modern COORDINATED CLASSROOM it’s 
Litesite—the chalkboard that is color-toned to guard fine 
young eyes and provide an environment conducive to 
better vision, better posture, better learning. 


Write for descriptive Litesite folder: Dept. NS-B2 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 





CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


and will occupy in March the 50 room 
mansion built by the late George Jay 
Gould. The house, which was built in 
1908 at an estimated cost of $1,250,000, 
was sold for $400,000. 

To be used as an international cen- 


| ter for the administration of exchange 


ptograms involving students, teachers, 
technical experts and others, it also will 
be used for conferences of representa- 
tives of colleges, universities and pri- 
vate and governmental agencies active 
in exchange programs. 

An information and counseling center 
will be offered for Americans interested 
in study abroad and foreign students 
seeking advice on education in the U'S. 


Delinquent Is Unwanted Child 
CuHIcAGo.—Dr. John J. Donlon, writ- 
ing in the Chicago Medical Society Bul- 
letin, maintains that a juvenile delin- 
quent is often the youngster who was 
undesired in pregnancy. As the preg- 
nancy with this unwanted child con- 
tinues, the mother’s hostile attitude is 
directed at her husband, associates, and 
finally at the child itself, he states. 


Buckeyes Vote School Levies 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. — According to 
a report issued December 22 by the 
Ohio State University Bureau of Educa- 
tion Research, Ohio voters approved 146 
school bond issues totaling $89,196,000 
during 1951. A total of 767 special 
school levies also received approval. 
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/ Everything is so Practical 
in a SHELDON EQUIPPED 
DEPARTMENT .. and so 
EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


Sheldon equipment is planned to meet your program 
needs — for homemaking, science, shop and art courses 
— to make the program more functional — to breathe 


life into it by having everything contribute toward a 


dynamic layout. You can call on Sheldon field engi- 


neers to help you in this vital planning, knowing that 
with their help you shall have a balanced arrange- 
ment that is educationally correct. There is the further 
assurance that back of all this understanding and plan- 
ning is the reputation of Sheldon for meticulous quality 


in all that it produces. Write for further information. 


Sheldon Equipment is widely used in Homemaking Programs 


eH. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company ee 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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Students hear more and 
learn more when lifelike Magnecord 
tape recordings are used to 
reproduce all the sounds of their 
speech and music. Recorded student 
performances sound really alive! 
Why? Because the moderately priced 
MAGNECORDER reproduces all sounds 
from 50 to 15,000 cycles per second 
— twice the range of others. 


PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDERS FOR EDUCATION 


ders at your 


“sound 


education 


puts 
new life 


in learning 





This full frequency ro 





inge meets the 
most rigid standards of the National 
a tetion of Breed 


— your 





essurance of true high fidelity in the 
critical analysis of speech, orchestra, 
choir, or dramatics. 





Hear the standard and bi 


leading electronic distributor or write: 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


DEPT. NS-2 


| schools. 


|NEWS... 


Flemming Urges Girls to Enter 

| Engineering to Aid Deficit 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Girls should be 

| strongly urged to prepare for engineer- 


| ins says Arthur S. Flemming, man- 


power chief in defense mobilization. 
| He says the deficit of engineers is so 
| big that it can’t be met in the conven- 
tional way. In September 1950, only 
29,000 freshmen entered engineering 
This means that, because of 
| expected drop-outs, only 17,000 will be 
graduated in 1954. Needed, however, 
will be some 30,000 engineers. 
Dr. Flemming believes there cannot 
possibly be a surplus of engineers dur- 
ing the lifetime of most of us. He re- 


| pudiates the estimates of a 1950 docu- 
| ment prepared by the Bureau of Labor 


| Statistics which said we have and will 
have too many engineers. That estimate 

| was made before Korea. “The picture 
has changed most drastically,” he said. 


No Decline in Ability 

to Read, Says Paul Witty 
| PHILADELPHIA. — Most children in 

school today are probably better readers 
than were their parents when they were 
in school, Paul Witty, professor of edu- 
cation at Northwestern University, told 
a meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science here. 

Reporting a poll of 500 teachers, Dr. 
Witty pointed out that while the teach- 
ers agree that attainment in reading is 
probably somewhat higher than ever 
before, they see a need for more 
remedial and developmental reading 
programs, especially in the high schools 
and colleges. Such programs should be 
characterized by use of visual aids, spe- 
cially trained instructors, and varied 
teaching materials, and adaptation of 
reading assignments to meet individual 
needs, he said. 


Citizens’ Credo on High Schools 

ALBANY, N.Y.—Following nearly two 
years of consideration of the problems 
confronting the high schools of New 
York, the State Citizens Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Readjustment of High School 
Education has adopted a statement of 
basic premises. The credo declares: 
“Recognizing that the school is but 
one segment of our complex society re- 
quiring the full support of the commu- 
nity, we conceive it our duty as citizens 
of New York State to provide for the 
full support of these schools to guar- 
antee each youth his American heri- 
tage.” 
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Here’s a great new 





Burroughs to speed 


your accounting 


Never before have educational institutions had the 
opportunity to mechanize their accounting at such moderate 
cost—because never before has there been a medium-priced 
machine so flexible and fast, so easy to operate, 

as the sensational new Burroughs Sensimatic. 


This is the all-new, amazingly versatile figuring tool— 

the machine with a “mechanical brain” that directs it 
through every accounting job swiftly, easily, accurately. 
The Sensimatic makes possible the complete mechanization 
of all your record keeping work from a single machine. 





Investigate now. Learn how the Sensimatic can save dollars, Handles all These Jobs 

hours and effort... how surprisingly little it costs to own. 

Write for complete information today. Burroughs Adding and more 

Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Budgetary Accounting 


Tts the Sensational —— 


Payrolls 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts 


Cost Records 


accounling machin Stores Records 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 
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It is destined to make its mark 
as one of the most useful ad- 
juncts to portable seating ever 
devised. 
This FOLDING TABLET ARM 
CHAIR is just the thing for— 
LECTURES 
OVERFLOW CLASSES 
EXAMINATIONS 
LABORATORIES 
SEMINARS 
TAKING MINUTES 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 


The arm is an integral part of the 

chair—NOT AN ATTACHMENT. 

It may be adjusted to several posi- No. 2317-WTA 
uions-— Doubly Reinforced Steel 
1) Raised upright to permit free in- Plywood 

gress and egress. 

2) Completely lowered to the side. sad yon Fahey and 
3) Folded flat against the seat for 


EPR See Rubber Feet prevent noise and marring. 


The Only Tablet Arm Chair of its Kind any- . : 
where Write today for folder, prices and delivery. 


CLARIN MFG. COMPANY | 
4640 West Harrison Street, Dept. 14, CHICAGO 44, WL. as 





“PETERSON” Ee 


“The Name to Choose For Vocariona, 
QUALITY FURNITURE ane 


HOME 
MAKING 





School boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 
have grown from the advice of our ex- 
perts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . . without! 
obligation. 





WRITE FOR DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


aes oun PETERSON &°. me. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, .. . CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





NEWS... 


Classroom Teachers Served 


| | by Public Relations Newsletter 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
School Public Relations Association is 
publisher now of a monthly public re- 
lations newsletter for classroom teachers, 
started in January. 

The public relations newsletter bears 
the same name, “It Starts in the Class- 
| room,” as the association’s public rela- 
tions handbook published in June 1951. 
Editor for the new publication is Thomas 
E. Robinson, superintendent of schools, 
Mercer County, New Jersey, who also 
was chairman of the N.S.P.R.A. public 
relations handbook committee. 


Laboratory Practices Help 
in Citizenship Training 

New York. — Research conducted 
by the Citizenship Education Project of 
| Teachers College, Columbia University, 
| indicates that high school students using 
the laboratory practices and related in- 
structional materials of the project are 
learning more in their civics and Amer- 
ican government classes than are stu- 
dents studying these subjects by more 
conventional methods. 

The study was made by the projects 
evaluation staff in 15 high schools in 11 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. 

In each school, two classes of the 
same grade and subject were selected. 
The classes were usually taught by the 
same type of teacher and differed only 
in the amount of student participation 
in citizenship activities. One class in 
each school used the laboratory prac- 
tices developed by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project. 


School Visiting Is Part 
of A.C.E. Conference Program 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“Guiding Chil- 
dren in Freedom and Responsibility” 
will be the theme of the 1952 study 
conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, April 14 
to 18 at Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Planned school visiting will be an in- 
tegral part of the conference program. 
A display of home-made equipment and 
the workrooms for making such equip- 
ment will be featured. Workrooms will 
be provided for experimentation in arts 
and crafts. Also included in the pro- 
gram will be discussions on A.C. 
branch and state association work, com- 
mittee meetings, and business sessions. 
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VALUABLE 


RK 
Ss SON SCENE |: BUFFALO, pointes Oe 
Notice the cheerful, all-over ixtures are Sylvania 


modern Buffalo classroom. 
IN 2 SCENES 


Trimline, CL-242. 


ARCHITECTS! Attractive, glare-free 
Sylvania Fixtures give abundant all-over 
illumination . .. protect children’s eyes. 


In addition to lighting efficiency, Sylvania 
fluorescent fixtures mean big savings in 
installation as well as maintenance costs. 
Coated with special “Miracoat” white 
enamel, Sylvania fixtures resist the effects 
of dust... stay bright longer... require 
less cleaning. And, long-life Sylvania fluo- 
rescent tubes assure lowest possible re- ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


tubing costs. —, -Trimline Sylvania Fixtures pro 
e 


i m 
dow-free light as they do in moce 


EASILY INSTALLED 


These fixtures are readily installed on any ceiling... singly or 
in continuous rows. Designed to harmonize with the finest 
present-day school architecture. 

You'll find Sylvania fixtures in size and types for every re- 
quirement. Louvered or plastic shielded . . . standard or instant 
— Fully equipped with Sylvania extra long-life fluorescent 
tubes. 





So, in your plans for new buildings or for improving present 
ones, be sure to include Sylvania Fluorescent fixtures. Tivcerses. 


CL-242. Specially rp mode to meet the most ex- brings you full information. Mail it NOW! 


acting demands of classroom lighting. Equipped 
with plastic side panels and two 40-watt Sylvania 
long-life tubes. 





Electric Products inc. N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


y SYLVAN | Serta 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, SIGN TUBING, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC 
TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; TELEVISION SETS 
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Because only Califone gives true pro- 
fessional performance at popular prices. 


Only Califone has the typewriter-style 
carrying case which provides a deeper 
baffle for the speaker, giving Califones 
the superior tone quality usually found 
only in equipment 2 or 3 times heavier. 


Only Califones are mounted in a sturdy 
steel chassis insuring the proper pre- 
cision relationship of the components 
during years of rugged service. 


Only Califone has “Varipole’”’, the pat- 
ented speed tuning control providing 
for smooth change from 25% below to 
10% above normal at any of the 3 con- 
ventional speeds. 


Califone now offers as optional, at a 
slight additional cost, the world- 
renowned G.E. Variable Reluctance 
Cartridge with built-in Preamplifier. 


we 


MODEL 12MUV 


$112.50 


plus excise tax 


2° 3 speed turntable, plays 7” to 16” discs 
* 6-Watt Distortioniess Amplifier 

* 12” Jensen Concert speaker 

« Microphone Input for P.A. use 

¢ Weighs only 20 pounds 


Send for catalog No. 26 


CALIFONE estes" 


CALIFORNIA | 





OP eae 4A: 








Hollywood 38 
124 


|NEWS... 


N.Y.C. Lets Contracts 
| for 13 New Schools 


New York.—Contracts totaling $22,- 
| 319,916 for the construction of 13 new 
| school units were awarded in December 
| by the board of education here, bring- 
| ing the school building total to 31 for 
| 1951. The city council later approved 

the capital budget of $67,600,000 in 
“new funds” to get these buildings un- 
der way, virtually assuring the construc- 
| tion of 21 new public schools in 1952. 

Ninety-seven school projects have 
| been completed or are under construc- 
| tion since the end of the war under 

the program. According to Charles J. 
Bensley, chairman of the board of edu- 
cation’s committee on buildings and site, 
the program represents an estimated 
| expenditure of $217,000,000 for general 
construction, site acquisition, and equip- 
ment. 


| U.P.A. Urges Legislature to 
| Grant Funds For 10 Schools 


New YorkK.— The United Parents 
| Associations have urged Gov. Thomas E. 
| Dewey to recommend to the legislature 
_an appropriation for the construction of 
| 10 new school buildings here in 1952, 


No adjustments to make... 
no filter to change when 
switching to wet pick-up 
work. Moisture in vacuum 
air-stream cannot damage 
Hip Bi-Pass Motor. Special 
attachments for scores of 
clean-up jobs. 


LOOK AT ALL THE 
JOBS IT CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Sweeps floors “with air’! 
Takes up scrubbing solution from oy, 
floors...no rinsing or mopping. ; 
Vacuums dust from ceilings, walls, 
blinds, overhead pipes, air ducts, 
motors, etc. Hi-up Extension elimi- 
nates use of ladders or scaffolds. 
Dries areas flooded by overflowing 
toilets, etc. 


LIA 0 
System 


y MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


declaring that New York City is unable 
fully to meet the need for these build- 
ings. 

The association also urged the au- 
thorization of a state bond program that 
could be drawn upon to supplement city 
construction funds in future years. 

In a letter from the legislative com- 
mittee of the federation to the governor, 
the federation also asked Governor 
Dewey to recommend to the legislature 
the repeal of the Feinberg Law, dealing 
with teachers in the systems who al- 
legedly have subversive beliefs, and the 
Hammond-Morgan Act of 1950, which 
excused pupils from health and hygiene 
studies in conflict with their religious 
beliefs. 

Fashion Institute Opens Doors 

New YorK.—The new Fashion In- 
stitute of Technology, the first institu- 
tion in the country devoted solely to the 
education of men and women interested 
in apparel and allied industries, has 
opened its doors here. It is New York 
City's first publicly supported two-year 
community college and will be supported 
jointly by the state, the city board of 
education, and private industry. The in- 
stitute was made possible through the 
creation three years ago of the State Uni- 
versity of New York. 


= 
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$500 IN CASH PRIZES! 


| Your old floor, rug or carpet ma- 
¥y chine may win in Hrip’s 25th An- 
y niversary “Oldest Floor Machine 

Contest.” Send for entry blank. 


asmve™™ 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 

740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
O Send circular on Hi Vacuum 

©) Send entr 


blank for “Oldest Floor 


Machine Contest 





Vacuums carpets and up- 

holstery. 

...saves time and trouble on scores 
of other jobs. 


rugs, 


Address___ 


City 





State. SC-2 
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NOT THE RIGHT BASKET 
FOR A BASKETBALL 











If you could buy pencils that would last months 
instead of days— books that wouldn't get dog- 
eared, and chalk that wouldn’t disappear into 


dust, you’d buy them, wouldn’t you? 


Then isn’t it smart to buy athletic balls 





that have a proved record of endurance? Over 
100,000 U.S. schools and colleges specify Voit 


balls year after vear. This is no coincidence 








these wise school and equipment buvers Know 
that Voit outperforms and outlasts all other 
rubber-covered balls from 33 to 400 


This tremendous demand explains why | out 
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of every 4 balls built in America (all types, 
rubber\or leather) Was Voit-built in 1951! 

rt’ . . \ . . . 

[The vote is in—your conclusion is simple. 


If you are not buying Voit’s bonus wear, you 





are paying too much for your athletic balls. 








Remember—when buying athletic equip- 


ment —‘‘a penny saved is a dollar burned !”’ 
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it’s 
truly professional quality in your 
educational recording work 








¥ e * 

For more than 12 years, Audiodiscs have consist- 
ently set the standards for the finest professional performance in instanta- 
neous and master disc recording—making them first choice with professional 
recordists from coast to coast. 





* 

F Now, wherever professional quality magnetic re- 
cordings are made, the trend is to Audiotape — made by audio engineers, 
for audio engineers. That’s because Audiotape has unequalled uniformity 
of output, provides maximum output with min- 
imum distortion, gives extra footage on stand- 
ard reels, and is guaranteed splice free in both 
1250 and 2500 ft. sizes, plastic base. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MAGNETIC RECORDING 


This completely new and up-to-the-minute technical 
manual contains 50 pages of valuable information 
on basic magnetic principles and tape performance. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring 
you a free copy by return mail, 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing articles of 
timely interest on all phases of tape and disc 
recording. A post card or letter will add your name 
to our mailing list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Tape Recorded Programs 


| Available From U. of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL. — Through the Uni- 
versity of Illinois visual aids service, 
Illinois schools, clubs and civic groups 
are now able to obtain a variety of edu- 
cational tape recorded programs from 
a library of 1500 such programs. 

Donald Smith, supervisor of the serv- 
ice, expressed hope that copyrighted 
material from network radio shows as 
well as from the university station, 
WILL, will be available to the service 
in the future. 

Schools and other noncommercial 
groups may obtain the programs by 
sending a tape roll to the service office. 
Workers will erase any previous record- 
ing on the tape, make necessary repairs, 
and cut in the desired program from 
the library of tapes on file. 


Midwest Inter-Library Center 
at Chicago Dedicated 


CHICAGO.—The largest book capacity 
library in the Middle West, the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, was dedicated here 
recently. 

The project, established in 1949 with 
a $750,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation and a $250,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, cost $850,- 
000 and will house more than 3,000,000 
little used books and provide space for 
20,000 volumes of newspapers. It was 
sponsored by 14 Midwestern universi- 
ties and the John Crerar Library. 

The library is the only one in the 
world designed especially to provide a 
mail order service of publications. Tele- 
type facilities at the library and the par- 
ticipating institutions make it possible 
for a person to receive overnight rare 
and little used volumes. 


Youth Needs to Be Taught 
About Controversial Issues 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“To study 
about communism is not the same thing 
as to be indoctrinated in it,” Buell G. 
Gallagher told the Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education here recently. 

Mr. Gallagher, assistant commissioner 
of education, said that youth cannot be 
prepared for the controversial life of to- 
day without being taught about contro- 
versial questions. 

He pointed out that: (1) nothing 
that can or ought to be taught in the 
schools is not controversial at some time 
or other; (2) teachers should be able 
to drive through conflicting values of 
lesser groups because they are citizens 
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Teach the way you always have—with the same 
methods and text books—but with IBM Electrics your 
students learn much more quickly! 


Using a light, easy touch on all IBM keys, students 
master the basic skills in far less time. You can eliminate 
many monotonous drills, using the extra time to build 
greater speed and accuracy than ever before. 


IBM Electric Typewriters make teaching easier, 
make learning easier. That’s another reason more and 


more schools are replacing with IBM’s. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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IBM, Dept. NS-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send booklet, ‘Electric Type- 
writers in Education,’”’ and complete 
educational kit. 


We'd like to see your new full-color 
sound movie, ‘‘Electric Typing 
Time,” on 

(date) 























NEWS... 


first and belong secondarily to social, 
racial and religious groups, and (3) de- 
batable material can be dealt with in 
noncontroversial ways. 


Teachers’ Average Salary 
for 1950 Was $3080 

WASHINGTON, D.C._—The USS. Office 
of Education, in a report on educational 
developments in the United States in 
the fiscal year 1950, gave the average 
of teachers’ salaries in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as $3080 


a year. The average cost of education 
was $213 per pupil. 

About 53 per cent of the $5,500,000,- 
000 spent during the year on elemen- 
tary and secondary schools came from 
general property taxes; 45 per cent 
from state sources, and 2 per cent from 
the federal government. 


Fund Gives Fellowships 
to Young College Teachers 

New York. — Grants totaling $2,- 
229,370 to 250 young college teachers 
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MALONE & WILLIAMS, Architects 

A. J, KUNKHART, Associate 
GEORGE and HARTMAN, Engineers 
MARSHALL'S PLBG. & HTG. CO., Contr 


FOUNTAINDALE SCHOOL 
RHEES BURKETT, Architect 
WALTON H. REDMILE, Engineer 
MARSHALL'S PLBG. & HTG. CO., Contractor 


WANEE, STEEL BOILERS 


© Orchids to the School Board of 
Washington County, Maryland and 
to the Architects, Engineers and Con- 
tractors who planned and built the 
Fountaindale and Boonsboro Schools!! 
For these new structures incorporate 
entirely new ideas in school planning, 
which make them outstanding ex- 
amples of school design and construc- 
tion in the country today. 


A 


This is not surprising when it is 
realized that members of the school 
board, the architects and engineers 
travelled throughout America to study 
and adopt features of outstanding new 
schools before plans were completed. 


The selection of Kewanee Boilers 
for both these structures thus becomes 
especially significant. 


Shown at left: Modern Boiler Room of 
Boonsboro School with its pair of stoker 
fired Kewonees. 

. . . . 
Smaller in size the Fountaindale School is 
equipped with one oil-fired boiler, also a 
Kewonee. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
Oninien ot Ansara Reaaten & Stesderd Sooitery cenmensman 
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MURCH SEAT 


and the country’s 79 accredited medical 
schools were announced recently by two 
funds, the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation, and the National Fund for 
Medical Education. 

Dr. Clarence H. Faust, president of 
the F.A.E., said that the faculty fellow- 
ships would amount to $1,096,870, in 
addition to travel and tuition costs. The 
awards for the 1951-52 academic year 
are intended to enable selected instruc- 
tors to improve their undergraduate 
_ teaching competency. 


Congress to Consider Bill 

to Extend Social Security 

| WASHINGTON, D.C. — A pigeon- 
holed bill to extend social security to 
| state and local public employes, includ- 
ing teachers, is being dusted off for 
_ consideration in this session of Congress. 
| The step coincides with a renewed in- 
| terest among public employes in the 
| federal protection system. 

| The Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities is said to be ready 
| to support legislation that would add 
| old-age and survivors insurance to re- 
| tirement provisions of college staffs. The 
} American Association of University Pro- 


| fessors has adopted a similar position. 


The N.E.A.’s National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, which had flatly 
| opposed the federal plan, is reported to 
| have changed its position late in 1951. 
These facts lead some observers to 
conclude that educational employes of 
| tax supported colleges and universities 
| will be among the first to petition Con- 
gress to enact H.R. 4411, introduced by 
| Rep. Hays of Arkansas. 
New Hospital to Teach 
| Health Conservation 


PHILADELPHIA.—A health museum is 
included in plans for a new health cen- 
ter to be built in a traffic-free suburb 
here. It will be designed by Bruno Geb- 
hard, M.D., director of the Cleveland 
Health Museum. The animated exhibits, 

| models and charts of the different parts 

of the human body that the Cleveland 
Museum has constructed for viewing or 
use by schools were described by Dr. 
Gebhard in the June 1951 issue of THE 
NATION’s SCHOOLS. A similar plan of 
exhibits will be used at the new Lank- 
| enau Hospital. A $6,000,000 structure, 
it also will include an auditorium for 
public lectures, forums, demonstrations 
and motion pictures in its program of 
health conservation. 
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THESE INDIANA 
SCHOOLS WERE 
“From Missouri” 


This Indiana Stee.ox school contains 12 classrooms, 
cafeteria, lounge, lavatories, offices, storage rooms. 
Approximate total cost, $150,000, Erected 1951. 
Greensburg Enginecring Co., Architect and Engineer. 


Designed for 500 children this Stettox school in 
Indiana has 18 classrooms, cafeteria, library, assembly 
hall. Approximate cost, $182,000. Erected 1950. 
Greensburg Engineering Co., Architect and Engineer. 
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You really can’t blame a “show me” attitude, Getting 
needed school facilities within budget range is quite a feat 
these days. So naturally school officials and architects want 
to know how and why Armco STEELOX School Buildings 
can turn the trick. 

Here are a few convincing reasons, 

Unique STEELOX panels provide both structural support 
and finished surface in a single unit. On sidewalls it saves 
framing and exterior covering. On the roof it replaces 
rafters, sheathing and exterior covering. Yet the interior 
finish, equipment and facilities can be the same as any 
other building. 

Ease of erection is also important. STEELOX panels 
quickly fit together to provide a sturdy, durable structure. 
Most school erection jobs can be completed in a matter of 
weeks by local contractors. 

And STEELOx structures meet every school requirement. 
They are attractive, easy to keep clean, comfortable and 
sanitary. Maintenance costs are low because there is noth- 
ing to crack, warp or rot. Periodic painting keeps “new” 
appearance. 

All-steel construction assures utmost safety. STEELOX 
Buildings are fire-resistant and can be made lightning-safe 
by grounding opposite corners. 

These are only a few of the reasons why Armco STEELOX 
Buildings are the economical answer to crowded class- 
rooms and rising costs. We'll be glad to discuss your indi- 
vidual problems with you or your architect. Write us. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 1142 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 








NEWS... 


Chicago School Employes 
Given 8 Per Cent Pay Raise 

CHICAGO.—Virtually all of Chicago's 
22,000 school employes have received 
raises of 8 per cent, retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1. 

The raises, approved by the board of 
education January 4, will cost the city 
7,365,000 a year. 

“The board has given the employes 
the best increases that are possible at 
the present time,” said John Fewkes, 
president of the Chicago Teachers 


Union (A.F.L.). The union represents 
8000 of the city’s 14,000 teachers. 

There are three exceptions to the 8 
per cent raise: 

1. The minimum raise will be $25 
a month, even though that figure may 
be more than 8 per cent for small sal- 
aried employes. . 

2. The 18 executives who earn $10,- 
000 or more a year will have the 8 
per cent raise applied only to $10,000. 

3. Still higher salaries may be nego- 
tiated later for some nonteaching em- 


Architect: Charles H. McCanley, Birmingham, yee Kohler plumbing furnished by Cowan Supply Co., 
installed by Boddie & Johnson, both of Montgomery, Alabama. 


PRACTICAL FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


Kohler fixtures and fittings are widely speci- 


ployes, such as school firemen, to bring 
their pay in line with that paid by other 
governing bodies. 

Supt. Herold C. Hunt is the only 
school employe who will not receive 
more money. Last summer he was given 
an increase of $5000 a year on a four- 
year contract. 

Dr. Hunt, who recommended the 
raises for school employes, said the wage 
grants would raise the total school tax 
rate from the present $1.273 to $1.392 
per $100 assessed valuation, or 2.8 cents 
under the legal limit. 

The new salary schedule, board mein- 
bers said, would leave them short of 
money at the beginning of 1953 on the 


| basis of present property valuations. 


But by then, according to conserva- 


| tive estimates, new valuations are ex- 


pected to bring the board of education 
about $3,000,000 more for 1953. 


| Public Schools Should Teach 


About Religion, Study Shows 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Public schools 
cannot teach religion. They must teach 
about religion. 
This is the conclusion reached by Dr. 


fied for schools because of their clean-cut 
functional design, reliable serviceability. 

The recent installation in the million 

dollar Coffee High School, Florence, Ala- 

bama, is typical in good appearance, prac- - 

tical features. The Hudson enameled iron 

lavatory has a roomy basin, integral soap 

dish, back to protect walls. The Daybrook 

drinking fountain provides a sanitary 

drinking mound, is adjustable for continu- 

ous flow, has a non-squirting bubbler head. 

The Kingston closet and Branham 

urinal are efficient, sanitary. Sur- 

faces are glass-hard, easy-to- 

clean. The chromium-plated 

fittings assure easy, durable 

operation. Write for catalog. 


Clarence Linton after a year’s study on 
what public schools can and should do 
about religion in their own right and 
on their own initiative. Dr. Linton 
heads an exploratory research project 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation 
($31,600) and housed in the American 
Council on Education. 

The exploratory phase of the study 
is to be wound up in March. The next 
problem is to get foundation help to 
pay for pilot studies to determine how 
public schools may teach religion with- 
out violating the constitutional separa- 
tion of church and state. Dr. Linton 
hopes that the money for this longer 
period of study will be forthcoming. 

“My study has shown beyond any 
doubt that public school administrators 
are concerned about their function in 
teaching the historic and contemporary 
réle of religion in human affairs,” says 
Dr. Linton. “They are desperately search- 
ing for the right methods to do so.” 

Dr. Linton is on leave of absence 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





(Above left) 
Hudson Lavatory 


(Above) Daybrook 
Drinking Fountain 


(Right) 
Kingston Closet 


(Left) 
Branham Urinal 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


© HEATING EQUIPMENT e ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Fluorine Program Results 

in Drop in Tooth Decay 

ILt—There has been a 
drop of 12 per cent in tooth decay 
among school children in Evanston, IIl., 


EVANSTON, 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


AIR COOLED ENGINES . PRECISION CONTROLS 
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Announcing the FIRST 12.incu, light-directing glass block! 


Tue new Insulux No. 463 Glass Block has 
all the features of the smaller 8” No. 363. 
- same light-directing and light-controlling qualities 
- Same face coating from which even hardest, dried- 
on mortar rubs off easily and quickly. Virtually 
eliminates post-construction cleaning expense 
- same 37%" thickness 


- same identifying gold stripe that gives instant iden- 
tification of top inside of block 


In addition, panels of the larger 12” x 12” 
size may be laid faster . . . The larger size 
gives architects freedom to create an entirely 
new scale in panels, and the new 12” size 
may be combined with the 8” size in the 
same panel. 


Important as ali-these features are, they're 
only incidental when compared to the life- 
long advantages an Insulux Fenestration 


System installed on Daylight Engineering 
principles gives to any building. Supplies of 
the new Insulux Glass Block® and all of the 
materials needed for fast installation are non- 
critical and immediately available. 

The knowledge and experience of a Day- 
light Engineer is at your service. Just write 
Insulux, Department NS-2, Box 1035, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


INSU LUX crenestration systems 


— ly the leaders of Daylight Engineering 








SLR iw ee get me 


, | NEWS... 
ied since fluorine was introduced into that 
| city’s water supply in 1947, according 
| to Dr. Winston Tucker, health commis- 


| sioner, 
i re 1 3 fa ce) R E s Cc H °o fe ] L § Periodically, children’s teeth are 
x-rayed as a check on the program. 
| Evanston was the third city in the 
country to adopt a fluorine program, be- 
| ing preceded by Grand Rapids, Mich., 
| and Newburgh, N.Y. 
Cost of the program is approximately 
| 12 cents per person a year in Evanston 
and Skokie, which takes its water from 
| the Evanston plant. 


| A.E.C. Chairman Urges 
| Teaching of Atom’s Peace Role 


Public School 195, one of 13 new Brooklyn schools recently designed and built by the WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a letter to 
New York Board of Education, all equipped with R-W No. 780 Wardrobes. Caristo Sen. Herbert R. O’'Conor (D.-Md.) Gor- 
RE eis Gene SEE don Dean, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, recently urged 
wider public knowledge and under- 
standing of the peacetime potentialities 
of atomic energy. He emphasized, how- 
| ever, that the federal agency had avoided 
| formulating any educational program in 
| atomic energy, and suggested that that 
| was the responsibility of the established 
| schools. 
Sen. O'Conor, asking for Mr. Dean's 
| views on the subject, received this reply 
from him: 
R-W No. 780 School Wardrobe with fully receding pupils’ doors, individually operated. “We hope you will express your in- 
5-Door pupils’ section, equipped with hat and coat racks, accommodates 40 pupils. terest to educators in Maryland and 
elsewhere, and urge them to continue 
From Brooklyn to Santa @ Simplicity of Design and expand the good work they have 
Barbara, from Bemidji to ie at Ooaiiei started. We shall be most happy to 
Baton Rouge, more and ; assist them in any new or expanded 
more schools every year are @ Flush Front Sanitary educational program they may wish to 


equipped with R-W class- Construction develop.” 
room wardrobes because TV ot Home Is No Aid 
they provide so many extras: @ Maximum Space for Wraps 00: Githend Aatieaenees 








@ Minimum Space Requirements 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Whether chil- 
dren learn in school is not affected one 
way or the other by the ownership of a 
television set at home, according to Dr. 
Raymond F, McCoy, director of the 
Xavier University Graduate Division, 
who directed a recent survey. 

Dr. McCoy was chairman of the four- 
man advisory committee that had charge 
of the general planning of the children- 
television study project. The Xavier 
study was made possible by a grant from 
the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation. 

| It set out to find the answers to two 
specific questions: (1) How do chil- 
dren having sets at home compare with 
; sag) eceoe pee other children in school achievement? 
Richards- 3 Mt 9: © ey (2) Do children having sets at home 

ates do better school work when their par- 


; OVER 72 YEARS 2 ; ap 
AURORA, RAMON Me ; ¢ | ents closely control their television? 





ae re Bees, 


wardrobes are manufactured in three 


standard principles of operation: 


No. 883 Multiple Operation * No. 781 Pair Operation 
No. 780 Individual Door Operation 


Each type has its special features and adaptations to con- 
ditions established by the architect. Can be furnished 
complete (with flush doors, coat racks, chalk boards, cork 
boards and other accessories) in standard finishes. For 
further information about school wardrobes by Richards- 
Wilcox please get in touch with our nearest office. 
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America’s No. 1 Public Seating Buy! 


Samson Folding Ch 





TRY IT FREE— 
Test America’s No. 1 
Public Seating Buy Right 
In Your Own Office! 


@ Write us on your letterhead, 
describing your public seating 
problem. We will send you, 
express prepaid, for examina- 
tion right in your own office, the 
amazing new Samson series 
2600 folding chair! No obliga- 
tion. Special low prices on 
quantity purchases. Ask your 
Samson distributor for quota- 
tion, or write us direct. 











2K 2600 Series 
All-Steel Chair 





8102 Series 
Masonite-Top Table 


+ 


Irs 


Posture-Designed For Extra Comfort! Steel Construction For 
Extra Strength! Special Folding Action For Extra Safety! 


eo FOLDING CHAIRS are definitely 
your best public seating buy because 
they offer you: (1) low cost; (2) long 
life; (3) real comfort; (4) unsurpassed 
ease of handling! 


skImpartial laboratory tests by Picts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories found the 
Samson 2600 series chair: ‘Substantial, 
well-balanced, easily set up or folded, 
storing in the most compact space, 


weight uniformly distributed, folding 
mechanism guards against injury, seat 
rigidly supports framework, back is 
properly shaped for comfort.” 


Leading Users Choose Samson: 


United States Navy; Transcontinental World 
Airlines, Inc.; E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; 
Denver University Arena; American President 
Lines; Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; National Broadcasting Co., Inc.; Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


THERE'S A Samson FOLDING CHAIR FOR 
EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div., Dept. 1-1, Detroit 29, Michigan 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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NEWS... 


Aids Graduate Work 
in Southern Universities 


New York.—Oliver C. Carmichael, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, has 
announced a $1,200,000 five-year pro- 
gram for the development of “high qual- 
ity graduate and research programs” in 
key institutions in the South as pace- 
setters for strengthening graduate work 
in that area. 

Applying to the “basic fields of the 
arts and sciences and the social sciences,” 


the program will be carried out through 
Duke University and the University of 
North Carolina, in that state; Emory, in 
Georgia; Tulane, in Louisiana, and Van- 
derbilt, in Tennessee. 
Demonstration Center at S.1.U. 
CARBONDALE, ILL. — A new $2,800,- 
000 four-storied building at Southern 
Illinois University mow serves as a 
demonstration center for schools in the 
southern Illinois area and as a labora- 
tory for S.LU. students in training as 
future teachers. 





PROVIDES 





~-. @BLODGETTB =~ 





BLODGETT FLEXIBILITY 


You can roast, bake and do general oven cookery in a Blodgett oven 
because of its flexibility and capacity. Each section is sep y 
for proper heat. Foods requiring different temperat 
different decks at the same time; meat might be roasted in one section at 
300°F; baking done in another at 425°F; and general oven cookery in 
still another at 350°F. A Blodgett is continually producing for you because 
it can take care of as much as 70% of the cooked food items on your menu. 


Blodgett makes ovens from its ‘“‘Basic Three” design which provides 


$0 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


<p 





tol tralled 





ked in 





One deck holds twelve 
10 in. pie tins or two 
18 x 26 bun pans. 


One deck holds as many 
as 116 casseroles or 
comparative capacity. 


One deck has capacity 
for five 25 Ib. turkeys or 
equal capacity. 


All at the Same Time! 


the units to make 24 models. 











NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 

H. Lawson Smith returned to his 
duties as superintendent at Herlong 
Elementary School District, Herlong, 
Lassen County, California, on December 
15 after a 12 weeks’ absence for graduate 
study at Stanford University. During 
his absence, Jack C. Goodwin, principal, 
acted as superintendent. 

Elliott Diggle has been named super- 
intendent of schools at Peppercll, Mass. 
He fills the post left vacant by the death 
of Herbert H. Archibald. Mr. Diggle is 
a former superintendent of schools at 
Belfast, Me. 

Wilmer M. Jenkins has left his post 
as superintendent of schools in Durham 
County, North Carolina, to accept a 
position in the educational department 
of the University of North Carolina. 
Lester Smith, former county business 
manager, is now acting superintendent. 

George M. Kibby has been reappointed 
superintendent of the district schools at 
Corona, Calif., for another four years. 

James E. Pease, superintendent of 
elementary schools at La Grange, IIl., 
will take office July 1 as the new presi- 
dent of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. He has been a member of the 
I.E.A. state legislation committee for 11 
years, having served as chairman during 
the last four and a half years. 

James M. Spinning, superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, N.Y., for the last 
18 years, recently signed a new six-year 
contract. Mr. Spinning had been teacher 
and administrator at Middletown, N.Y. 
before going to Rochester. 

N. B. Mahuron will retire Aug. 1, 
1952, as superintendent of schools at 
Liberal, Kan., after serving 30 years in 
that position. His successor will be 
Marvin P. Forker, now superintendent 
at Medicine Lodge, Kan. 


PRINCIPALS... 

William S. Graybeal, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools at Wytheville, 
Va., has been appointed acting principal 
of the Rural Retreat High School, 
Wytheville, succeeding C. M. Vaughan 
Jr. 

D. D. Prince is the new high school 
principal at Celina, Tex. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

Louis M. Hacker, present director of 
the School of General Studies at Colum- 
bia University, New York, will become 
dean of the new Faculty of General 
Studies on February 1. It is the 16th 
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o Slicer with Quick- 
saves steps: Il- 
of operation 


SLICERS. New Toled 
Weigh Estimator—saves time, 
Juminated platter --- greatest ease 
and cleaning: 
CHOPPERS. Time-saving speed - - 
chopped meat which looks better, tastes better. 
Clean modern beauty: Three sizes- 


STEAK MACHINES. 
Fasy to clean 
afely removable 4s 


, produces 


Make delicious, tender 


steaks. and keep clean. Cutting 


group $ 


a unit. 





SAWS. Better cutting faster! Big capac- 
ity.++ illuminated meat table...new 
speed and ease in cleaning. 


“DOUBLE ACTION” PEELER for 
potatoes and vegetables .-- cleaner, 
faster with minimum of waste. Efficient 
sharp abrasive surfaces on both cylinder 
wall and disc. Choice of capacities. 


DISHWASHERS eee Matte efficient! 
Door-T ype, with 3-Way Door, opens 
front and both vides ... Zip-Lok makes 
it easy to remove spray tubes for 
cleaning, without tools. Conveyor- 
Type in full range of sizes an 
capacities. 





Toledo to tee 
log Mou e cient si! 
ea. int, . ‘0. 
Two SY cleaning. cant is Y) 80ing inty wg 
makes p°*4 Cony, Pacity 3750. ¥° Si Wash to 
easy, removal a yor, With 750 dishes ee leve} 
> Without soots ge ‘dwell Ss ~ mia 
. f. ° ° 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Without obligation send me li ed 
bi e | ’ 
All The Way” in modern Coe oes. — 


Name... 
Institution.......+e00 
Street. .ccccccccccccccccsceves 


City....+. 
y ceecseseededesdecascOOreededecdessoes 
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When You Plan 





Makers of Riverbank 
Sound Insulating Doors 
for Music Rooms, Gyms, 
etc. 


on a new school or an addition to your school 
building, be sure to ask your architect about 
Hardwood Products Corp. Solid Core Flush 
Veneered Doors. 


THE DOOR THAT GIVES 
YOU EVERYTHING 


Hardwood Products Solid Core Flush Veneered Doors 
are designed and built for the hard service required in 
schools. They meet the rigid demands of economy and 
long life. 


Hardwood Products Solid Core Flush Doors are firm and 
solid—as solid as a slab of the tree itself—they stand 
abuse; being solid they do not “drum’’—so are quiet in 
use and do not transmit noises—being solid they are 
“slow burning” so are fire resistant. The attractive face 
veneers con be made to match any decoration theme. 
Lighter, cheaper doors just do not measure up to these 


standards. 
Made only to order with any face veneer wanted. 
Ask for Bulletin 16 on Doors for every use. 


*Note solid construction of door shown. 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


leading Makers of Fine Veneered Doors for 40 Years 





ALUMINUM TRIM 
Adapted to all types of 
construction. Permanent 
non-glare finish eliminates 
painting and upkeep. 


BULLETIN 

BOARDS 

Resilient for easy thumb- 

tacking. 5 pastel colors. 

Various mountings. 
Booklet 52 on request. 


CLARIDGE 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 
4606 W. 20th St. 
Chicago 50, Ill. 
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NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





DURACITE . . the Quality Chalkboard . . finest writ- 
ing and visibility. Color harmonies for any scheme. 
(Clearcite Green is approved by lighting author- 
ities.) Moderate price. Easy, economical installation. 


| 








NEWS... 


faculty at Columbia as well as the first 
new one in 20 years. At present the di- 
rector is assisted by an administrative 
board of deans and representatives of 
other university faculties. This adminis- 
trative board will now be superseded by 
the Faculty of General Studies. 

The Rev. R. Wright Spears has been 
inaugurated as the 13th president of 
Columbia College, Columbia, S.C., suc- 
ceeding Walter K. Greene, who retired 
recently after serving as president of 
both Columbia and Wofford College at 
Spartanburg, which are jointly operated 
by the South Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Church. 

Edwin J. Brown, who has served as 
dean of St. Louis University since 1944, 
has been appointed dean of the new 
department of education at the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Dr. Brown, a nationally known educator, 
author, poet and newspaper editor, also 
is a former professor of education and 
dean of the graduate school at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

Mathew D. Smith has been appointed 
president of Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, effective early this year. Dr. Smith 
served as dean of Dakota Wesleyan from 
1936 until 1944. Prior to that time he 
was dean of Kansas Wesleyan. Since 
1914 he has been president of the Pan 
American Institute of Panama. 

Otis W. Freeman has been inaugur- 
ated as the 13th president of Eastern 
Washington College of Education at 
Cheney. Dr. Freeman has had visiting 
professorships at Indiana University, 
University of Hawaii, and Western Re- 
serve. He also served with the U.S. 
Office of Education in Washington, D.C. 

J. Wesley Crum, professor of educa- 
tion at Central Washington College of 
Education, has been named president of 
the Washington Education Association. 
Rolland H. Upton, superintendent of 
Auburn public schools and retiring pres- 
ident, became vice president. 


OTHERS... 

John Dale Russell, assistant commis- 
sioner for higher education in the U.S. 
Office of Education, has accepted a post 
as chief executive officer of the Board 
of Educational Finance for New Mexico, 
effective early this year. Dr. Russell for- 
merly served a year at the Biarritz 
American University in France, and 
prior to that taught at the University of 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth E. Marshall, assistant direc- 
tor of radio and television of the Chi- 
cago public schools, was voted the out- 
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2 MILLION MORE LITTLE HANDS 
TO KEEP CLEAN EVERY YEAR... 


LET CRANE HELP YOU MEET THE PROBLEMS 
OF INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT... 





While you’re planning ahead—to keep school 
dollars meeting constantly enlarging needs, 
remember Crane—the preferred plumbing. 
Crane plumbing fixtures have the built-in 
quality to meet the growing service load most 
economically. They’re easy to clean, and they 


last longer! They offer the kind of depend- 
ability that means low up-keep for years ahead. 


Whether it be for new construction, or for 
enlarged facilities in present buildings, Crane 
quality plumbing and heating equipment can 
save precious school dollars in the long run. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
C RAN E Co VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
@ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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NEW IDEAS IN 
Role 43 aa cele),|| 
VENTILATION 


| 





Part of specially-ventilated Penco locker 
installation in Lawrenceville School's new 
$1,250,000 Field House. Heated fresh 
oir circulates constantly through lockers. 
Karcher & Smith, Architects. 


|for 1951 and given the first McCall's 
| Microphone by a panel of distinguished | 








More and more locker rooms are now 
being equipped with mechanical ven- 
tilation to thoroughly air out lockers, 
keep clothes drier and fresher, pro- 
mote better sanitation. Penco—in 
cooperation with leading architects 
—has developed economical varia- 
tions of standard lockers to meet all 
ventilating needs, from simple forced 
air systems to complete, built-in air 
conditioning. Write for new catalog 
on the full line of Penco Steel Lockers. 


STEEL LOCKERS 


SHELVING * CABINETS 


Pioneer in Sheet Metal 
Products Since 1869 


NEW LOCKER CATALOG! ~ 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


PENN METAL 


Corporation of Penna. ~ — 
70 OREGON AVE., PHILA. 48, PA. 


Please send me the following literature: 


New Full-Line Locker Catalog 


"Storage Ideas for Tomorrow's Schools” 


NAME. 


TITLE. 


STREET. 


ZONE STATE 


| Colleges for 


‘district for his second three-year term | 


| Pa., died suddenly of a heart attack re- 
| cently. The dean of Chester County 


INEWS... 


standing woman in radio and television | 


judges December 26. The award was | 


| based on the work Mrs. Marshall has | 


done with radio in the Chicago schools 
and her statewide community work | 


| through the Illinois Congress of Parents | 


and Teachers. 

John A. Hunter, formerly supervisor 
of statistics and research for the Louisi- | 
ana State Department of Education, 1s 
now registrar and associate professor of 
education at Louisiana State University. 
Prior to joining the state department, he | 
had been director of personnel at L.S.U. 


DEATHS... 

John J. Early, president of the Wyo- | 
ming State Board of Education since | 
1928, died of a heart attack December 2. 
In 1908 Mr. Early went to Wyoming 
and was superintendent of schools at | 
Sheridan from that time until his re- | 
tirement in 1945, 

Wesley A. Peik, dean of the Univer- | 
sity of Minnesota College of Education, | 


| died recently. A past president of the 


American Association of Colleges for | 
Teacher Education, he conducted many | 
educational studies, especially in the 
fields of curriculum and teacher educa- 
tion. 

Carroll C. Jacobson, executive secre- | 
tary of the South Dakota Education As- | 
sociation since 1948, died recently. Mr. 
Jacobson was formerly associated with 
the schools in Canton, S.D. 

Wesley E. Peik, dean of the college | 
of education of the University of Minne- | 
sota, died December 6. Known as the 
father of the American Association of | 
Teacher Education, he 
spearheaded the development of the | 
nationwide accreditation program. An 
author, he served as first chairman of | 
the National Education Association’s 
Commission on Teacher Education and | 
Professional Standards. 

Herbert H. Archibald, superintendent | 
of schools in Pepperell, Tyngsboro and 
Dunstable, Mass., died recently. He was 
reappointed superintendent of the school | 


last spring. 
W. Earle Rupert, supervising principal 
of the public schools at Kennett Square, 


principals, he started as supervising prin- 
cipal of Kennett Square schools in 1917 
and continued in that capacity when the 
consolidation took place in 1932. 





when the Ballerina 
fell flat on her dignity 


INS reports an unusual performance by 
a famed ballet company in Detroit. 


When members of the cast started 
sitting down suddenly, the audience sus- 
pected this was not in the script. But 
when the Prima Ballerina’s dainty toes 
slid from under her—the audience was 
convulsed. 

The culprit? Freshly laid linoleum on 
the stage, so highly polished it was as 
slippery as a skating rink. Hardly a safe 
surface for dancing—or even walking. 


SLIP-ACCIDENTS are seldom funny 


| to the victim. And there’s no economy 


in lost man-hours and negligence suits. 


| That’s why heavily-trafficked buildings 


from coast to coast rely on the LEGGE 
SysTeM of Safety Floor Maintenance. 


Our Safety Engineers custom-tailor 
maintenance programs to your needs— 
give you floors that shine without slip- 
periness. They teach your crews how to 


| properly apply Lecce Safety Products. 


Show you big savings in labor and 
materials. One well-known institution 
cut its yearly maintenance budget from 
$60,000 to $40,000 with the Lecce 
SYSTEM. 


There is no charge for the services of 
a Lecce Safety Engineer. Write today 
for full information. Mail coupon for a 
FREE Copy of “Mr. Higby Learned 
About Floor Safety— 
the Hard Way!” 
WALTER G. LEGGE 
Company, INc., 101 
Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. In Toronto 
—J. W. Turner Co. 
Branch offices in 
principal cities. 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. v2 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of your Mr. Higby book. 


Signed. 
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Tue RESURGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE » 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. City 
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“The set that meets 


your every radio need” 


the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range 
of an educational FM station, The 
Livingston (Model 1R81) also offers 
incomparable FM reception. 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with an 
eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 


for FM ang Standard broadcast. And} 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola*” 45 Attachment 


* for superb:record reproduction, 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will be 
pleased to demonstrate this fine re- 
ceiver for you. Fill out the coupon below 
for literature describing this and many 
other RCA Victor radio receivers. 
®Victrola"”—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “ * 





Camden, N. J. 


& 


Name. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 80B 
Radio Corporation of America 


Please send me complete information on the 
RCA Victor radio, The Livingston (Model 1R81). 
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COMING EVENTS 





FEBRUARY 

7-10. National Conference, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, Boston. 

10-14. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Boston. 

16-20. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, N.E.A., Cincinnati. 

22-23. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

22-25. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, St. Louis. 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


23-27. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, St. 
Louis. 

23-27. Regional Convention, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, St. Louis. 

25. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, St. Louis. 


MARCH 
8-10. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Rural Education, Los Angeles. 


8-12. Regional Convention, American 





Vlan wih the Beat 


in Laboratory Equipment 


Kewaunee Quality is Famous. You will find it in America’s 
leading educational institutions from coast to coast, 

yet it is not beyond the budget of any school in need of 
laboratory equipment and casework. 

The reason Kewaunee can supply famous Kewaunee quality at 
budget fitting prices is that the equipment is designed 

in matching units produced in quantity. This method offers 
another advantage to any institution because as the laboratory 
expands it grows gracefully. New pieces added are 


streamlined like those already in use and all units are matched. 


Whatever your needs—Cabinets, Chemistry desks and tables, 
physics tables, casework, etc.—plan with the best... Kewaunee. 
To insure delivery by fall, your schools should ORDER NOW! 


Send for Free Kewaunee Catalog 
See why “‘Kewaunee” means efficient 
des gn, fine materia.s, husky construction 
and asting quality. See how Kewaunee’s 
Unit Assembly plan uti zes mass pro- 
duction methods to give you more for 
your Laboratory Equipment do.lars—in 
wood or metal. Write for free catalog. 


4. A. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center Street * Adrian, Michigan 
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Laboratories of 
New Science 
Building, Wayne 
University, 
Detroit, 
Michigan, are 
equipped by 
Kewaunee. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
Kewaunee will exhibit at these A.A.$.A, Meetings: 
Louis, Feb. 23-27 
Los Angeles, Mar. 8-12 
Boston, Apr. 5-9 





Association of School Administrators, Los 
Angeles. 


8-12. Regional Convention, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Los Angeles. 


10. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Los Angeles. 


10. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Los Angeles. 


APRIL 


5-7. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, Boston. 


5-9. Regional Convention, American As- 


sociation of School Administrators, Boston. 


5-9. Regional Convention, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Boston. 


6-10. Annual Meeting, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 


7. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Boston. 


7. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Boston. 


10, 11. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Sioux Falls, $.D. 


14-18. Study Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 
Philadelphia. 

16-19. National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

20-22. Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, N.Z.A. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, Fargo, N.D. 


21-23. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


30-May 3. International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Omaha. 


JUNE 


16-19. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Evanston, Ill. 


26-July 1. N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Detroit. 

30. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 


30-July 5. National Education Association, 
Detroit. 
JULY 


7-18. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

OCTOBER 
12-15. Seventh National Conference of 


County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
New York City. 


12-16. Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Canada, 
Adantic City, N.J. 
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(ampact E ficient V 
Kitchen 
4sses 


Lunch-Time Test 
with €a5¢ 


Modern Henry Mingay Elemen- 
tary School, Burbank, California. 


H Gas-fired 
poorer forpent perm 


bi 
— 


QUESTION: 
What are the cooking requirements at the Henry 
Mingay School? 

ANSWER: 

Over 300 students a day eat here, in a 40-minute 
lunch period. This calls for organization in 
the cafeteria line, and makes top efficiency in 
the kitchen absolutely necessary. 

QUESTION: 

Doesn't it require a lot of cooking equipment 
to turn out hot food for 300 hungry youngsters 
in such a short time? 


QUESTION: 
Are there any other advantages to Gas Cooking? 


ANSWER: 
Well, it’s fast and efficient—a compact kitchen 
with a large cooking volume capacity can be 
built around Modern Gas Equipment. Gas is 
such a clean fuel, too. And on top of that, 
Gas is economical to use. 
STION: 
Why is Gas economical? 
WER: 


ANSWER: 
No indeed. The school kitchen uses 2 simple, 


dependable Gas-fired ranges. The children love 





the specialties, Mexicali Pies and Hamburgers, 
which are served piping kot, as needed, be- 
cause Gas cooking allows complete temper- 


Because it costs /ess to buy Modern Gas Equip- 
ment and /ess to cook with Gas than it does to 
use other cooking methods. 


ature control—cooking heat when you want 
it, at the temperature you need. * 


QUESTION: : 
In other words, Gas = completely dependable 
cooking service, and saves money too? 


Wer: 

Absolutely. Modern Gas Equipment will do 
the same thing in your School Kitchen too. 
You can get the facts from your Gas Company 
Representative—so call him up today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


j The novel Drop-kitchen—with 
6” lower than that used by chi 


—makes easier raising 
children’s level to that of 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION third annual edition. A yearbook devoted to the ministration, Teaching, and Research. Bul!etin 
. . design, construction, equipment, utilization, and of the Women’s Bureau No. 235-6, Social Work 
Let’s Look at the Attacks on the Schools. Re- maintenance of educational buildings and Series. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
port of workshop group in secondary education, 9,ounds. American School Publishing Corpora- ington 25, D.C. Pp. 83. 25 cents. 
Ohio State University. Includes suggestions for tion, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Pp. 925. $5. 
meeting attacks. By graduate committee of 17 Equi Mai e Manual. By Augusta AUDIO-VISUAL 
under leadership of Harold Alberty. Ohio State 1. Clawson. Sanitation technics established by A Directory of 2002 16mm Film Libraries. By 
University Press, Journalism Building, Colum- Mary M. O'Donnell. Use of job breakdown. Seerley Reid, acting chief, . visual <anention 
bus, Pp. 144. $1.50. Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 71 Vanderbilt service, and Anita Carpenter visual education 
Education Unlimited. A Community High Ave., New York. Pp. 48. service. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
School in Action. By Grace S. Wright and Wal- School Fire Safety. By N. E. Viles, specialist ington 25 "D C. Pp. 118. 30 cents A 
ter H. Gaumnitz, division of elementary and for school plant management. Stresses the im- ee ‘ ‘ 4 
secondary schools; and Everett A. McDonald Jr.,_ portance of safe conditions in school plants, CURRICULUM 
high school, E Hampton, Conn. Bulletin  jists various hazards, and outlines certain proce- 2 . 
1951, No. 5. U.S. Office of Education. U.S. dures for avoiding or eliminating some of these a ee ee a ek be 
Bey Pi a e -_ 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, hazards. U.S. Government Printing Office, Health Service  Héspital Wit sat’ © Sianavite 
Bi . , 1 . 
Agency, Lexington, Ky., and Virginia E. Vogel, 


D. C. Pp. 35. 15 cents. Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 58. 20 cents. 
ican Si Iniversity. 1 y= y in § - ; : . 
The American School and University. Twenty The Outlook for Women in Social Work Ad precidetit. toad of divaclers: Laciaston Basu 
~ iia x County, Mental Health Service. Science Re- 


ee search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10. Pp. 49. 

e€ac ers How You Can Teach About Communism. By 

Ryland W. Crary, associate professor of his- 


tory, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Gerald L. Steibel, currently on active duty with 


the U.S. Army as a psychological warfare officer. 
Designed to serve as a teaching aid and de- 
scribes the twin roots of communism, Russian 
history and Marxism, and how they grew and 
what they mean. Analyzes the main “lines” 
| of ist pro da; the “lines” on peace, 
social justice, social criticism, class struggle, 


human rights, the vitality of free institutions. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10. Pp. 48. 25 cents. 
Primer on Communism. Prepared by Anti- 
]@ eys one Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. Question 
and answer form. Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10. Pp. 
s 99 74. 25 cents. 
How To Locate Educational Information and 
ac is Osco ]@ | Data. Third edition, revised and enlarged. An 
aid to quick utilization of the literature of edu- 
cation. By Carter Alexander, library professor 
emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Quoting from the recent survey of visual aid | $n4)Arvid J, Burke, oes Se Seer ee 
qui i ie > ze 66 siv j Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
equipment in U. S. schools : : Impressive as is vente’ Sen Teak. Bw adi bean. 
the total of schools owning Keystone Tachisto- Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Sub- 
oa.2 . jects. Biennial survey of education in the United 
scopes, even more striking is the number actually States, 1948-50, chapter &. U.S. Government 
1eIngG ” | Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 118. 
USING them. a caste, 
DIRECTORIES 


Every educator knows that there are more Wodace! Gaverasnt ead: Meatek 10001062 
sens aide ‘ 1 2 ; Education Directory, Part I. Includes principal 
visual aids bought than used. Much equipment ranger apo ng al tg rt 
lies forgotten on the shelf, covered with dust... tion and of the U.S. Office of Education. U.S. 
° see Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
because the expected results did not materialize. Pp. 50. 15 cents. 

| NEA Handbook. Directory of divisions, de- 


oat of » Kaw . Sa ! partments and commissions. N.E.A., 1201 16th 
How different with the Keystone Tachistoscope! OL uLW., Wedtieaten & DO Pe One. tt. 


The results are so immediate—the use so inter- 

a ‘ ; . EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
esting—the time involved so small in comparison | se a ae + sible Meal Re- 
with results achieved—that students and teach- | vised edition. For nursery, kindergarten, pri- 

: : mary and intermediate schools. Approved items 
ers alike enthusiastically favor continuation of | are listed under such headings as: art, music 

a oe and science. Age level, name and address of 
this training. manufacturer, a bibliography and an alphabetical 
index of all items by common and trade or brand 

Jains i 500% ave been reported b names are included. Association for Childhood 
Gains exceeding 50% h a y Education International, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
numerous classes, ranging from elementary to Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 71 


adult—in Reading Skills, Spelling, Arithmetic, FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
Typewriting, Art and Music. Practical daily Survey of Federal Educational Activities. 
F é Part 3. Federal educational activities and edu- 
programs, based on classroom experience, have cational issues before Congress. A report pre- 

; = ° +. aati al pared in the legislative reference service of the 
made possible the immediate success of teachers Tibciey of Coeigreed: tar Ghatias A> Quataiakars, 
si » tachistos st time. educational research analyst. Order from U.S. 
using the tachistoscope for the first tim Geieieng Pins Wik, Wakes Se 
D.C. Pp. 228. 50 cents. 


FINANCE 
Suggestions for Determining the Best Bid on 
a School Bond Issue. Offers help on how to 
compute bids and determine relative value of 
e different bonding procedures. By William B. 
KEYSTONE VIEW co Meadville Pa | Castetter. Publication No. 3, Educational Serv- 
oF a e ice Bureau, School of Education, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. Pp. 16. 75 cents. 




















Write for Reports of Results being attained by 
schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 
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The Burlington School System 


chooses the Wakefield fluorescent Star 





| for all new and relighted 
jee: classrooms of the City of 


_ Burlington, New Jersey, 
School System 


fac # 





Micklewright & Mountford, Architects 





In the City of Burlington’s drive to “build new and modernize the old” a 
vigorous committee, sparked by the leadership of Superintendent Joseph W. 
Howe, made actual classroom tests of various lighting fixtures. As a result, 
the Wakefield luminous-indirect Star was selected for all classrooms in both 
the new and modernized buildings of the school system. 





” ‘THE STAR has a translu- On this page are shown several of the relighted rooms. Walls were painted 
cent Plaskon reflector which in soft pastel shades with good reflectances. For the first six grades, new 
completely shields the fluo- movable blond furniture was purchased. Older furniture was sanded and 
rescent lamps. When the brought up to no-glare, high reflectance standards. Floors were refinished in 


lamps are lit the reflector ° ° ° ° 
pa eviliag above it ase light colors or covered with light-colored tile. 


f approximately equal ‘ 2 be P . 
> ee Thus pe Paes With the Wakefield luminous-indirect Stars installed, the classrooms provide 
ghtness. Thus ‘ 


direct and reflected, is re- a comfortable visual environment, achieving brightness ratios equaling or 
duced to a minimum. bettering those recommended by the American Standard Practice for School 
Lighting. 








For a copy of our 20-page booklet, “Supplementary Lighting for the CO-ORDINA- 
TED CLASSROOM ”, write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 


opti Over-ALL Lighting 


BASIC FOR CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


JS —" WW 


THE COMMODORE THE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CELING 
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“New booklet tells how 
tape recording makes teaching easier” 


KINDERGARTEN teachers can accomplish much more using 
tape. Immediate replay of tape makes suggestions and criti- 
cisms easier for little children to understand and act upon, 


HIGH SCHOOL students record debates, panel reviews, play 
rehearsals, besides using tape in science, music, language 
and shorthand classes. No needle scratch, kinking or 
crosstalk with tape. 


CSS Oe eee ee 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
Dept. NS-22 


Get new teaching ideas for your class... send this 
coupon today for your free booklet. 


Nome 





Schoo! 





School Address 





City ____ Zone State 


SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the 
Classroom. It's full of interesting pictures and information, gives practical 
tips to teachers of all grades. Write for yours teday! 
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PRIMARY grades use tape to enrich geography, English and 
history classes with recordings of plays and reenactments of 
historical events. Tape reproduces every sound faultlessly. 


COLLEGES use tape to train teachers, record lectures of 
specialists, cut the cost of producing educational movies. 
Tape also simplifies counseling and guidance, interchanges 
of information, radio productions. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for 
Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive 
Tapes, “‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘“‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, ‘3M’ Adhesives. 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Canada, 
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What's Flew FOR SCHOOLS 





FEBRUARY 1952 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 180. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Binaural Tape Recorder 


Binaural, or two-ear recording is de- 
signed to give a “third dimension” in 
sound. Binaural recording is accom- 
plished by recording the original sound, 
either voice or music, through two sep- 
arate microphones. Each microphone 
records on a separate side or channel of 
standard 4 inch sound recording tape. 
The two channels are recorded at the 
same time and reproduced simultane- 
ously through two separate speakers or 
headphones (one on each ear), giving 
the effect of the listener’s ears actually 
being present when the recording is 
made. 

Stereoscopic or binaural sound is re- 
corded in a manner similar to stereo- 
scopic photography. The two micro- 
phones are placed about six inches apart 
for recording. Especially effective repro- 
duction is achieved over two independent 
headphones or two level-balanced speak- 
ers properly placed in an acoustically de- 
signed room. Binaural sound recording 
is especially effective in education for 
music, speech correction, dramatics and 
discussion groups. Magnecord Inc., Dept. 
NS, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
(Key No. 297) 


Pressed Tableware 


A new line of pressed tableware is 
being introduced with two new items; 
a 44% ounce and a 344 ounce sherbet 
dish. The new line will be known as 
Libbey “Durapress” glassware. It will 
be built to take rugged handling and 
have true brilliance and high eye appeal. 
The new pressed items are attractive in 
design, with smooth, rounded edges 
which lessen the possibility of chipping. 
Libbey Glass Co., Div. of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Dept. NS, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 298) 
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Folding Arm Chair 


The new Clarin Tablet Arm Chair 
that folds is designed for portable seat- 
ing for lectures, overflow classes, ex- 
aminations, seminars, laboratories, and 
for taking minutes, notes and dictation. 
The arm is an integral part of the chair 
and may be adjusted to several positions. 
It may be raised upright for getting in 
and out of the chair, folded flat against 
the seat for compact storage, or com- 
pletely lowered to the side when not 
needed. 

The chair has a doubly reenforced 
steel frame with plywood seat and back 


and is available with seat only or seat 
and back upholstered. The folding arm 
is of solid wood. The chair, No. 2317- 
WTA, has rubber feet to prevent noise 
and marring. Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44. (Key 
No. 299) 


Wet Surface Enamel 
Certified Wet Surface Enamel No. 445 
has been developed especially as a coat- 
ing for painting locker and shower room 
walls, It is adaptable to painting sur- 
faces which are constantly damp and 
where humidity is constantly high. It is 
applied directly to clean surfaces which 
are actually damp at the time of applica- 
tion. The product is available in white 
and colors. United Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
12, Ohio. (Key No. 300) 
(Continued on page 148) 


Masonry Wall 


A new type insulated cavity masonry 
wall, known as the SCR Insulated Cavity 
Wall, features a new type low cost 
pouring insulation. The new masonry 
wall needs no furring, lathing or plaster- 
ing on the interior wall surface but can 
be plastered direct when desired. The 
wall is built in two sections, interior 
and exterior, with a hollow space in be- 
tween which helps to prevent heat loss 
and penetration of moisture. The in- 
sulation used in the new SCR Insulated 
Cavity Wall is a fibrous type of insula- 
tion designed to be poured into the 
cavity. The Institute states that no 
changes are required in present cavity 
wall structural design or building code 
construction requirements in insulating 
the new wall. Structural Clay Products 
Institute, Dept. NS, 1520 18th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (Key No. 301) 


Wall-Hung Sanistand 


The Sanistand, the sanitary urinal for 
women’s rest rooms, is now available in 
a wall-hung model. It has all of the 
features of the regulation floor model 
fixture. It is made of genuine vitreous 
china in white or a variety of pastel 
shades. It has no seat to become con- 
taminated and hence can be easily and 
quickly cleaned. ‘The unusually powerful 
flushing action adds to its hygienic quali- 
ties. The Sanistand is a urinal designed 
to be used by women without having to 


come in contact with the fixture. Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sani a 
Dept. NS, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. (Key No. 302) 
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There is a Cincinnali 


Clock and Program System 
to meet your school’s needs 


W hen planning a centralized time and program 
control system for your school, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate Cincinnati equipment. Now in use at leading 
schools and universities, Cincinnati equipment offers 


exclusive advantages, yet its cost is moderate, thanks COAST TO Coast! 


to simplicity of design and new, modern production 
methods. Cincinnati engineering service is available 


without obligation—to show you the benefits of a 
Cincinnati time and signal system. Write Department 


NS$22 today. 

pee Heart of every C incinnati time and \ % , %) 
signal system is the MAS- g % { y ) 
TER-PRO. This unit main- Nie) ) 

< tains uniform and correct ¢* Hs 
; i time on all corridor and oy 
i classroom clocks. It also 
— serves as “program direc- 


tor” by sounding bells, 
gongs, buzzers, alarms, etc., 
a igerte wage intervals, J R ° SAWS 
in — synchroniza- 
te with all secondary , 
clocks. Signals are pro- 
grammed almost as easily as JR.-65 
you tune a radio—there are Exact duplicote of the fe- 
no tapes to punch, no clips _ mous “Silver Steel” No. 65 
to adjust. Clock circuits re- ez ‘ Rok indie shinier: (hBcbaeht 
quire only ewe wires, thus . : ers, blade and smaller handle. 
installation ss Casy, CCOnOm- F . Excellent for precision work 
ical. And dependability is in cramped space! 
assured because this unit : ‘ 
contains no electronic tubes 
to fail or grow weak! IR.-5 Keyhole 
Special rounded end for 


° ° ° 
Cincinnali a safety. Perfectly tempered, 
Secondary Clocks “i flat- ground blade. Fully lac- 


quered, plain beech handle. 


A must for every shop! 
\ wef JR.-2 Back Saw 
* Tempered of special steel to 
} y2 stay sharp and wear longer. 
Filed and set ready for use. 


Fully lacquered beech han- 


Double dial bracket type. avail- Surface or flush type available Ornamental skeleton type. made " 
able with 12°, 15° or 18° dial. with 9°, 12", 15° or 18° dial— in size and styles to meet a dle. Top Quality! Top Value! 
Also made for chain suspension. for surface or flush mounting. wide variety of design needs 


FREE To School Officials 


Basic specifications for a centralized 





6,7, 8, 10 and 12-inch diam- 

eters. Genuine “Silver Steel” 

: ‘ quality—in short, the best! 

time indicating, signaling and recording sys- individvelly packed, with 
tem. Use coupon to request your copy today! one bushing. 


‘ MECHANIC-KUT Circular Saws 


Ask your supplier to let you 

examine the full line of 

Atkins Jr. Saws, regular 

° 2 + ° } "tans ot we d files. School s 

The Cincinnati Time Recorder Company ETAWER cvervwhere hove proved 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio eee them best! 


e s iJ 

r-- Mail this Coupon Without Delay!-— 
The Cincinnati Time Recorder Company | 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Without obligation, please rush to me a copy of your basic | 
specification for a centralized time indicating, signaling and 
recording system. 
Nome____ eS a Se Ae ed _ ‘. . | 


Street 
City : Ls See E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
: ; 402 South Illinois Street 
| ledi polis 9, Indi 





School Affiliation ._ 


Pena eT ee a ee THERE'S AN ATKINS SAW FOR EVERY CLASSROOM USE! 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Manor Oaks School, New Hyde Park, N. Y., is fire-safe because its floors and roof are constructed with Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists. The new school, 
which can accommodate 650 students in 8 grades, has 21 classrooms and a gymnasium. Architect: Frederic P. Wiedersum, New York. Contractor: Jonwal 
Construction Company, Mineola, N. Y. 


IN YOUR NEW SCHOOL 


Open-Web Steel Joists 


Protection against fire is a ‘‘must’’ in modern schools. 
Today a school can be fire-safe, even on a modest 
budget, by building with Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 
Joists in combination with concrete floor-slab and 
plaster ceiling. Open-Web Joists, easy and economical 
to install, provide sturdy, non-combustible floors and 
allow a maximum area between fire walls. 

Fire-safety isn't the only advantage you'll gain by 
using Bethlehem Open-Web Joists. They simplify the 
work of other trades, since pipes and wiring can be 
run through the open webs. They make possible solid 
floors, resistant to vibration and sound. Because these 
joists won't sag or shrink, dirt-catching cracks can’t 
form between baseboard and floor. Open-Web Joists 
can be used effectively as roof supports, too. 

Your architect will be glad to give you more infor- 
mation on how Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists can 
provide fire-safety for your new school. 


BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB JOISTS 


=FIRESAFEN 


2. METAL LATH. 
5. PLASTER CEILING. 


1, ASPHALT TILE OR OTHER FINISH. 
3. STEEL JOIST. 4. CONCRETE SLAB. 





Cross-section of typical Bethlehem Joist installati Concrete and plaster 


prevent spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or other finishes may be used. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEW 


eee SP 
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Whats Hlew .. 


Classroom Screen 


The new Radiant Classroom Screen for 
daytime projection is being made avail- 
able in a 30 by 40 inch size, in response 
to many requests. The new screen pro- 
vides a means for showing films, slides 
and filmstrips in normally lighted class- 
rooms, and continues to be available in 
the standard 40 by 40 inch size. Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 2627 W. Roose- 
velt Rd., Chicago 8. (Key No. 303) 


Ice Flake Machine 


The Ajax Electric Ice Flake Machine 
produces cold, dry ice 1/16 to 3/32 inch 
thick, with no sharp corners and of the 
proper width and length to provide 
maximum cooling effect. The low tem 
perature—18 to 20 degrees—and dryness 
of the ice keep the flakes from freezing 
together. The ice is produced at a low 
cost and the operation of the machine 
is fully automatic. 

Ice is frozen on a stationary, stainless 
steel drum which is directly connected 
to the refrigeration compressor through 
permanent, rigid connections. A revoly 
ing cutter blade removes the ice from 
the drum. All of the equipment is 
mounted in a heavy angle frame with 
outer panels of heavy gauge steel finished 


HERE’S 


You'll be surprised at how 


in hammerloid blue-gray. Ajax Corpo- 
ration of America, Dept. NS, 2509 E. 
Washington Ave., Evansville, Ind. (Key 
No. 304) 


Portable Radio Kit 


A versatile, compact 3-way portable 
radio receiver is now available in kit 
form. It covers the full standard broad- 
cast band and is known as the Sky- 
Rover. It is easily assembled with a 
soldering iron, screw driver and pliers. 
An 8 page instruction manual, available 
with the kit, includes both schematic and 
picture type diagrams presenting every 
construction detail. The completed unit 
operates from 105-125 volts DC, 60 cycle 
AC or batteries. Allied Radio Corp., 
Dept. NS, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7. (Key No. 305) 


(Continued on page 152) 


Wear-Ever Nickltex 


A new scouring cloth, Wear-Ever 
Nickltex, is a two-ply knitted metal 
sleeve, woven in endless-chain texture 
which holds the flattened wire at the 
best angle for speedy, thorough cleaning 
without danger of gouging. It is iron 
and copper free and quickly and easily 
cleans burned on, chemically deposited 
or spilled substances on utensils, grid- 
dles, ranges and other metal surfaces. 
It is economical, long-wearing and easy 
to clean. The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., Dept. NS, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. (Key No. 306) 


Gas Conversion Burner 


The National gas conversion burner 
has a natural and mixed gas input range 
from 75,000 to 265,000 Btu. per hour. 
It is adjustable for use in either round 
or rectangular fireboxes and is available 
in a special model with a lower burner 
head position. The standard burner, 
model No. NGC-265, and the special 
type burner, model No. NGCW-265, 
come with a red baked enamel finish 
on a heavy steel burner duct. An auto- 
matic safety pilot and a solenoid type 
electric gas valve are standard equip- 
ment. The National Radiator Co., Dept. 
NS, Johnstown, Pa. (Key No. 307) 


many classrooms one set of 
Portable Pakfolds will dark- 
en! They're custom-built to 
fit any window size or style 
... easily folded, rolled and 
packed for clean storage or 
moving . . . made of close- 
woven, vat-dyed cloth that 
won't pin-hole, crack or curl. 
Thousands of schools find 
Pakfolds serve best . . . cost 
far less! 





NEW 
IMPROVED 
DESIGN! 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 





@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 
@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 
@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 
@ SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable lacquer 
finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


THEY'RE PORTABLE! 


— —_—_—-o 
Jt: ©. Draper Shade Co. | 
Spiceland, indiana P.O. Box 3611 
Please send the complete Pokiold 

story ond cloth sample. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY > 


L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 


Talelt stare] 


Pitan ot tons Of 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








Spiceland 





i 
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A new fixture that gives you the ideal plus combination of 
up-and-down lighting. DOWN-LIGHT, for overall illumination. 
Plus UP-LIGHT — from new apertured-top reflector, new all- 
white finish inside and out — to minimize brightness contrast 
(and give sufficient light for overhead maintenance). Result 
— a new high standard of illumination that bles workers 
to see easily and work better. 

A more compact fixture, too, made possible by the use of 
the new G.E. small cross-section ballast. Long life assured by 
rigid adherence to the Miller 8-Point QUALITY standard. 
Engineered for easy installation and maintenance. Carries 
RLM label. Can be mounted individually or in continuous 
rows. Delivery — excellent. 





new plus in lighting 


a 50 FOOT CANDLER JR. 





Ui YL ff V/A ff 


a Se 








New all-white finish — 
baked enamel — 
RLM porcelain enamel. 








Flanged-top wireway channel New pressure-type connector for New opertured-top reflectors, 
permits clamp hanger mounting joining luminaries for continuous minimize brightness contrast ~ give 
anywhere along entire length — rows. No holes to drill. sufficient up-light for overhead 
simplifies installation, . maintenance. 
New small cross-section 
2 - 
This, the husky son of our famous 50 Foot Candler, is the pre pe fey 


newest of a complete line of Fluorescent, Filament and Mer- 
cury fixtures for a wide range of industrial and commercial 
lighting requirements. Miller field engineers and distributors 
are conveniently located for nation-wide service. 


THE miller COMPANY seniven, conn. 


SINCE 1844 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION: HEATING PRODUCTS DIVISION: ROLLING MILL DIVISION: 
Fluorescent, Incandescent, Mercury Lighting Equipment Domestic Oil Burners and Liquid Fuel Devices Phosphor Bronze and Brass In Sheets, Strips and Rolls 
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FILM 
SEPARATOR 


r. a 
yw YO ou 
‘wi AY COL oC . 


] WAparaanedunatyununn’ 


Ideal for School Film Libraries. 
Seven tiers of Separator Rack 
holds 250-400 feet 16mm reels. 
Many models to choose from. 
For complete Film Equip it: 
Film Cabinets, Rewinds, Splicers, 
Projection Tables, Editing Aids, 
Reels-cans: 


Send for FREE Illus- 
trated Catalog 





PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








NOW 
POWERFUL 
SOUND AT 
LOW COST 


COMPLETE 
READY-TO-USE 


YOUR SCHOOL CAN AFFORD THIS QUALITY PORTABLE SYSTEM 


Here's the versatile, sensibly-priced 30 Watt Sound System ideal for 
all school P.A. needs. Covers up to 4,000 persons indoors. Full 30 watts 
usable output; 3 inputs—two for high-impedance microph one 
for phonograph, each with separate volume control; with tone control; 
exceptional fidelity, + 2db from 40-20,000 cps on phono and mike. 
Complete System includes: 30 watt amplifier and tubes, Electro-Voice 
“Cardax” unidirectional microphone with adjustable stand and 20’ 
cable; two General Electric 12° PM speakers, each with 30’ cable; 
portable carrying case, 16% x 12% x 25”. For 110-130 volts, 60 cycle AC. 
Shpg. wt., 75 lbs. Ready for immediate delivery. 

93-372. Complete 30-Watt System (less phono top). Only. . . .$119.75 
93-340. 3-Speed Phono Top for above system. Only...... .... $16.95 





SEND FOR FREE 212-PAGE CATALOG | 


Write today for the only complete Buying Guide to 
everything in Sound, Radio and Television for the 
school. Count on ALLIED for expert electronic supply 
service and for lowest, money-saving prices. Send 
today for your FREE copy of the complete 1952 
ALLIED Catalog. 


ALLIED RADIO 


833 W. Jackson Bivd. * Dept. 10-B-2 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Allied Radio 
neh BPTI Taam. 


“OUR SEATING MUST 


LAST FOR YEARS 


... that’s why we chose 
Krueger over all others!” 


a 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


@ Double-beaded channel 
steel frame 

@ Correct posture seat, 
backrest 

® Positive acting seat guide 

@ Rigid leg stretchers, 

@ Rolled seat edges 

@ Extra strong seat brace 

@ Steel gliders or white 
tubber feet 


@ Joining and ganging 
re vres 


OTE 
: ' rueger features include: 1—Positive acting seat 
insure against collapsing or frame spreading. 
| sturdy rigid heavy gauge channel frames. 
Suppo 


V-brace folding pivot within channel for 
rt — prevents binding or sticking. 














COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the “Supreme Authority,’’ an 

is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and es. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 

lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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WRITE FOR 
THIS FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
REPORT BY 
DONALD J. LEU 


Here is a worth while 

study free of adver- 

tising, that every user of pencil 

sharpeners should read. It is an unbiased report 

on the use of pencil sharpeners, regardless of the 

type and tells you how to use them to greater 

advantage in schools through proper selection, 
location, care and maintenance. 


The 
BOSTON 
KS 


Has pencil 

guide for sharpening 

8 sizes of pencils with 

unvarying precision. All-metal receptacle. Stand 
has attractive silver gray finish. Mounts on desk 
top or wall. For durability, speed, precision and 
economy, you can’t buy better than a Boston! 
Specify Boston 15 Cutting Edge Speed Cutters. 


BOSTON SELF-FEEDER NO. 4 


Just insert the pencil in the famous self-feeder 
and turn the handle. Adjustable to different size 
pencils. They cost your school no more, yet pro- 
duce up to 25% better all around service. Pat- 
ented features, imitated but never equaled. 


You can’t buy better than a BOSTON! 
Backed by a full year’s Guarantee. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
BOSTON 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
Also Manufacturers of Speed- 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


ball Pens & Products—Hunt Pens 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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THE STATE ROOM, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State College 


EQUIPPED WITH 


“ CHE’ TABLE BASES 


Designed as a world-wide model for Adult Education, 
the new Kellogg Center for Continuing Education 
places Michigan State in the foremost ranks as a train- 
ing center. This modern, new $2,000,000.00 building 
provides restaurant and hotel management students 
with one of the best working laboratories in the country. 
The fact that Chicago Hardware Foundry table bases 
were specified for this new building attests to the serv- 
iceability of cast construction and the beauty of “CHF” 
design and finishes. 


Lifetime porcelain enamel gives a colorful finish to 
the cast iron bases. Columns y.chrome plate. 
“CHF” Table Bases are also installed in ‘the Michi- 
gan State Student Union Building. 





COs, 


cee 
ee 


| 


92 Be 


Write for New Brochure of 
Award-Winning Installations 
Ilustrations show interiors and design 
of many of the country's finest food 
and drink establishments . . . six of 


which won awards in the 1951 Annual” aes 
Food Service Contest. WRITE TO 


FOR YOUR COPY. 


“te oie ot 
8 sore Sin | 








Manufacturers of “CHF Stools and Tables for the Food and 
Drink Industry * Sani-Dri Electric Hand Dryers for Washrooms 








DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897” 


3322 COMMONWEALTH AVE., NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Whats Hew ... 


Floor Level Cleanout 


The new Supremo “Perfect Seal” 
Floor Level Cleanout has been designed 
to permit quick and easy access to drain- 
age lines located in heavy traffic areas. 
A plug which forms a gas and water 
tight seal in the Cleanout is so con- 
structed as to assure access to drainage 
lines with ease, even after many years. 
The threads of the plug cannot “freeze” 
to the body, thereby eliminating the pos- 
sibility of damage to the plug or to the 
cleanout body as the plug is being re- 
moved. Known as model Z-1325-10, the 
unit is so constructed that the housing 
is separate from the body, thus making 
it possilbe for the pipe to contract or 
expand, or the surfacing material encas 
ing the housing to settle, without caus- 
ing damage to the cleanout or pipe. J. A. 
Zurn Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Erie, Pa. 
(Key No. 308) 


Wet-Dry Vac 


A new Wet-Dry Vac is being intro 
duced by S. C. Johnson & Son. It is a 
high-powered vacuum with the electric 
motor and collection chamber enclosed 
in a sturdy shell of heavy gauge steel. 
The new all-purpose vacuum removes 
water quickly from any type floor, tak- 
ing up all dirt and grime with a strong 


suction action. Floors dry quickly and 
stay clean longer. The unit is also adapt- 
able for cleaning overhead areas such as 
pipes, beams and other spots hard to 
reach. It can be used in the shop for 
picking up dirt, chips, waste and other 
debris quickly and cleaning the floor 
thoroughly. It can be used for cleaning 


Ny 


carpeting and other fabrics and for re- 
moving upholstery shampoo after clean- 
ing. Special extensions are available for 
furnace cleaning. 

The machine is compact and attractive 
in design, finished in rust-resistant me- 
tallic baked enamel, and has four hard 
rubber swivels for easy mobility. §S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. NS, Racine, 
Wis. (Key No. 309) 

(Continued on page 156) 


Pressurized Roach Spray 


A new type roach killing formula is 
being presented in the Holcomb Pressur- 
ized Roach Spray. It is effective in elim- 
inating roaches by two methods: direct 
contact, which brings immediate death 
to the roach, and a colorless, odorless de- 
posit which is effective in killing roaches 
tor a period up to eight weeks. 

The new product is pleasantly scented 
and will not stain or discolor fabrics or 
surfaces. The active ingredients are 
finely dispersed in the carrier and forced 
into cracks and crevices. By pressing the 
release valve on the Aerosol Container, 
the surface is sprayed with the material 
until wet. The residue remains effective 
for weeks, thus making the product eco- 
nomical in use. J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis 
7, Ind. (Key No. 310) 


Index Changer and Adapter 


The GoldE Index Automatic Slide 
Changer can now be adapted to virtually 
all types of 2 by 2 slide projectors with 
the line of adapters recently introduced. 
The new adapters can be applied in less 
than one minute for automatic slide 
showings. GoldE Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7. (Key 
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The Importance of making “what you have” 


Last Longer 
singularly applies to textbooks in these days of 


Higher Costs 


Larger Enrollments 
Greatly Increased Budgets 


When you consider that 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Prolong the Life of the Book up to three years 
you will realize that Holden Covers are a Necessity — 
if you are to get the Maximum Service from your Textbooks. 


BE THRIFTY — BUY HOLDEN 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, serincriecn, massacuuserrs 
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They put the “NEW” in nutrition training 


caine T ee ee 


a 


Co tech 
A before-and-after “sociodrama” showed that Miss Patricia To encourage better eating habits at Willow Glen Elementary 
Skogness, Second Grade Teacher at Roosevelt School, Fargo, School, San Jose, California, Primary Supervisor Miss Mary Moss 
North Dakota, had successfully improved her group's diet. Her designed a novel portable kitchen for classroom participation in 
idea: utilizing a Red Cross Gift Box activity to spark pupils’ the preparation of balanced lunches. 
interest in eating habits of children around the world. 


ce eae 


A rat-feeding project, involving all grades of the Laconia School, 
By enlisting the cooperation of parent groups in her nutrition Laconia, Indiana, was introduced by Miss Pat Melton, Home 
program, Fifth Grade Teacher, Mrs. Effie W. Underwood, was Economics Teacher. Results were carefully documented in order 
able to form a School Lunch Committee, which substantially im- to dramatize the difference between good and poor lunches. 
proved lunches at Madison Elementary School, Madison, Georgia. 


The five teachers you see here are representative 
of the many hundreds of educators throughout the 
country who have added “life” and ingenuity to the 
subject of nutrition. Why not tell us your nutrition- 
education experiences so they can be shared by your 
colleagues. We should be glad to send you the same 
teaching aids on community-school programs in foods 
education that these teachers have available in their 
classrooms. Address: Education Section, Department of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc. 


A successful garden and canning project was developed by 
Mrs. Ruth M. Payne, Nutrition Instructor for Carver High 
School, Navasota, Texas. Participation among the children, parents 
and teachers of her school was practically one hundred percent! 
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Higher and 


Higher... 


SAVINGS BECOME MORE 
AND MORE IMPORTANT! 


Feature after feature in Blakeslee kitchen 
machines have been engineered to give 
greater economy of operation. In the 
preparation of food, Blakeslee peelers 
and mixers not only save countless man 
hours but actually effect 

substantial savings on 

food by minimizing 

waste. Blakeslee dish- 

washing machines speed 

up service—eliminate 

kitchen bottlenecks and 

save labor costs. Write for 

detailed information on 

Blakeslee money saving 

equipment for your 

kitchen operation. 


on 
sence uy 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


New York 1844 SO. 52nd AVE., CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
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Reauland CENTRALIZED 


$81 RADIO-SOUND SYSTEM 


eeeeseeeee 


weceseese 
seeeeeeesee & 
eeoceerres * 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


STIMULATES CLASSROOM LEARNING 
PROVIDES COMPLETE PROGRAM FACILITIES 


The RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides complete 
program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and Intercom- 
munication) to bring maximum benefits to your school. Here is 
the means for effective administrative control from a single, central 
point. Permits instant communication with any or all classrooms; 
provides emergency call (for fire driiis, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed 
as an educational aid, the S81 provides selected FM and AM radio 
broadcasts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes record- 
ings and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school 
dramatic programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for 
specialized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and 
dramatics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND $81 Centralized Sound System is priced within 
the budget of the average school. 


The RAULAND S81 System has ALL these features: 

@ Dual Channel Facilities: One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all 
rooms, while second Channel permits simult int 
with any room as desired. Also available with speech origination 
from classrooms, or as secret system with complete privacy, or with 
monitoring tone signal. 

@ FM-AM Radio: Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM 
band (including civic educational frequencies). 

@ Three-Speed Phonograph: Plays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 

@ Microphone Facility: Permits distribution of microphone program 
from any desired location, as well as from central control cabinet. 
@ Serves Up to 80 Rooms: for use also in auditorium and gymnasium. 
@ Emergency Call Feature. 

@ Underwriters’ Approved. 





The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern for years. 
It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and trouble-free 
dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, how RAULAND 
Centralized Sound can benefit your school and save you money. 
Write us today for complete details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





No. 5103 


two “Durapress” sherbets 
from LIBBEY GLASS 


4-1/2 oz. sherbet 


LIBBEY GLASS 


SA\ 


bes glass base 


€& 


i shape 


You Askep Us FOR THEM and here they 


are — brand-new sherbets in the 3!-0z. and 
41-02. sizes. 

They're Libbey “Durapress” 
strength and durability. They 


zation temperatures in stride . 


quality for 
take high sterili- 
And the Libbey 
name means they're highest quality. 


Desserts look more appetizing in sparkling 


EsTAsLtisnerv 1818 


glass. Folks know desserts taste better, too, 
because glass gives absolute flavor protection— 
glass will never impart taste. 

Make the desserts you serve more tempting— 
serve them in the new “Durapress” sherbet. 

Get samples and prices of these brand-new 
sherbets from your near-by Libbey supplier or 
write direct to Libbey Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


‘Susp’ Shades 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo !, Ohio 
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Whats Hlew ».. 


Packaged Dimmers 


The line of Packaged Powerstat Dim- 
mers has been redesigned to provide the 
utmost in flexibility and a variety of new 
models are offered in this modern equip- 
ment for the dimming, brightening and 
blending of light. Assemblies of the 2000 
watt series are now available in packages 
of 3, 4, 5, and 6 unit dimmers. Each 
assembly is housed in an attractive gray 
finished cabinet. Individual dimmers are 
operated by vertical hand levers with 
graduated drums. These levers can be 
interlocked for master control from one 
lever if desired. When required, a sep 
arate master handle can be provided. 
For control of a large number of circuits, 
the packaged assemblies are readily 
adaptable to “crosspatch” panels. The 
Superior Electric Co., Dept. NS, Bristol, 
Conn. (Key No. 312) 


Maid’s Carryall 


A convenient device has been devel- 
oped as an aid to the housekeeping de- 
partment. Known as the Maid’s Carry- 
all, it is a portable, quiet cart which rolls 
freely on two swivel and two solid 
double ball bearing wheels with rubber 
tires. It can be guided by a convenient 
handle and weighs only 28 pounds. 

The Carryall is designed to carry all 


THE MODERN BLACKBOARD 


of the cleaning supplies needed by a 
maid. She can take the compact Carryall 
from a closet, load it with the needed 
supplies and carry on her work without 
return trips for extra supplies. Four 








holes in the top shelf and four at the 
bottom of the truck will support several 
long or short-handled instruments such 
as dust mops, brooms, wax spreaders 
and similar equipment. Or the same 
items may be fastened in the spring clips 
on the front of the truck. In addition, 
a water pail can be stored on the bottom 
of the truck with brushes and rags. The 
top shelf will accommodate clean rags, 


(Continued on page 160) 
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For 
Teachers, Lecturers, 
Demonstrators, 
Training Instructors 


— 
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THE SPEAKER always 
FACES THE AUDIENCE 
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A unique, self-operated projector that 
throws the projected images over the 
speaker's shoulder permitting him to 
face his audience at all times. . . uses 
314 x 4 film slides or coated acetate for 
dramatic visual presentations. 


Portable 
Lightweight 
(only 7 Ibs.) Centers. 
Easy to use 


The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details, write our National 
Distributor, Burke & James, Inc. (Dept. 39), 321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


BARDWELL & MCALISTER, Inc. 


For use in Schools, Churches, Offices, 
Clubs, Homes, Hospitals, Training 


Master-Keyed 
P-570 


The finest of Master 
Keyed padlocks, with 
the extra security of 
the Dudley Master Key 
that can’t be “y 
cated on ordinary key 
cutting machines. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Ug 
vi) » 


cleaning powders and soaps or miscel- 
laneous supplies. Two hooks on the 
handle provide a place for carrying small 
hand dusters, whisk brooms or toilet 
bowl brushes. By keeping all equipment 
and supplies in the Carryall, cleaning 
accessories are within easy reach and the 
hazard of falling brooms or carelessly 
strewn supplies is eliminated. Finnell 
System, Inc., Dept. NS, Elkhart, Ind. 
(Key No. 313) 


A newly designed model of the Na- 
tional Hand Dryer is being introduced. 
In the new unit an automatic circuit 
breaker prevents the heating element 
from burning out. Concealed mounting 
bolts prevent removal of the dryer from 
the wall. The new model is attractive in 
appearance and has the approved me- 
chanical features of the line of National 
Hand Dryers. The dryer heats instantly 
at the touch of a button and discharges 
a maximum of heat together with maxi- 
mum air volume for faster drying. The 
nozzle can be rotated a full 360 degrees. 
The dryer is automatic, turning itself off 
after 30 seconds. The mechanism is 
sturdy and tamper-proof, minimizing 
maintenance. National Dryer Sales Corp., 
Dept. NS, 616 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6. (Key No. 314) 
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Wave goodbye to locker problems 
... install DUDLEY LOCKS 


You're through with 
locker problems — de- 
lays, “cutoffs” — the 
day you equip your 
school lockers with 
dependable Dudley 
Locks. No budget 
problem, either, if you 
use the Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan. Write 
for details and free 


Master-Charted Catalog Folder. 


RD-2 
DUDLEY .LOCK 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 210, Crystal Lake, Illinois 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 


IN AMERICA’S , 
This classroom in the Public School System of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
Tq tele) a like hundreds of schools throughout America, is lighted by Day-Brite fixtures. 





Here’s a “Sight Protection Room” in a North Carolina School 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 
AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 
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Any teacher, school principal or Public 
School System which is interested in 
school lighting will be interested in 
this North Carolina “sight protection 
room.” With soft, even light of ade- 
quate intensity, there is no glare, no 
shadows, no danger of eyestrain. Stu- 
dents like these well illuminated class- 
rooms because they can see better, 
concentrate easier, fatigue less. And 
custodians like the rugged, simply de- 
signed Day-Brite fixtures that do the 


Ir WHEN IT's 
S easy ro SEE 


job, because they require little mainte- 
nance and are easy to keep clean. 


Day-Brite knowledge, gained through 
years of research on school lighting 
problems, planned the modern lighting 
for this school...as they have done for 
literally hundreds of schools all across 
America. Day-Brite’s experience in the 
school lighting field can help you with 
your school lighting problems, too. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer 
Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY- BRITE 
a ighliny Aitis 


| 








TEA ESS tor changing 
TUR ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity 

MORE leg comfort 

MORE exclusive features nae 
MORE strength and rigidity 220? soe 
MORE for your money ° 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Churches, schools, 
hotels, institutions, 
fraternal buildings. 
Convert any room 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 





AGE FENCE 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 
error -_1 


) 

Safe! )/] When Page Chain Link Fence 
protects children onschool playgrounds, parents 
and school officials experience peace of mind. 
Protection has been a major function of this 
sturdy, long-lasting fence for over 60 years. 
Consult the skilled Page Fence erecting firm 
near you. We will send name with fence data. 

Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 


Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New York or San 
Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 





Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


Se \ ALTA-CO cerccrive reams: 


; In baseball, track, swimming and any sports 


competition, HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member with painful, 
distracting Athlete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 
Here’s the Sound Tested Program 
for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER - 


...for the all-important foot tub in your shower 
rooms. One pound to a gallon of water kills com- 
mon Athlete’s Foot fungi in Jess than a minute! 
Non-irritating ; harmless to towels. Easily tested for 
proper strength with Dolge Alra-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


. .. for dusting, gives additional protection against 
re-infection. Soothes while drying between toes in 
shoes and socks, this potent but gentle fungicide 
does its work where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 


. . . for your daily, systematic washing of shower 
room floors. In economical solution (1 to 300), its 
action is both fungicidal and bactericidal, giving 
your floors the same hygienic sanitation you de- 
mand be taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











BE SURE 


with 
w * eo, 


LOW COST 
ATTRACTIVE 


DURABLE 


No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 


SQuirRES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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daylight! 


A. Wascolite Skydome daylighting system assures excellent 
natural illumination for the interior parts of amy structure... 
regardless of the lack of windows or adjacency of windows. Skydomes 
are replacing clerestories and conventional skylights in bilateral day- 
lighting schemes because of superior lighting efficiency and lower 
cost. Their use permits low ceilings and economical flat roofs, with 
consequent savings in steel and labor. 

DOUBLE-LOADED school corridors 
Maximum results with Skydomes are assured by Wasco ome yg ig 


: Be ca . “SOW alee . ee ee ae oe between classes .. . but they 
Daylight Engineering Studies. A Study w ill show the best Skydome weusily give slee to deylightios 
arrangement for your floor plan . . . the lighting level maintained, problems. Architect James W. Vor- 

on: Ma ebliose f ees | nf eS fill j d hies of Miami, Fia., overcame this 
etc. INO obligation, of Course, or complete information, nh In an deficiency is the Hert Otten! High 
mail the coupon today. School with Wascolite Skydomes. 
sa , Three long, double-loaded corridors 
are abundantly daylighted by Sky- 
domes in this unusually compact 

school. 











BHascol ite Sk ydom es 





WASCO FLASHING COMPANY 
colite Skydomes are 85 FAWCETT ST., CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
installed in minutes CO Please send folder on Skydomes. 
+ + . are weather- C1 | am interested in a Daylight Engineering Study. | enclose 
proof, shatter-resist- a floor plan of our project and lighting requirements. 
ant and maintenance- NAME 
free . . . come in 
om Seste Genes TITLE 
a w ¢ ir Ccol- 
orless or white trans- ORGANIZATION 
lucent acrylic domes. ADDRESS 


CITY. ZONE___ STATE____ 
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What's Hlew ».. 


Air Conditioning Control 


Independent control of air condition- 
ing in separate areas of a building 
through a single unit is now possible 
with the new line of control system 
“zoning” Weathermakers recently intro- 
duced. The units are designed for use 
in multi-room buildings and other areas 
where cooling or heating loads vary in 
different rooms or areas due to the chang- 
ing position of the sun. The new 
Weathermakers are of the horizontal 
blow-through type. Damper control for 
separate zones is provided through a 
double outlet arrangement, with one out- 
let supplying cooled and dehumidified 
air and the other supplying warm air. 
Five sizes are being produced with air 
conditioning capacities ranging from 12 
to 58 tons. Carrier Corp., Dept. NS, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Key No. 315) 


Portable Record Player 


Designed especially for school music 
appreciation needs, the new Newcomb 
Model RC-12 Deluxe Portable Record 
Player has a three speed Webster changer 
with featherweight pickup. It has a 5 
watt, fully A.C. Newcomb amplifier and 
a 6 by 9 inch Alnico V PM dynamic 
speaker protected by a kickproof metal 
grille. The operating panel includes a 





tone control, volume control and pilot 
light. The instrument is light weight and 
readily portable without sacrificing rich 


tone quality. The sturdy carrying case of 
plywood is covered with durable fab- 
ricoid material. Newcomb Audio Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. NS, 6824 Lexington Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. (Key No. 316) 


Spectro-Heat Burners 


Spectro-Heat is the name now being 
used to designate Garland front-fired all- 
hot top for all commercial ranges. The 
Spectro-Heat hot top has seven front- 
fired burners, each individually con- 
trolled, permitting 50 per cent gas 
consumption without restriction of the 
cooking area. Heating with graduated 

(Continued on page 164) 


intensities is made possible by the front- 
firing, adding an element of flexibility 
of heat over a great area. The chef can 
get high heats at the front with receding 
heats toward the rear, or any other heat 
intensities on the same top at the same 
time from the same burners. Since each 
burner has its own control, heat can also 
be varied from side to side. The new 
Spectro-Heat hot top facilitates cooking 
and simplifies work. 

The Spectro-Heat top is also available 
in stainless steel ranges and can be used 
in ranges designed for manufactured, 
natural or Liquefied Petroleum gases. 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Dept. NS, 
6950 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Mich. (Key 
No. 317) 


Flasholder and System 


A new battery-condenser Flasholder 
and System for photoflash photography 
is being introduced. Known as _ the 
Kodak Ektalux Flasholder it provides an 
efficient means of taking pictures with 
flash lamps. Batteries used with the bat- 
tery-condenser system usually last a year 
or more and the system provides positive 
synchronization, even when battery is 
low. Extension units permit a wide range 
of lighting effects with all the speed of 
flash. Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. NS, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (Key No. 318) 





What Do You Look For In A School Desk? 


This desk has been designed with the needs of educators 
in mind. Every feature of the National desk has been 
incorporated in accordance with adaptability to changing 
classroom situations and to provide the greatest degree 


of flexibility. 
quality . 
budget. 


Here is a desk of exceptionally high 
.. priced within the reach of the average school 


e Easily movable for all classroom activities, it allows for 
a variety of different arrangements and uses. 


The Natcolite top, surfaced with Nevamar laminates 
in approved wood grain pattern designed for uniform 


low light reflectivity. 


It never needs resurfacing, is 


not easily marred and resists destructive impulses of 
school children. Maintenance problems are practically 
eliminated . . . just wipe it clean. 


Rugged construction assures long life and continued 
satisfactory service. Built of finest quality Northern 
maple, with slanting book shelf that prevents spilling 


of books. 


See The Complete Line of National Modular 
School Furniture. Write For Our Catalog. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


e DIVISION OF NATIONAL STORE FIXTURE CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 
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This distiacting noise 
és getting me doun{ 


Acoustical Ceiling 


Make your school a more quiet and pleasant place 


in which to work... cut down distracting noise ... 


with Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings. 


© Because distracting noise can lead to confusion and 
careless mistakes in schoolwork, practically all new 
schools include acoustical ceilings for noise absorption. 
However, even if your school was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, you can have 
Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and 
quickly installed over your present ceilings with little 
interruption to regular routine. 

J-M Fibretone offers an acoustical ceiling which is 
highly efficient, yet low in cost. Each 12” square panel of 
sound-absorbing material has hundreds of small holes 
that act as “noise traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


* 


Fibretone Panels are predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted without loss of efficiency. And now, you can 
get Fibretone with a flame-resistant finish to meet the 
requirements of Federal Specification 55A-118a. ~~ 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Per- 
macoustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great 
architectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof 
asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed 
with a noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N.Y. In 


Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Trensite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs — Ete. 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


Musical 
Instrument Line 


Everything possible in edu- 
cational aids, exclusive teach- 
ing helps and instruments— 
to develop the school in- 
strumental music program 
from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege! Here’s the one really 
complete line of band and 
orchestra instruments—wind, 
string and percussion — all 
of guaranteed quality under 
one name. A Pan-American 
representative can help you 
with your band and orches- 
tra organizing problems, too! 
Write us today for complete 
information ... mail coupon 
for free literature. 





MAIL COUPON 


FOR THIS BOOKLET 
AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 


P American 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C.G. CONN LTD 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Especially important 
to School Adminis- 
trators is this free 12- 
page booklet, “Music, 
and the Basic Objec- 
tives of Education.” 
Send for it without 
obligation. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 253 


Music, and String Instrument 
Basic Objectives Catalog 


Oo Rhythm Band Name 


Instrument Catalog 


Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 


o New Educational 
Aids Catalog 
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Wind Instrument 
Catalog 


Title 





Why use Your Gym 
Just for Games? 


“MODERNFOLD” Doors Give You 
More Classrooms 


Here’s one way — and a 
good one — to solve today’s 
problem of too many stu- 
dents . . . too little space. 
Put in “Modernfold” doors 
and make large, irregularly 
used rooms do double duty. 
You can quickly convert a 
gym, for example, into 
classrooms simply by slid- 
ing these folding doors together. 


Save Space . . . Everywhere. ‘“Modernfold” doors 
fold. Conventional doors swing—and waste almost 
eight square feet of floor area in doing it. Why not 
let ““Modernfold” doors use this premium space for 
additional desks, chairs, etc.? 


How About Cost? You be the judge. “Modernfold” 
doors cost little more than swinging doors, far less 
than permanent partitions, nothing to maintain. 
Soap and water keep them clean. And their fire- 
resistant, tougher-than-leather vinyl covering con- 
— a a on ee that lasts . . . and 
asts. Mail coupon for 
full details. ecg at ag 


Sold and Serviced Nationally @ 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA “mode r nfatd 
In Canada: Modernfold Doors, lh = 


1315 Greene Avenue, Montreci 
by New Castle 











NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 942 
New Castle, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details on ‘‘Modernfold’ doors. 
Name 
Address 


City County 








Copyright New Castle Products 1952 
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CHEVROLET 


School Bus 
Chassis 


For day-in, day-out safety and sturdy depend- 
ability, a Chevrolet school bus chassis is a 
sound investment. Here is deep, proved quality 
to assure added protection for youthful 
passengers. Here is rock-ribbed construction 
to withstand wear and tear. Here is stand- 
out economy .. . low-cost maintenance and 
operation provided by Chevrolet’s valve-in- 
head engine, four-speed transmission, heavy- 
duty rear axle, and rugged clutch. Your 
Chevrolet dealer will gladly tell you the full 
story about Chevrolet School Bus Chassis. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 








SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 





governed speed. Twin-Action rear brakes. Dual- 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Shoe parking brake. 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, 





depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head 
engine, 105-h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. 
Twin-Action heavy-duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe 
parking brake. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
master valve-in-head engine, 92-h.p., 176 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
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137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 92-h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Proved dependable Double-Articulated 
brakes. Capacity, 16 pupils. 








What's Hew ... 


Tape Player 


A new low cost magnetic tape player 
providing high fidelity playback is being 
offered for use where prepared tape 
material is used for teaching or enter- 
tainment. The Pentron Tape Player is 
portable and plays back tape recorded 
on any standard recorder without pos- 
sibility of erasure. The player is avail- 
able with self-contained amplifier when 
it is to be used as a complete unit, and 
without amplifier at a lower price when 
plugged into the public address system. 
It plays at either 7, or 3% inch per 
second speeds and all models have 
double track operation. 

Model PB-1 with pre-amplifier plugs 
into any existing amplifier, radio or 
television set. Model PB-Al comes com- 
plete with self-contained 5 watt amplifier 
and 5% inch Alnico V speaker. The 
Pentron Corp., Dept. NS, 221 E. Culler- 
ton St., Chicago 16. (Key No. 319) 


Power Snow Removers 


Two new Trio snow plows have been 
introduced this winter. The Trio Snow 
Jet has a 7.7 h.p. engine and is designed 
to move forward at the desired throttle 
speed through any depth of snow. It has 
a 37 inch track and is a rugged, power- 
ful rotary snow plow designed for easy 


FOLD-A-WAY TABLE 
WITH BENCHES 


maneuverability. It picks up the snow 
in a 30 inch swath. Specially designed 
augers bite into the drifts, scoop up the 
snow and direct it into the six foot 
blower spout which is easily swiveled to 


blow the snow in any desired direction. 
The mower needs only to be directed by 
the operator and the hand clutch and 
throttle are conveniently placed for fast, 
smooth operation. 

The Trio Rotary Snow Plow is a 
larger unit designed to fit any tractor or 
truck. It has a six foot working span, 
universal blower spout which blows the 
snow off in any desired direction, the 
blower baffle being controlled from the 
cab or tractor seat, and is designed to 
move large quantities of snow quickly. 


(Continued on page 168 


The snow plows are manufactured by 
Trio Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 
for distribution by Dahlman Equipment 
Sales Co., Dept. NS, 500 N. Prior Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. (Key No. 320) 


Office Supply Items 


Four new office supply products have 
recently been introduced by IBM. An 
acetate carbon ribbon has been developed 
especially for the preparation of masters 
for photographic and paper plate repro- 
duction. This all plastic ribbon permits 
maximum carbon deposit to produce 
ideal type impressions for clear reproduc- 
tion. It is available with two weights 
of carbon coating. 

The other new products include two 
nylon ribbons and a new non-curl, non- 
smudge carbon paper with the back 
treated to prevent slippage. The new 
nylon ribbons offer the advantage of 
uniformity of thread diameter and mini- 
mum flaws in weaving since nylon can 
be quality controlled more readily than 
natural fibers. Two types of nylon rib- 
bons introduced are Superior Write and 
Superior Life. The edges of both are 
heat-sealed to prevent raveling or fray- 
ing. The ribbons are available with 
three inkings. International Business 
Machines Corp., Dept. NS, 590 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 321) 





FLOOR MACHINE 


Su Kay WOOLerS* 


beautify and protect all floors! 








Strong, Practical, Beautiful! 


Chasis construction of 1%” square 

steel tubing gives maximum strength. 
Table top faced with beautiful tan 
linen plastic bonded to heavy ply- | 
wood . . . aluminum trim. | 
Greater capacity, perfect light reflec- | 
tion, less noise and confusion. } 
Portables in 12-ft. and 14-ft. lengths. | 
Wall attached model in 8-ft. lengths. 


* Trademark 


Au types of floors . . . wood, terrazzo, marble, lino- 


leum, and rubber, asphalt or ceramic tile . . . are made 


Folded for Storage 
Easily opened or 
closed by one man. 
Chassis equipped 
with rubber-tired, 
ball-bearing casters 
for easy handling. 
Tables nest readily 
in the minimum 
space. Write to- 
day for complete 
information. 


HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MFG. CO. 
2580 University Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 


more beautiful with Sun Ray Woolers! Used with any 

single disc-type floor machine, Sun Ray Woolers pro- 

vide an efficient, effortless way of cleaning, dry scrub- 

bing, polishing, and wax-finishing any floor surface! 
Write today for free descriptive literature! 


Another 
Steel Wool Product 
Manufactured By 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 


245 WEST FIRST STREET © LONDON, OHIO 
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Effective application to study is next to 
impossible in rooms where poor acous- 
tics and distracting noise interfere 
with distinct hearing . . . compel stu- 
dents to strain for every word . .. make 
attention and concentration difficult. Teaching, too, is 
seriously handicapped by bad acoustical environment. 


That's why scores of schools in every part of the coun- 
try have installed modern Acousti-Celotex Sound 
Conditioning! In classrooms and auditoriums, a 
sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile im- 
proves acoustics . . . makes “front row’’ hearing pos- 
sible for every student, no matter where he sits. It 
instantly checks unwanted noise in libraries, cafe- 
terias, corridors, gyms. Brings quiet comfort that 
helps students and teachers alike to work better! 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed at moderate 


cost in existing buildings, with no interruption of 
school routine. Standard perforated tile requires no 


TOPS IN WASHABILITY —Two coats of tough finish bonded 


under pressure of a hot knurling iron builds a surface of superior 


washability right into Celotex Cane Fibre Tile. 


y 
PRODUCTS FOR 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 
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An oftres 
Acousti-Quiet 


Ct AASSLOOW 
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special maintenance, can be painted repeatedly and 
washed without impairing sound absorbing capacity. 


You can put full confidence in your local distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex products. He is a member of the 
world’s most experienced Sound Conditioning or- 
ganization. He has the broad training and “know- 
how’”’—the job-proved methods—the complete line 
of top quality acoustical products necessary to meet 
every specification, every requirement, every build- 
ing code! 


FOR A FREE ANALYSIS of your particular noise 
problems in new or old buildings, write now for the 
name of your local distributor of Acousti-Celotex 
products. On request, we will also send you a free 
copy of the informative booklet, ‘Sound Condition- 
ing for Schools and Colleges.’’ Address: The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. M-22, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip- 
ments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


>, Acousn-(etorex 
e Sound Conditioning Products 


EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


REGISTERED U.S, PAT. OFF. 


120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








THE LONG AUGUST NIGHT WAS HOT—but not as hot 
as the bitter fighting that raged about Agok, Korea, 
in the Naktong River area. Sergeant Kouma, serving 
as tank commander, was covering the withdrawal of 
infantry units from the front. Discovering that his 
tank was the only obstacle in the path of an enemy 
breakthrough, Sergeant Kouma waged a furious 


nine-hour battle, running an eight-mile gantlet 
through enemy lines. He finally withdrew to friend- 
ly lines, but not until after his ammunition was ex- 
hausted and he had left 250 enemy dead behind him. 
Even then, although wounded twice, he attempted 
to resupply his tank and return to the fighting. 

“A withdrawing action is not my idea of how 
Americans should fight,” says Ernest Kouma. “If 
we must fight, let’s be strong enough to take the 
offensive. In fact, if we’re strong enough, we may 
not have to fight at all. Because, nowadays, peace 
is for the strong. 

“So let’s build our strength-to keep a strong 
America at peace. You can help by buying Defense 
Bonds—as many as you can afford. It’s far less pain- 
ful to build for peace than to destroy in war. And 
peace is what you're building when you buy Bonds.” 


M/Sgt. Ernest R. Kouma 





Remember that when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you're also building a personal 
reserve of cash savings. Remember, too, that if you 
don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save at all. 
So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Month Pian where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, 
buy United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US Defense Bonds now! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It 
ds donated by this publication in cooperation with the Adver- 
tising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Soyer STEEL LOCKERS 


are Basic to 
Every School Athletic Program 


education your students receive to prepare them for 
future responsibilities. And, the use of Berger Steel 
Lockers helps cultivate habits of neatness, orderliness, 
care of equipment and respect for the rights of others. 


@ Your physical education programs, intramural and 
varsity athletics are dedicated to the ideal of “sound 
minds in strong bodies.” Helping you provide the 
efficient athletic facilities to carry out that ideal is 
a big part of Berger’s job, too. 


Berger helps by furnishing the finest in steel locker 
and storage equipment—plus ideas and suggestions 
for its most efficient and convenient use ... a factory 
engineering service .. . and nation-wide installation 
by skilled technicians. 


In this way, Berger contributes toward the rounded 


Berger service includes all types of fire-resistive, 
ventilated steel lockers and storage equipment—for 
corridor use, classrooms, laboratories, libraries, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums and team rooms. 


In your plans for new construction, and for additions 
to existing school buildings, turn your locker prob- 
lems over to Berger —’most everyone 


Berger Manufacturing Division 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION e 1038 BELDEN AVE., CANTON 5, OHIO 


SOPHO He CoRR E HERES EOe 
. 


A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


Office Equipment and Furniture 
Cabinets for Kitchens « Leb 


Leckers « Wardrobes © Storage Cabinets 


STEEL SCHOOL 





stee 


+ Ot ‘ EQUIPMENT 


Shop Equipment ¢ Shelving « Book Shelf Units 


eee eereeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeseeeeeees® 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Acoustical Tile 


A new Travertone acoustical tile is 
being introduced for interiors demand- 
ing a quiet, dignified air. Called Em- 
bossed Travertone, the new tile con- 
tains two finely scored parallel bands 
of different widths across the surface of 
the tile. It may be used to form inter- 
esting patterns in ceiling designs, either 
by itself or combined with Standard 
Travertone, and it is easily adaptable for 
border treatments. Embossed Travertone 
is made from mineral wool fibers and is 
rated as an incombustible material by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Dept. NS, Lancaster, 
Pa. (Key No. 322) 


“Silva-Chips” 


Bright aluminum foil is used to form 
small, attractive round dishes which can 
serve as butter chips or for serving jam, 
jelly, marmalades and sauces in indi- 
vidual servings. Known as “Silva-Chips,” 
the little servers are grease resistant, leak- 
proof, sanitary and low in cost. They are 
bright in finish and add a cheerful note 
to the table or tray. As “Silva-Chips” 
are stamped from heavy aluminum foil, 
name or insignia can be readily stamped 
on the bottom. Woodlets Incorporated, 
Dept. NS, Portland, Pa. (Key No. 323) 


Steeleco Shadescope 


The Steeleco Shadescope is a new 
style window shade providing a double 
shade with only one roller. It tele- 
scopes toward the center of the window, 
permitting light and ventilation at both 
top and bottom with one pull of the 
shade cord. The new shade also elimi- 
nates the necessity for a light screen 
between rollers when darkening the 
room. Costing only a little more than 
a top-of-window single roller shade, the 
new Shadescope has all of the advan- 

(Continued on page 172) 


tages of a double roller center shade. 
The Shadescope is easy to install and 
can be demounted without the use of 
tools. It is a patented Steeleco product 
and is economical in first cost, in in- 
stallation and in maintenance. The 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
Spiceland, Ind. (Key No. 324) 


Jointer Safety Device 


A new practical and safe jointer at- 
tachment is being introduced which is 
designed to give complete operator safety, 
improve the accuracy and quality of the 
work and speed up production. Consist- 
ing of a system of rollers that hold the 
stock securely against the jointer table 
and fence without the use of the op- 
erator’s hands, the device works on all 
sizes of stock from small moldings to 
heavy timber and will also handle wedge- 
shaped pieces. The operator merely 
starts the stock under the first roller, 
then pushes it through with a push 
stick. The stock is tracked over to the 
fence continuously and is held with mod- 
erate pressure. Only two operating ad- 
justments are necessary, the vertical for 
the thickness of the stock and the hori- 
zontal, Both adjustments have a wide 
range. Duro Metal Products Co., Dept. 
NS, 2654 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 
(Key No. 325) 





Put a shine” on your floor 
Like you've never had before! 


FOLDING 





*NATIONAL'S [Nu-Gloss Wax] 


Nu-Gloss water emulsion can- 
auba base wax is anti-skid . . . 
withstands heaviest traffic and 
all-year weather conditions. 


Write for free sample 


COMPANY 


SINCE 1918 DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


© PORTABLE - STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience Appeal’, assure better acoustics: better 
discipline: better direction. 3 or 4 elevations available. 
Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 
ing legs... rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 
in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8' long and 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 
your requirements. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET e MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Deerfield (Illinois) School. Architects, Perkins & Will, Chicago. 


Why these wide open schools? 


Because architects are designing them for two kinds of 


space: the kind that’s built, measured with a ruler, and 
the kind that’s felt, sensed with your eye. 

To make classrooms seem more spacious, they are 
being built today with clear glass from wall to wall and 
sill to ceiling. Some rooms have glass from flor to ceiling. 
Clear glass does not obscure vision. The eye slips past the 
ceiling to the sky and the surrounding greenery. This 
creates unity between the inside and the out-of-doors. 
It makes any room seem larger. 

Clear glass also admits the maximum amount of day- 
light, so that daylight-engineered schools are flooded with 
natural light. Such design solves the problem of glare 
because it reduces contrasts in light, the too sharp con- 


trasts that produce glare. 


DAVIN GHAQWATILS 


THAT DON'T OBSCURE VISION 


WINDOW GLASS 
Other 1-0-F Glass Products: Vitrolite Safety Glass E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Tuf-flex Plate & Deers Fiber-Gless 


THERMOPANE @ PLATE GLASS e@ 
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Another advantage of using clear, flat glass for entre 
walls is its low cost. Clear, flat glass is the lowest cost 
glazing material you can buy and the cheapest to install. 

But low cost is not the big reason for building-in 
sunshine and view. It’s because children and teachers— 
in fact, office and factory people, nurses and patients, 
homeowners and apartment dwellers—just naturally 
love walls of daylight! 

Whenever you’re going to build, please write for 





our literature on 
WHERE WINTERS ARE COLD, 
Thermopane* insulating glass is wide- 
ly and successfully used. Thermopane 
with 14” of dry air hermetically sealed 
between two panes has twice the insu- 
lating valve of single glass. This min- 
imizes chilliness, drafts ond heat loss 
ot windows. Write for Thermopane 
literature. 


DaylightEngineering 
and Thermopane. 
Libbey’ Owens ‘Ford, 
4322 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Two Pones of Glow 




















Cnet NEW SCHOOL 


wit Wena ROLL-A-WAY 
GYMNASIUM STANDS 











Griggs’ sturdy SKY- 
LINER seating is pop- 
ular with schools every- 
where. The Chair Desk 
and the Tablet Arm 
Chair are pictured 
above. Be sure to see 
the Griggs line of fine 
school seating. 


* 


EQUIPMENT gcc ane Pease ree a8-sne 
COMPANY _ setton, — — 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 








a 


CUSTOM BUILT FOR 
EXTRA SAFETY, 1 rapidly increas 
4 ing preference for Uni- 
STRENGTH, AND versal Roll-A-Way 
Gymnasium Stands is 
SPACE SAVING _ evidenced by more and 
more installations in new 
schools such as this beautiful East High, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; also West High in the same city. Tested 
under varying conditions in hundreds of gymnasiums, 
Universal Roll-A-Ways meet the most rigid specifica- 
tions. They are compact, yet roomy and comfortable 
. +. neat and attractive . . . afford perfect visibility ... 
assure easy operation. Improved vertical filler boards 
under seats enclose the entire understructure from front 
view, add more rigidity to seat boards, and make the 
complete stands even stronger and more substantial. 
Engineered to fit individual specifications, Universal 
Roll-A-Way Stands provide the advantages of per- 
manent installation plus the space-saving features of 
removable stands. Write today for catalog, prices and 
complete list of Universal installations. No obligation. 


BLEACHER COMPANY _ 


TH NEIL STREET = CHAMPAI 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 





HEAVY DUTY 
MELMAC 


Thousands of commercial or institu- 
tional restaurants, fountains and 
cafeterias have cut dinnerware costs 
in half throughRestraware'’ slong life. 
It's the proved and modern way to 
save money. Patrons and employees 
like it, too. 
’ - L ° 


All popular serving pieces designed for 
standard food portions and easy ki In smart p colors. 


For money saving ideas and the name of your 
necrest supplier, write to 


ERIE, PA. 





“KEYSTONE BRASS WORKS 
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On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives today 
...in factories and business 
offices . . . at neighborhood 
and civic centers .. . at social, 
fraternal and service group 
meetings all over this land . . . 
by showing people what they 
can do to protect themselves 
and their families against 
death from cancer. 


To find out what you yourself 
can do about cancer, or if you 
want us to arrange a special 
educational program for your 
neighbors, fellow-workers or 
friends, just telephone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address 
a letter to “Cancer,” care of 
your local Post Office. One of 
our volunteer or staff workers 


will be on the job to help you. 


a 


OF PROPER 


Clacloveratic 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


— 


< 


_.. OAKRIDGE SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
ARCHITECTS: Allen J. Dickey & John Graham, Jr., Arlington, Va. 
ENGINEER: A. Dee Counts, Washington, D.C. 
HEATING CONTRACTOR: W. J. Baumbach, Inc., Arlington, Va. 


Atways Barser-Co_man 


This is fundamental with ex- 
perienced heating and venti- 
lating engineers: The A BC 
fact that Barber-Colman Con- 
trols are at the top of the 
roll-call. 


In the modern Oakridge 


| School at Arlington, Virginia, 


Barber-Colman Controls were 
installed to provide a good, 
efficient heating and ventilat- 
ing system with flexibility. 
Panels supply a steady, even 
flow of warmth with no drafts. 
Rooms are grouped by zones 
with a fan system in each zone 


to assure a constant flow of 


filtered, tempered air for ven- 
tilation and maximum com- 
fort. Fans are shut down at 
night. 


Water temperature, from the 
converter on the oil-fired 
steam boiler, is varied auto- 
matically by an outdoor reset 
thermostat. Individual room 
temperature is kept constant 
and over-runs avoided by use 
of anticipating thermostats 
and motor-operated valves. 
Since system supply water tem- 
perature varies with outdoor 
temperature, corridors are 
kept comfortable with mini- 
mum heat losses without use 
of valves and thermostats. 


So, once again Barber-Colman 
Controls make possible a sim- 
ple, cost-saving heating sys- 
tem. For detailed information 
on Barber-Colman Controls, 


( write for Bulletin F-2287-3. 


the steam sup- 
ply to con- 
verter in the 
boiler room. 





Above, Barber-Colman 
Motor-Operated Valve as 
installed on the hot water 
supply to each room. 


Cancer NATION-WIDE SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


1241 ROCK STREET, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American 


Society 
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Whats Hew ..- 


Dry Chemical Extinguisher 


Very light weight and maneuverabil- 
ity are features of the new stainless steel 
20 and 30 pound capacity dry chemical 
fire extinguishers. The maneuverability 
of the new models permits the operator 
to reach the seat of the fire without any 
lost motion. The extinguisher is oper- 
ated by finger tip control which shoots 
a chemical heat insulating cloud up to 
20 feet, snuffing out flames on contact, 
even at long range. The chemical used 
in the new extinguisher produces 1100 
times its volume in non-toxic, flame- 
killing gas. The new unit gives protec- 
tion against class B and C fires and the 
company reports it is Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approved. The Buffalo Fire 
Appliance Corp., Dept. NS, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. (Key No. 326) 


Projectograph 

A_ new self-contained, portable auto- 
matic film slide unit is being introduced. 
The new Projectograph is a low cost 
unit which shows colored or black and 
white 35 mm. films on a large built-in 
screen. The unit is simply plugged into 
an electric outlet and full color slide 
films of charts, diagrams and pictures 
can be shown without darkening the 
room, The 108 square inch screen is 





recessed for better illumination and the 
machine can be adjusted to 5, 10 or 15 
second showings of each picture. The 
machine can be started or stopped at 
any point with a remote control feature, 
after which it resumes continuous op- 


eration. The handy Pic-Disk permits 
swift and easy change of film subjects. 
Cross ventilation prevents overheating of 
lamps. 

The new Projectograph is contained 
in a luggage-type case of rugged con- 
struction. A special built-in compartment 
holds the cord and extra lamps and the 
screen is protected by a special protector. 
The unit weighs only 25 pounds and is 
easily portable. Projectograph Corp., 
Dept. NS, Oshkosh, Wis. (Key No. 327) 

(Continued on page 176) 


Rite-On-Green Paint 

Slate-like writing surface qualities can 
be achieved on any clean, smooth and 
dry surface with the use of Rite-On- 
Green paint. The paint is easily applied 
by brush or spray, takes erasing well 
with an ordinary chalk eraser and can 
be washed clean without harm to the 
finish. Inexpensive writing boards can 
be made with the new Sapolin paint 
from masonite, plywood, wallboard or 
metal. One coat of the paint is sufficient 
on most surfaces although two coats 
give better results on porous surfaces. 
Sapolin Paints Inc., Dept. NS, 229 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. (Key No. 328) 


Roost-No-More 


A new product is being introduced to 
help protect public buildings from roost- 
ing and nesting birds. Known as Roost- 
No-More, the product is easily applied 
with a standard caulking gun along 
ledges, ridges, and other areas where 
pigeons, starlings and other bird pests 
light or nest. The product does not wash 
off in rains and lasts about a year. Harm- 
less to birds, Roost-No-More discourages 
return of the birds after the building has 
once been treated. National Bird Control 
Laboratories, Dept. NS, 1035 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 329) 


“inch requirements 


4CrOSS the na 


The Marion Memorial Coli- 
seum is equipped throughout 
with Berlin Seating Equipment, 


tion! 


While absolute safety is the 
first factor in the manufacture of 
the Ez-A-Way Bleachers, econ- 
omy is effected by mass produc- 
tion techniques developed in one 


of the largest fabrication plants | 


in Wisconsin. 


le 
r damage and ” ansists in ease 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 


of operation. 


both Portable and Ez-A-Way. 


KEWANEE PRE-WASH! 


These factors count most in the school lunch: LOW COST . LARGE 
CAPACITY . . . SPACE-SAVING DESIGN . . . ABILITY TO MEET 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT REQUIREMENTS. That's why the Kewanee 
Pre-Wash is preferred in schools throughout the country (representative 
names on request). 

A big stride ahead of ordinary 3-tub units because it pre-washes with a 
SPRAY! Prevents carry-over of soil to washing compartment . . . then 
washes and ro 9 sanitizes up to 3,000 dishes per hour. Also handles glasses, 
silver, ts and pans. Requires only 11 sq. ft. floor space. HEATS ITS 
OWN Wola —Ceomions no booster. 


THE LOW PRICES ARE A REVELATION . . 
KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. 
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« WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 


en ate 





making the right 
choice is simple here 





) 
y fh EN YY w 


THAT’S WHY IT PAYS TO CONSULT YOUR 
KENTILE FLOORING CONTRACTOR 


Cxoosinc the wrong floor for a particular 
room or area all too often results in exces- 
sive upkeep costs...frequent repairs or 
replacement. That’s why it is economical 
as well as practical to call in the Kentile 
Flooring Contractor. 


He is an expert with years of experience 
in selecting the one right floor for every 
flooring need...from heavy duty grease- 
proof flooring required for working areas to 
the dignified flooring best suited for offices. 





Whether your problem is new construction 
or remodeling of areas large or small, call 
in the Kentile Flooring Contractor and 
get the most for your flooring dollar. For 
his name look in your classified phone 
book under FLOORS or write Contract 
Division, Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
In Canada, at T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 


KENTILE Inc. 


Minimum maintenance eee ond years long life under all conditions, make 
Kentile the perfect floor for this colorfully gay and charming kindergarten. KENTILE ¢ KENTILE RUBBER TILE 
KENCORK ¢ SPECIAL KENTILE 


Gi ATA ERR te i Semiscena presen ue 


| andi INC., 58 Second Avenve, pretitye 15, New York « 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, nt 08 Y. « 705 Architects Building, we and om 
Street: 3, P 1211 NBC cmee, | Cleveland 14, Ohio + 225 Moore Street, S.E., Atlanta 2, Georgia 2020 Walnut 
Street, ‘Kansas City 8, Missouri e 1440 11th Street, Denver 4, Colorado +» 4532 South Kolin Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 1113 Vine Street, 
Houston 1, Texas « 4501 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California « 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Calif. « 452 Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 
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BUT THEY CAN ALL 
HAVE COMFORTABLE 
POSTURE-CORRECT 
SEATING with 


TUBULA 


Because no two children are alike in build or 
stature, good sense dictates the choice of seat- 
ing that’s most adaptable to these differences. 
Norcor Tubular Desks and Chairs are built 
in an extensive range of sizes for just this 
important reason. 

No troublesome mechanical adjustments are 
necessary. From pupil to pupil—within each 
room or an entire school—Norcor Tubular 
Desks and Chairs can be interchanged to fit 
individual requirements... certainly the eas- 
iest, most accurate way of providing your pupils 
with good seating! 


Write today for free descriptive circular 
on Nercor Tubular Desks and Chairs 


Che Nore 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 


1 Seating 





at - late ty -yii ls 
twosome 


@ No. 68-264 (Masterkeyed) 


extra-value 


NATIONAL LOCK 


Combination, Self-Locking 


SHACKLE LOCKS 


Here are two excellent examples of beauty that’s far more 
than skin deep. Both of these fine NATIONAL LOCKS 
are loaded with quality a// the way through. Examine their 
features...the heavy-duty shackle, high visibility dial 
finished in black enamel with white gradations, their 
rugged double steel construction, and more. Write us 
on your school letterhead for Free sample shackle lock. 


free record charts 


You'll want National Lock’s helpful record charts for 
orderly locker control. When you write, ask about [7 


the convenient leatherette binder for these charts, too. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 
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FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES SAVE SPACE 
HELP IN CONTROLLING BUILDING COSTS! 


Accepted by school officials and architects Es 
across the country as a satisfactory and 
practical means of economizing in school 
construction. In-Wall units install flush with 

the wall of the activities room—roll out 

rapidly and easily to convert it for lunch 

hour use. Eliminate the need for separate 

lunchroom and table and chair storage 

space. If you are not thoroughly familiar 

with the many advantages of this equip- 

ment let us send you our catalog. 





Schieber Sales Company 
21726 Burt Road 
Detroit 23, Michigan 


In Canada 
La Salle Recreations Ltd. 
945 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 


AahA~- g& | 


Easy to roll out from wall Easy to roll back into wall 
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Whit’ Hlew ... 


Product Literature 


e A new informational folder, Form 
2R8132, presenting features of the new 
Model “400” Senior and Junior 16 mm. 
motion picture projectors has been re- 
leased by the RCA Visual Products Sec- 
tion, RCA Victor Div., Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J. The 
folder also includes complete informa- 
tion on projector and speaker combina- 
tions for various applications in both 
permanent and semi-permanent indoor 


and outdoor installations. (Key No. 330) 


e How “Smooth Ceilings System of Flat 
Slab Construction” is used in building is 
discussed and illustrated in a folder re- 
cently issued by Smooth Ceilings Sys- 
tem, 802 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. Information is given on 
advantages and economies as well as 
basis of design, and diagrammatic draw- 
ings and charts supplement the descrip- 


tive text. (Key No. 331) 


e Proper construction for safe play- 
grounds is discussed in a new 8 page 
illustrated booklet recently released by 
American Bitumuls and Asphalt Co., 200 
Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. The 
bulletin describes methods of construc- 
tion of new playgrounds, resurfacing un- 
safe areas and improvement of existing 


playgrounds. (Key No. 332) 


e A new catalog of Peabody Seating has 
just been released by The Peabody Seat- 
ing Co., Inc., North Manchester, Ind. 
The 8 page booklet gives descriptive in- 
formation on desk and seat units, tablet 
arm chairs, separate desk and chair units, 
pedestal tablet arm chairs, lifting lid 
desks, auditorium chairs, stadium chairs 
and tubular steel and wood folding 
chairs. General information on the de- 
sign and construction of Peabody Plus 
Value seating is included. (Key No. 333) 


e Two 15 minute radio transcriptions 
have been produced as a part of the over- 
all program of the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. “Thres- 
hold” is the story of present methods of 
learning to read in first grade and “The 
Kindled-Spark” is an answer to criticism 
that schools are not teaching American 
history. They are designed for use over 
local radio stations. (Key No. 334) 


e Catalog L released by Meierjohan- 
Wengler, 1102 W. 9th St., Cincinnati 3, 
Ohio, contains full information on orna- 
mental lighting fixtures and lanterns. 
Hundreds of reproductions of ornamental 
lighting fixtures in bronze, wrought 
iron and aluminum are illustrated and 
full descriptive information is included. 
(Key No. 335) 
(Continued on page 180) 


e A new 12 page catalog is available 
from the Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., 600 E. Vienna Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., describing the com- 
plete line of Delta Multiplex Radial Arm 
Saws. Complete specifications on all 
four models of radial arm saws are given 
in the catalog which also describes and 
illustrates the special accessories for the 
saws. (Key No. 336) 


e Trucks designed for the varied han- 
dling problems in schools and colleges 
are illustrated and described in Bulletin 
No. 51-HR issued by Nutting Truck and 
Caster Co., Faribault, Minn. Included 
is information on shelf trucks, dish tray 
trucks, labor savers for the kitchen and 
scullery, service trucks, maintenance and 
service trucks and miscellaneous trucks, 
casters, wheels and bumpers. (Key No. 
337) 


e A revised ABC Plan School-Lighting 
booklet, B-4556-A, is available from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 2099, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. This 20 page booklet 
outlines six basic points that should be 
considered before buying a lighting sys- 
tem and applies these points to several 
problems typical to most schools. Data 
and sketches are provided for sample 
lighting layouts and photographs and 
descriptions of luminaires are included. 


(Key No. 338) 





for free booklet. 


MOORE CHOIR GOWNS... 


taste. Ask for free Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


Dept. 10, 





MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS. 
graduation apparel, beloved by students, For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 


. elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 


. made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


EQUIPMENT: FURNISHINGS-SUPPLIES 
2 


Hotels 
Motels 
Cafes 
Restaurants 
Clubs 
Resorts 
Camps 
Hospitals 
Schools 
Colleges 
Lounges 
Taverns 
Fountains 
Diners 
Ships 
Industrial 
Cafeterias 


.. the traditional 








S. 
LASALLE 
STREET 











HAT ARE YOUR NEEDS NOW? 
A range or cleaver for the 
kitchen? A serving cart or uniforms 
for the dining room? Beds or bath 
towels? Toilet paper and other 
janitors’ supplies? Silverware, 
Chinaware, glassware? Labor-aid- 
ing equipment? If it concerns food, 
drink, sleep or play—you name it 
and if it's gettable, we've got it or 
can get it for you. 


You can depend on DON quality 
—always “Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Back”. And you can rely 
on our prompt service. Order from 
a DON salesman—or write, wire 
or, in Chicago, phone CAlumet 
5-1300. 





CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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GRATIOT HIGH SCHOOL © WAYNE COUNTY, MICHIGAN ¢ EBERLE M. SMITH ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


























HORN FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 
OPENING 














A HORN GYM PLAN 
OFFERS GREATER 
Eeeoneramorers UTILIZATION OF SPACE AND USE! 





ANOTHER FACTORY INSTALLED HORN GYM PLAN. HORN, since 1909, have 
designed, manufactured and installed FOLDING GYMSEATS and FOLDING PARTI- 
TIONS engineered to utilize precious gym space. The Gratiot High School plan 
includes two practice gyms, one gym with maximum seating capacity and with 
HORN FOLDING STAGE converts to an auditorium. Your school gym problems can 
be solved through the use of HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS, HORN FOLDING PARTI- 
TIONS AND HORN FOLDING STAGES. Include HORN in your school plans. There 
is a representative in your locality. For details, write for free catalogs. There is no 
HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS CLOSED. obligation, and a HORN PLAN can meet your requirements. 


Save time, labor and space with HORN FOLDING STAGES. Available in vari- 
ous sizes and designed for multiple use, HORN FOLDING STAGES “fill the bill’ 
for all around school use. Write for details today! 


© Horn BroTHers Company 


HORN FOLDING STAGES IN POSITION. FORT DODGE, IOWA, U.S.A. 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, FOLDING PARTITIONS AND FOLDING GYMSEATS 
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For book repairs nothing compares with mysTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
nlastic-coated, beauti ul cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce ola and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Jlectro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2676 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK *© CLOTH ¢ IN COLORS 

















Bel 
So simple a ten-year old can operate! 


STEELITE CYCLORAMA 
CURTAIN TRACK 


FOR SCHOOLS . . . THEATRES . . . AUDITORIUMS 


An exceptionally versatile curtain track for stages 
where diversified settings are desired. Permits increas- 
ing or decreasing size of stage at will. 





AVAILABLE IN 


3 Types of Operation 


(a) “Walk-Around”’ 
(b) Endless Cord 
(c) One-way Cord 


Furnished in 12” radius only. Can be 
bent to 90 degrees . . . and over. 


Can be used with curtains weighing 
up to 200 Ibs. Easy to install. Imme- 
diate delivery. 


Section of 
Track Assembly 











Write for specifications and price information 


AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 


116 N. 8th Street e Allentown, Pa. 
“We Support the Most Celebrated Curtains in the World” 
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| for school cafeterias... 
or wherever youngsters of all ages may effectively share 
a common drinking water source. 


Insist on HAWS... 
@ Electric Water Coolers 
@ Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
@ Cafeteria Water Facilities 
@ Faucets, Filters and Accessories 
WRITE FOR THE NEWEST HAWS CATALOG, TODAY! 


FREE) “DRINK PROPERLY” 
POSTERS AVAILABLE—please specify quantity 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1433 FOURTH STREET Since 1909) BERKELEY 10,CALIFORNIA 
Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Cas ters E- Wheels 


MONEY... 


A saving at every turn— 
you're in the money right 
Tom the start with Damell 


Damell Casters and Wheels 
reduce the overhead that is 
underfoot. Kind to floors. 


EQUIPMENT.... 


Prevent wracking of equip- 
ment. Darnell Casters will 
always swivel and roll 


FREE 


FOR THE 
ASKING! 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N.Y 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICACO, ILL. 
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solid 
saddle seat 
6340-S7- 
H19 

Hat Rack 


pad seat 
6424-SU9 
Seat— 

17” x 16” 
Also with 
Saddle Seat 


Thonet gives you these advantages 


© quality —the finest in furniture since 1830 

© styling—exclusive designs, lovely finishes 

¢ durability —sturdily built for years of service 

© comfort—engineered for maximum ease 

¢ planning service—layouts and blueprints 

© price—most reasonable because of our large 
volume production 


Write for illustrated folder. 


DEPT. G1 


let PARK ews 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


wae ROOMS: 
NEW K ¢ CHICAGO 
STATESVILLE, rl C.e DALLAS 
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STAINLESS 
p } | f STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS 


Performance-Proved 


in all departments of 


SCHOITZ MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Woterloo, lowa 


cc SEASONS Ee 
e 4 im Re 


Top Photo: Exterior view of 
Schoitz Memorial Hospital. 
Directly Above: View of cafeteria 
showing HERRICK a bag = 
Cafeteria Service Ren arne 

4 portion of HERRICK “Mode! 
RSP 44 Cook's Refrigerator. 

At Left: HERRICK 5-compart- 
ment, custom-built, walk-in storage 
cooler with stainless steel exterior. 
Herrick om gd “ay supplied by 
Albert Pick Co. Inc., Chicago. 
Architects were Skidmore, Ovings S 
& Merrill, Chicago and New Yo 


HERRICK refrigerators used 


exclusively ...14 in all! 


Here is an outstanding example of HERRICK Refrigerator 
versatility. Throughout the new, ultra-modern Schoitz 
Memorial Hospital . .. in the main kitchen ... cafeteria... 
bake shop... laboratory... diet kitchens... blood bank 

- mortuary . . . and other departments . . . HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators are on duty day and night. 
These dependable HERRICKS (14 in all) take a major 
role in properly feeding and otherwise administering to 
Schoitz patients. You can get HERRICK Refrigerators 
in dard or c -buile dels to exactly fill your re- 
frigeration needs. Write today for the name of your nearest 
HERRICK supplier. Learn how HERRICK can serve you. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


AFPRICK frre Clrviecral ok Ae myer word 














Whats Hew ... 


e Helpful descriptive literature on the 
pre-induction film series produced by 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, is now available. This outstanding 
series, which is designed to help the 
student plan his life and make proper 
preparations for entering military service, 
was made with the assistance of leading 
educators and churchmen and in close 
consultation with executive officers of 
the National Education Association, 
U. S. Office of Education, American 
Council of Education, National Catholic 
Education Association and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. The 
Department of Defense also assisted at 
all steps of script and production to 
assure technical accuracy. Entitled “Are 
You Ready for Service?” the 16 mm. 
sound motion picture series of pre-mili- 
tary orientation films consists of four 
groups of subjects totalling 14 films in 
all. (Key No. 339) 


e The full line of laboratory micro- 
scopes, now known as Dynoptic Labro- 
scopes, made by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester 2, N. Y., is described and 
illustrated in Catalog D-185 recently re- 
leased. Special features of these micro- 
scopes are picked out in photographs as 
well as in word descriptions in the text. 
Each phase of the construction and oper- 
ation is covered and a price list is at- 


tached. (Key No. 340) 


e Photographs of college, school and 
hospital buildings using face brick are 
included in the 28 page catalog of Stone 
Creek and Ava Face Brick recently re- 
leased by The Stone Creek Brick Co., 
Stone Creek, Ohio, and The Ava Brick 
Co., Ava, Ohio. Accurate full color re- 
produtions of 21 of the straight shades 
and blends of face brick available from 
these companies and a series of photo- 
graphs on exposed masonry interior walls, 
as well as pertinent data on bonds and 
mortars makes the catalog a_ helpful 
reference source. ((Key No. 341) 


e A four page technical folder on “Pene- 
trating Protective Paints” has been issued 
by The Wilbur & Williams Co., 130 
Lincoln St., Boston 35, Mass. It is de- 
signed as a quick reference index for 
determining the most suitable coatings 
for rust prevention, chemical corrosion 


and dampness. (Key No. 342) 


e Bulletin No. A-102 gives descriptive 
information on the new Burgess-Manning 
Ceiling which incorporates radiant heat- 
ing and cooling with acoustical control. 
The new bulletin, issued by the Archi- 
tectural Products Division, Burgess- 
Manning Co., 5970 Northwest Highway, 
Chicago 31, describes the features of this 
different ceiling and explains the prin- 
ciples of radiant heating, the ceiling com- 
ponents, its performance, typical specifi- 
cations, installation data, applications and 
other details. (Key No. 343) 
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e “Audioscripts 1951” is a collection of 
12 complete non-royalty radio scripts 
selected from prize-winning entries for 
1951. All scripts are complete and un- 
abridged, including sound cues and other 
information necessary for dramatization, 
and are included in a 60 page booklet 
available at $1 through Audio Devices, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(Key No. 344) 


e Detailed information on the Fisher 
Laboratory Glassware Washer is fur- 
nished in a booklet published by Fisher 
Scientific Co., 717 Forbes, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. How this new washer solves the 
problem of washing laboratory glassware 
is discussed and various phases of its 
operation are illustrated. The booklet is 
plastic bound to lie flat when open. 
(Key No. 345) 


e “The Answer to Your Floor Main- 
tenance Problems” is the title of a two- 
color, six page folder which graphically 
presents the line of floor machines and 
attachments offered by Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. It presents helpful information on 
the Multi-Clean method of floor care for 
hospitals, schools, colleges and other in- 


stitutions. (Key No. 346) 
Methods Manuals 


Standard court markings for basket- 
ball, volley ball and every other gym 
activity are shown in the new Hillyard 
Gym Marking Chart available from Hill- 
yard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Planned as a practical work-guide, the 
folder is 8% by 11 inches in size, for 
easy filing, and the cover is an actual 
blueprint design of a gymnasium with 
standard court markings scaled to size 
for quick reference. The inside of the 
folder gives information on tools re- 
quired, diagrammed method of installing 
backboards, simple directions for relining 
an old court and specifications for finish- 


ing new or old floors. (Key No. 347) 


Four articles on the “Control of Micro- 
organism Populations” have been made 
available in a booklet published by 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich. Written by Alfred L. Sotier of 
Wyandotte Chemicals Research Depart- 
ment, the Booklet, known as Form 1292, 
carries information on natural and man- 
made agencies which control organisms, 
chlorine germicides, quaternary ammo- 
nium germicides and detergent-sanitizers. 


(Key No. 348) 


A new pocket-size 8 page booklet on 
“The Facts About Prefinished Wall- 
panels” is being offered by the Prefin- 
ished Wallpanel Council, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. The booklet is de- 
signed to answer briefly a number of 
questions most frequently asked about 
this permanent, smooth-surfaced cover- 
ing for walls and ceilings. (Key No. 349) 


The Sixth Edition of the dishwash- 
ing manual prepared by Economics 
Laboratory, Inc., 914 Guardian Bldg., St. 
Paul 1, Minn., is now available. Entitled 
“Dishwashing Dividends, the Way to 
Better Dishwashing,” the comprehensive 
manual covers every phase of dish han- 
dling with each step covered by both 
text and illustration. The data included 
also cover maintenance of the dish pan- 
try, care of dishwashing machines, and 
give information on various types of 
dishwashing machines. Also available 
from Economics Laboratory, Inc. is a 
motion picture, “Dishwashing Divi- 
dends,” presenting the same information 
visually, in color, and audibly. (Key 
No. 350) 


Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis., announces the Third Annual Edi- 
tion of the Educators Guide to Free 
Slidefilms. The booklet is available at $3 
per copy. Also off the press is the new 
Eighth Annual Edition of the Elemen- 
tary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials. This booklet sells at $4.50 per 
copy. (Key No. 351) 


Film Releases 


“Morning Star,” color, sound, 35 min- 
utes, story of sheep herding. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. NS, 
Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 352) 


“How to Lessen Chances of Injury from 
an Atomic Explosion,” color filmstrip, 45 
captioned frames, for elementary grades, 
to teach pupils what to do to protect 
themselves against injury caused by 
atomic bombing. This timely film 
dramatizes situations at school where a 
child would most likely be during an 
atomic bomb alarm test or actual attack. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
(Key No. 353) 


“Grooming for Girls Series,” 6 film- 
strips on “You and Your Grooming,” 
“Your Hair,” “Your Face,” “Your 
Hands and Feet,” “Your Clothing,” and 
“Your Figure.” “Great Explorers Series 
Set No. 1,” 6 filmstrips in color on 
Marco Polo, Hernando Cortez, Jacques 
Marquette, Ferdinand Magellan, John 
Cabot and Lewis and Clark. “Two 
Little Raccoons,” 1 reel, sound, motion 
picture. “Geography of Australia,” 1 
reel, sound, motion picture. “Learning 
to Swim,” 1 reel, sound, motion picture. 
Young America Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 
18 E. 41st St, New York 17. (Key 
No. 354) 


Supplier's News 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa., manufacturer of 
grandstands, announces the opening of a 
new eastern sales office at 1060 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J., to replace the office 
formerly located at 270 Broadway, New 
York. 
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© INDEX TO “WHAT'S NEW” 


INFORMATION & 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


INDEX TO. 
INDEX CONTINUED ON. 
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Only Honeywell has this “magic” ventilation 
control that helps stop classroom shivers! 


IT’S NOT ALWAYS this easy to see when 
a student is uncomfortable. But if you 
have a slow-acting ventilation sys- 
tem, one that allows temperatures to 
“‘lag’’ behind the thermostat — chances 
are your students may be uncomfort- 
able even if they don’t show it! 

Now, the remarkable new Reset 
Relay, made only by Honeywell, pre- 
vents this cause of classroom ‘shivers 
through instant control of the venti- 
lator, and keeps room temperatures 
from “‘seesawing.”’ This swift, depend- 
able operation—almost magical in 
accuracy —keeps temperatures con- 
stantly comfortable, even in coldest 
weather ! 

This is but one example of Honey- 
well’s better temperature control. To- 
day, in hundreds of schools, Honeywell 


systems are providing the level tem- 
peratures, adequate fresh air and 
proper humidity so essential to proper 
classroom environment. And Honey- 
well controls have been proven to be 
more accurate, more dependable! 
Whatever your requirements —elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls 
for heating, ventilating, hot water, and 
refrigeration equipment —Honeywell 
can meet them—and also offer you 
the valuable technical advice and ser- 
vice of an experienced staff located in 
91 key city offices from coast to coast. 
So whether you’re modernizing or 
building a new school, call Honeywell. 
Or for a copy of the booklet ‘‘Honey- 
well Control Systems for the Modern 
School,” write Honeywell, Dept. 
NS-2-28, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


a | 
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Now... | 
constant 
comfort 

in any 

weather! 


Whether your school is old or new, you 
can install this Reset-Relay—the finest 
pneumatic control ever developed. (Shown 
above under the Honeywell Gradustat.) 
It can be used on pneumatic heating, ven- 
tilating or humidity systems— wherever a 
close control of temperatures is desired. It 
reduces temperature “‘lag”” by 90%, gives 
greater stability with no “hunting” or 
“cycling,”” and allows you to keep the 
temperature constant no matter how severe 
or mild the weather. 


Honeywell 


Fouts in Controls. 











For America’s Libraries and Classrooms — It’s Compton’s 


In its 1952 edition Compton's continues the dynamic growth that has made 
it an indispensable tool in the classroom as well as in the school library. The 


unique Compton program of continuous editorial building and revision is still 
the secret behind this growth and acceptance. Up to date as tomorrow's class- 
room assignment, the latest Compton's is ideally designed to meet current 
curriculum needs. 

NEW FOR '52—7elevision, Communication, Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, 
Conservation, Tron and Steel, Automobile, Eqypt, Australia are some of the 469 
new and revised articles in this edition. In these, as in all Compton materials, 
carefully selected teaching pictures combine with stimulating text to present 
the full factual story in a way that meets the reference needs at each grade 
level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily to their classroom Compton's 
to find the answers to their thousand and one questions. And, as always, 
the Fact-Index at the back of each volume will serve as a never-failing source 
of quick reference. 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunity. Add $750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer, 
Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address below. 


a a 


CHICAGO 


Write for FREE copy 
of “Teaching Hints.” 


Re) 


ILLINOIS 





